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THE New Year will be a banner year for producers of VIRKO- 
h. ‘TYPING {Raised Printing}. Its refreshing new effects ate 7 
printing buyers everywhere. Are you equipped to supp 
profitable, growing market? Let us tell you how easy and 
pensive it is to install the VIRKOTYPE PROCESS ih 
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‘DISTRIBUTORS OF “BUTLER “PAPER 


CHICAGO J. W. Butler Paper Company KANSAS CITY MissouriInterstate PaperCo. 
DALLAS Southwestern Paper Company LOS ANGELES Sierra Paper Company 
DENVER Butler Paper Company MILWAUKEE Standard Paper Company 
DETROIT Butler Paper Company MINNEAPOLIS McClellan Paper Company 
DULUTH McClellan Paper Company NEW YORK Butler American Paper Co. 
FORT WORTH _— Southwestern Paper Co. NEW YORK __ Butler Paper Company, Inc. 
FRESNO Pacific Coast Paper Company ST. LOUIS Mississippi Valley Paper Co. 
GRAND RAPIDS Central Mich. Paper Co. ST. PAUL McClellan Paper Company 
HONOLULU Patten Company, Ltd. SAN FRANCISCO Pacific Coast Paper Co. 
HOUSTON Southwestern PaperCompany SEATTLE Mutual Paper Corporation 





Full responsibility for faithful, 
satisfactory performance is OURS 


By making prompt, constructive use of 
the comprehensive knowledge of paper 
requirement and performance, gained by 
the many Butler Sales Organizations in 
their daily contact with hundreds of 
printers all over the United States, we es- 
tablish and maintain Standards of Quality 
and Value that are of direct and tangible 
benefit to every user of BUTLER PAPER 
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And No ow —The New Junior Jacketless Hold-Heet 
Onn: (eS Electric Glue Pot 


Aluminum 


~~ ee At a price within the reach of all printers and binders, small or large 
Fully 


Guaranteed & 1 QUART SIZE $ 8.00 EACH 
2 QUART SIZE 11.00 EACH 
Holds Glue at correct temperature at all times; absolutely can not burn glue 


TRY ONE ON OUR RECOMMENDATION 
ST. LOUIS 


821 Soith Wabssh Avenue GANE BROTHERS & LANE, Inc. 202 Noith Third Street 














Folding Stationery: 
Boxes Bring Repeat Orders THE INLAND PRINTER 


Volume 80, No. 4 January, 1928 
Harry Hitman, Editor-in-Chief » Martin Herr, Associate Editor 





Published Monthly by 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


. 632 SHERMAN StreET ™ Cnicaco, U.S. A. 
LINDLEY FOLDING STATIONERY BOXES cost so New York Advertising Office: 41 Park Row 
little and are so easy to handle, you can’t afford to overlook 
this method of delivering your printed matter. Your ad. on TERMS: United States, $4 a year in advance; single copy, 40c. 
the box brings repeat orders . . . Write for Prices and Samples Canada, $4.50; single copy, 45c. Foreign, $5 a year; single copy, 50c. 








Lindley Stationery Box Co., Marion, Indiana Entered as second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the post office at 
We also make a Dollar Stationery Mailing Box and Folders Chicago, Illinois, under act of March 3, 1879 
and Cartons for catalogue mailing 























weg | CARMICHAEL 
‘Relief Blankets 


(Patented) 


dugust 16, 1eg1. 


Carmichael Blanket C 
Atlanta, “Cosegie 


siiaieiiaitaiciidinsiiaiiis Cylinder Presses 


@1l of our cylinder presses on which it was practic- 
able to use them, the Carmichael Relief Blankets, and 


we are very happy to be able to say that we believe 
they have been @ distinct help to us in our work. Un- atel ) resses 
doubtedly they save grep tach! make-ready time’ on 
» and we know for a certainty that the 
~ raga blankets on the presses has saved the 


Serf ae fune rupsmttare ove Rotary Presses 


Gentlemen: 


The only tees objection to the blanket 
@hich we oan see is that it takes up so mich room'on 


Sy han giornceneraner ws | or any other presses carrying hard pack- 
mot using the blankets, and we will continue to use 


ibe agey foe carta ey are distinct belp td ing can be made ready in less time, and 

a decided decrease in wear on forms 

——— is effected when CARMICHAEL RELIEF 
BLANKETS are used. 


Write for Booklet and Price Lis 


iat Carmichael Blanket Co. 


711-713 Mills Building, San Francisco, Cal. ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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A Single Comparatively Minor Intertype Improvement Saves 10 Hours per Year 


... And there are 
4.3 Exclusive Intertype 


Profit-Making Features 


y= Standardized Intertype has been designed and 
constructed for speed in operation and smooth, un- 
interrupted performance — with minimum upkeep. 
Forty-three important improvements and simpli- 
fications together produce: the slug machine “With- 
out a Peer.” 


The Intertype gives: Greater Output, 
Lower Upkeep, More Profit 


Intertype improvements are not just interesting 


~ M S 
mechanical features. They are profit-making fea- 
tures. They make profits for Intertype owners 


Write for New Booklet—just published “Intertype Profit-Making Features 











INTERTYPE CORPORATION 
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¥ 4 % 


No. 15246-A 








Another convenience for the printer; further 


evidence of aggressiveness and foresightedness 
by those who continually strive to make it 
easier for the printer to do his work RIGHT. 











The table top is zinc and may be tilted to any 
angle desired to obtain proper light when in use. 

On front of table edge is a movable steel bar 
which, when raised and moved slightly to the 
right, becomes an edge sufficiently high to pre- 
vent paper from sliding off. When table top is 
level this raised edge is not needed but when on 
an angle it is of utmost importance. As now 
constructed, the raised ledge is instantly avail- 


No. 15246-A—36 x 48 in. Top with castors. 
No. 15246-B—Same as No. 15246-A but without castors. 
No. 15246-C— 32 x 42 in. Top with castors. 


Manufactured by 


able, when needed, and when not needed it is 
quickly dropped to a level with the table top. 
Illustration shows the ledge raised in proper 
position for use when top is tilted. 

Table is made in three convenient sizes, with 
or without castors, as desired. 

Height to top when horizontal, 41 inches. 


Double-wheel swivel castors are used. 


No. 15246-D— Same as No. 15246-C but without castors. 
No. 15246-E— 24x 32 in. Top with castors. 
No. 15246-H—Same as No. 15246-E but without castors. 





FOR SALE BY ALL PROMI- 
NENT TYPE FOUNDERS AND 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


THE HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


EASTERN OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE: RAHWAY, N. J. 


TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 





* * * 


‘fF ‘* 
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A belt drive Press-O-Matic installation in 
the plant of a prominent Louisville printer. 


Job Press Control That 
Makes Printing Profits 


There is a close relation between con- 
venient control with flexible speed 
adjustment and press production. That 
is why Kimble Press-O-Matic Control 
a i : gives a speed range of 4 to 1. That is 
Press-O-Matic Job PressControl why the speed regulator handle can be 
with friction drive attachment reached by the operator without moving. 
And that is why the Press-O-Matic Unit 
1—The Kimble Job Press Motor gives a is started and stopped through a push 


snee MENS OF AF. button without disturbing the speed 


2—The Press-O-Matic lever is within easy * 
reach of operator. regulator setting. 


3—The push buttons stop snd start the Thousands of printers throughout the 
press. The speed regulator need not js 
be touched. country from coast to coast are profiting 

by the marked advantages of Press-O- 
Matic Control. 


Ask your printer’s supply salesman, 
or write us. 


KIMBLE ELECTRIC COMPANY 
634 North Western Avenue Chicago, Illinois 














* 
Made for Printers since 1905 
Dv ww 


/~ 
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All Railroads 
lead to Royal 


HAT’S a few miles to the railroads nowadays? 
Express shipments go back and forth with 
shuttle-cock speed in special-value cars. Parcel- 
Post packages develop letter-mail velocity through the 
addition ofa few cents postage. Midnight hours are production 
hours to the railroads—and all cities, though widely sepa- 
rated, are as ¢win cities to those who sense the ease with 
which buyers and sellers can now become near neighbors. 
Half of ROYAL’S immense business comes from out of 
town—proving that many printers sense the need of ROYAL 
electrotypes for certain jobs as keenly as they appreciate the 
importance of procuring an essential tool for the completion 
of their mechanical equipment. Imagine this type of printer 
being content with something less! Imagine him thinking it 
too much trouble to write a letter or pack up a few origi- 
nals! To him we owe the national character of our business 
and, naturally, we want to meet more of his kind—yox, for 
instance, you who have not realized what a near neighbor 
of ROYAL’S the railroads have made you. 


Royal Electrotype Company 
fimmecs, --~Philadelphia == “jugar 


Member International Assoctation of Electrotypers 
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Announcing the 
New Size, 25x38 Inch, Carrier-Delivery 


_LEE PRESS 


Now made in 
25x38 and 24x36 Inch Carrier-Delivery ~— Two Sizes 


Because of numerous requests during the past few years we have just 
brought out a larger size Carrier-Delivery LEE PRESS, to be known as 
the 25x38 inch size. Size of bed 29x42 inches; size of form 25x38 inches. 


The popular 24x36 inch size is made in both Carrier- and Fly-Delivery 
styles; size of the bed 26x38 inches and size of the form 22x35 inches. 


You can purchase any of the money-making, low upkeep LEE PRESSES 
for a very moderate investment, and owe it to yourself to investigate. 


Write Us or Any Live Dealer for Prices and Full Particulars 
Grand Haven, 


The Challenge Machinery Co., michigan 


CHICAGO, 17-19 E. Austin Ave.—W AREHOUSE BRANCHES—220 W. 19th St., NEW YORK 


SEN, NE NE SENOS aN 
LG NSA TE NOL TAN L TTS ATER 
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A RAILWAY STATION OF 1870 


This was the period of bent rule typography and curious types. Ad- 
vertising, however, was beginning its amazing growth. The first trans- 
continental railway was completed. And the railway station became 
an important place for displaying posters. 


A WESTVACO SURFACE FOR EVERY PRINTING NEED 





























The Mill Price List Distributors of 
WESTVACO MILL BRAND PAPERS 


.. GA. The Chatfield & Woods Co. 
731 S.W. Glenn Street 


The Arnold-Roberts Co. 


Bradley-Reese Company 
308 W. Pratt Street 


Graham Paper Company 
1726 Avenue B 


The Arnold-Roberts Co. 


180 Congress Street 


The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
Larkin Terminal Building 


Bradner Smith & Company 
333 S. Desplaines Street 


West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 


732 Sherman Street 


Ti, The Chatfield & Woods Co. 
3rd, Plum & Pearl Streets 


\N 1), O. The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
116-128 St. Clair Avenue, N. W. 


Graham Paper Company 


1001-1007 Broom Street 


Carpenter Paper Co. of Iowa 
106-112 Seventh Street Viaduct 


1fCH, The Union Paper & Twine 
Co. 551 East Fort Street 


Graham Paper Company 


201 Anthony Street 


(EXAS Graham Paper Company 


1002-1008 Washington Avenue 


Graham Paper Company 
332-336 W. 6th Street, Traffic Way 
\ L.,West Virginia Pulp & Paper 
Co, 122 East Seventh Street 


. The E.A. Bouer Company 


175-185 Hanover Street 


| N.Graham PaperCompany 
607 Washington Avenue, South 


Graham Paper Company 


222 Second Avenue, North 


CONN. The Arnold-Roberts Co. 


15 Orange Street 


\. Graham Paper Company 


S. Peters, Gravier & Fulton Sts. 


West Virginia Pulp & Paper 
Co. 200 Fifth Avenue 


[A, NEB. Carpenter Paper Company 
Ninth & Harney Streets 
I}LADELPHIA, PA. West Virginia Pulp & Paper 
Co, Public Ledger Building 
‘SSBURGH, PA. The Chatfield & Woods Co. 


. Second & Liberty Avenues 


The Arnold-Roberts Co. 
86 Weybosset Street 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Richmond Paper Co., Inc. 


201 Governor Street 


ROCHESTER,N. Y. The Union Paper & Twine 
Co. 25 Spencer Street 


Graham Paper Company 


1014 Spruce Street 


Graham Paper Company 
16 East Fourth Street 


RICHMOND, VA. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX. Graham Paper Company 
1432-1434 South Alamo Street 


SAN FRANCISCO,CAL. WestVirginia Pulp& Paper 
Co. 503 Market Street 


WASHINGTON, D.C. R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 
804 First Street, S. E. 


R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 
33 North Pershing Avenue 


YORK, PA. 


Manufactured by 
WEST VIRGINIA PULP 
& PAPER COMPANY 























Austin Daylighted Printing Plants 


Combine Efficiency, Economy and Attractiveness 


HE operating economies provided by efficient Austin design 

and construction are reflected in greater production and 
more profitable operation in numerous printing plants from 
coast to coast. 


In an Austin-built plant, clear unobstructed floor space and 
straight-line operation speed up production. Ample daylighting 
improves the quality of the work. Controlled ventilation makes 
working conditions better. Pleasing architectural treatment 
makes your place of business attractive to your customers. 


You can profit by Austin’s extensive experience in designing and 
building for printers and publishers. The entire project — architectural 
design, construction and equipment— is handled by this one responsible 
organization, insuring satisfaction with speed and low cost. 


Absolute guarantees cover the total cost in advance, the completion 
date with bonus and penalty clause, if desired, and the quality of ma- 
terials and workmanship. 


For preliminary layouts, approximate costs and other valuable building 
information wire, phone the nearest Austin office or mail the memo below. 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Engineers and Builders, Cleveland 
New York Chicago Philadelphia Detroit Cincinnati Pittsburgh St.Louis Seattle Portland 
The Austin Company of California: Los Angeles and San Francisco The Austin Company of Texas: Dallas 




















project containing_-____--.._- sq. ft. Send me a personal copy of 


“The Austin Book of Buildings.’’ Individual 
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The facts about delivery 
i of ROUSE BAND SAWS 
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Only the dealers listed below have Band Saws for 
prompt delivery. Factory is oversold and can not 
deliver orders placed now before March 15th 








American Type Founders Co., New York City 
American Type Founders Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
American Type Founders Co., Baltimore, Md. 
American Type Founders Co., Boston, Mass. 
American Type Founders Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
American Type Founders Co., Chicago, III. 
American Type Founders Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
American Type Founders Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Damon Type Founders Co., Inc., New York City 
R. W. Hartnett Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Barnhart Brothers & Spindler, Chicago, III. 
Barnhart Brothers & Spindler, Washington, D. C. 
Toronto Type Foundry Co. Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
Sears Company Canada Ltd., Montreal, Canada 
Wanner Machinery Co., Chicago, III. 

Intertype Corporation, New York City 

H. W. Caslon & Co., London, England 

S. Cooke Prop. Ltd., Melbourne, Australia 




















The ROUSE BAND SAW operates by 
Automatic Feed, cutting a full gal- 
ley of either type slugs or leads and 
slugs, to any measure from 2 picas 
to 65 picas, in 35 seconds. Motor 
automatically stops when cut is 
completed. This Band Saw will cut 
as many Intertype or Linotype ad 
slugs to variable measures in EIGHT 
HOURS as are normally cut on a 
composing room saw in 300 HOURS. 
Its speed on some work is 50 times 
that of a composing room saw. The 
ROUSE BAND SAW will do the work 
of FIFTY slug saws attached to 
Intertypes or Linotypes. Try this 
Band Saw in your own plant before 
you buy any saw. Eliminate regrets. 











The dealers listed here have each 
received at least one Rouse Band 
Saw and some have received and 
sold as many as FOUR since Sept. 
lst, 1927. No Band Saws can be 
delivered anywhere in the world 
by any dealers other than those 
listed here, before March 15th, 1928. 
The dealers listed were progressive 
enough to place orders for Band 
Saws several months in advance. 
They now have placed so many 
orders with the Chicago factory 
that the factory has been running 
a night shift to catch up with 
orders. Printers and other dealers 
must surely expect even further 
delay in delivery after March 15th, 
unless advance orders are placed 
NOW. Orders continue to come in 
rapidly, and the factory is promis- 
ing delivery in rotation as received. 


Don’t buy ANY saw until you 
actually TRY the ROUSE BAND 


2214-16 WARD ST, CHICAGO _ SAW in your own plant 


(H. B ROUSE & CO 
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Composing rooms listed here have Band Saws in 
operation. Names of other purchasers will be fur- 
nished on request. Visit these users 


Dealers have sold and delivered 
Rouse Band Saws so rapidly that 
we have been unable to secure the 
full list of purchasers. Here is an 
incomplete list of composing rooms 
now using Rouse Band Saws. If 
you are not close to any of these 
users, write the Rouse factory for 
a ‘urther list, as new names are 
being received regularly. We doubt 
that any composing room product, 
since typesetting machines, has 
had such rapid and complete en- 
dorsement as the Rouse Band Saw. 
Its sale actually is exceeding the 
famous Rouse Rotary Miterer, 
which has been on the market five 
years and which has been the most 
popular ROUSE product. Every 
composing room that has TRIED 
a Rouse Band Saw has KEPT it. 
An astounding record. You will 
understand the reason after you 
have TRIED one. Have your dealer 
ORDER one for you now—to insure 
even reasonably prompt delivery. 


Above shows a galley of 2 pt. 
leads being cut from strip leads 
in 35 seconds, automatically 


rs of ROUSE 


BAND SAWS since Sept. Ist 








The HERALD-EXAMINER, 


Scribners Publishing House 
The Milwaukee JOURNAL, 
Englewood Typesetting Co., 


The DAILY NEWS, Canton 
The Columbus CITIZEN, C 








The PRESS-SCIMITAR, Memphis, Tenn. 
The DAILY NEWS, New York City 


The JEWISH WORLD, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Liberty Composition Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The MORNING STAR, Rockford, III. 


The HERALD-NEWS, Joliet, Ill. 
Waltham Publishing Co., Waltham, Mass. 


The Springfield UNION, Springfield, Mass. 

The Troy RECORD, Troy, New York 

The Philadelphia INQUIRER, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Triangle Printing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Easton EXPRESS, Easton, Pa. 


Chicago, III. 


, New York City 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Chicago, IIl. 


, Ohio 
olumbus, Ohio 














Take a full galley of strip leads or 
slugs. Set the length gauge to 2 
picas or any other measure (by 
points) up to 65 picas. Press the but- 
ton and in 35 seconds you will have 
a full galley of leads or slugs sawed 
to accurate measure. Such speed 
never has been known. You must 
actually TRY the Band Saw to real- 
ize the truth of that statement. 


Automatic Feed 


Automatic Stop 
No Saws to Sharpen 


Saw blades so cheap you throw 
them away when dull. 








[H. B. ROUSE & CO] 


2214-16 WARD ST, CHICAGO 
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These firms approve 
the Cline Universal 


wee db. HEY know there is no “guess-work” when 


you press a Cline System push button. They 

know absolutely it will perform as intended. A 

button for each function—“Stop-safe,” “Run,” 

“Inch,” “Slow” and “Reverse.” They know that 

safety is one of the most important 

a im = factors in favor of Cline Control 
chess Pheer YING CO equipment; the operators are ab- 

| : solutely protected from electrical 

fF accidents that in poorly designed 

Shien f apparatus might mean the loss of 


cae oS” | life or serious injury. 


rT 


Cline electrical engineers devote 
themselves exclusively to the print- 
ing trades and lithographers’ require- 
ments. They are ready to assist you 
in selecting proper electrical equip- 
ment to operate any of your ma- 
chinery in the most effective and 
economical manner. 


The Cline Electric Manu- 
facturing Company furnish 
Motors and Control Equip- 
ments for Printing Presses, 
Newspaper Presses and Aux- 
iliary Machinery. The Cline 
System gives Automatic 
push-button control of each 
function. Independently 
operated from any location. 
There are no levers to oper- 
ate or buttons to turn. 


CLINE ELECTRIC MFG.Co. 


MAIN OFFICE: CONWAY BUILDING, 111W. WASHINGTON STREET. CHICAGO, ILL. 


EASTERN OFFICE 
MARBRIDGE BUILDING 
47 WEST 34TH STREET 

NEW YORK CITY 


WESTERN OFFICE 
SYST E aa FIRST NATIONAL BANK BLDG. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


CALIFORNIA 





CLINE () WESTINGHOUSE 
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Charles Eneu 
Johnson & Co. 








Copyright, 1928, by Charles Eneu Johnson and Company 
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Practically all of the better magazines of general circulation 
in the United States and Canada are set on the Monotype. The 
list includes The Saturday Evening Post, The Literary Digest, 
Hearst’s International and Cosmopolitan, Scribner's, Harper's, 
Century, Good Housekeeping, Ladies’ Home Journal, Woman's 
Home Companion, McLean’s Magazine, Modern Priscilla, Photo- 
play, Pictorial Review, Garden and Home Builder, Christian 
Herald, The Youth’s Companion—and hundreds of others. 


‘The “Reason 


Monotype faces are easier to read—all good editors and pub- 
lishers seek the maximum of legibility and secure it on the 
Monotype. 

Monotype-set type is clear, sharp and of uniform height-to- 
paper—for even color in good printing. 

Plates made from Monotype-set type, being sharper, give a 
greater number of impressions; they require less make-ready. 

Setting type around cuts or to irregular margins is easily and 
perfectly done on the Monotype. 

No other typesetting machine embodies within the scope 
of its operation so wide a range of accomplishment, such versa- 
tility in its product, nor contributes so much to the high 
quality of American magazine printing. 

The leading magazines of America are set on the Monotype 
because the Monotype has demonstrated itself to be the best 
method of typesetting for this class of work. 


OCI ae 


{ Monotypes Are Now Being Operated in Eighty-five \ 
\ Government Printing Offices, All Over the World { 


LANSTON MONOTYPE MACHINE COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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CAWAD CAWLS CAWLD CAWLSD CAWLS CAWLS CAWLS CAWAD CAWRS CAWRS CAWLS CAWLI CAML 


Composed in Monotype Garamont No. 248 and Garamond Bold No. 548 
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BRINGS TO THE LITHOGRAPHER A 
NEW AND IMPROVED TOOL 


It produces more work in a given time with no decrease 
in quality. 

It lessens the work of the pressman; it makes easy what 
has always been difficult. 


In no way, is the Miehle Offset Press experimental or 
uncertain. Every part and every function have been 
thoroughly tested in actual work for over a period of 
years in representative lithographic plants. 


The Miehle Offset is worthy of the investigation 
of every lithographer. 


MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS & MFG. CO. 


Main Office and Factory 
Fourteenth and Robey Streets, Chicago 


Operating Exhibits: Transportation Building, Chicago Printing Crafts Building, New York 


Sales Offices: 
PHILADELPHIA BOSTON DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES ATLANTA, Dobson Printers’ Supply Co. 
Distributors for CANADA: Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can. 





YOU NEVER HEARD OF A MIEHLE BEING SCRAPPED 
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The Price of Contentment 


HE printer who will not investigate new 
machinery and new methods cannot hope 
to make much of a success. 
In the printing industry, there is no machine 
so well worth investigation as the Miehle 
Vertical. 
When the printer looks into it he will see 
immediately why it is working a revolution 


in the industry. 


It is only fair to warn him, however, that if he makes 
the investigation he will buy a Miehle Vertical... . or 
be discontented forever afterwards. ( 











Main Office and Factory Sales Offices: 
: PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO — ATLANTA, Dodson Printers’ Supply Company 
Fourteenth and Robey Sts. BOSTON LOS ANGELES OKLAHOMA CITY, Western Newspaper Union 
CHICAGO DALLAS SALT LAKE CITY, Western Newspaper Union 
Operating Exhibits: 
° e . . . e . ° 7 
Transportation Building, Chicago Printing Crafts Building, New York 








MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS & MFG. CO. 
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-s look at the heavens 


but you remember the dipper ~ 


And the buying public registers its prefer- 
ence for products of effective graphic appeal. 
You can profitably make it a point to buy 
your photo-engravings from a craftsman 
pledged to the principles of this Association. 


Number One of a series illustrating the versatility of the zinc etching. 
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AMERICAN PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 
®ASSOCIATION® 


GENERAL OFFICES ¢ 863 MONADNOCK BLOCK © CHICAGO 
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Copyright 1927, American Photo-Engravers Association 
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AND PRINTED BY BARTLETT ORR PRESS 
AS A DEMONSTRATION OF THEIR USE OF 











LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY IN THEIR SERVICE 


TO IMPORTANT CLIENTS 


Under the Direction of Edward E. Bartlett 


SF EOI IIIS 





DIRECTOR OF LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY 
COMPANY 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
San Francisco CuHicaco NEw ORLEANS 
CanabiANn LinotyreE Ltp., ToRoNTO 
Representatives in the 
Principal Cities 
of the World 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE 
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LINOTYPED IN THE GARAMOND 
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7: N LINOTYPE GARAMOND FOR THE LINCOLN MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
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(Original in Full Process Colors and Gold) 
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GOTHIC 


URING the Middle Ages there were two controlling influences: 
religious faith, and feudalism. Faith erected Gothic cathedrals 
which, looming above all other buildings, towered heavenward 

Ss as though seeking to escape the limitations of stone. Symbols of 
(Se) human aspiration! Their unsubstantial walls, whose solidity was 
sacrificed by the inclusion of huge stained-glass windows, could not have soared 
to such heights and yet be able to withstand the thrusts of the pointed arches 
and groined vaults had they not been bolstered from without by a curious system 
of flying buttresses. 

In ornamentation the Gothic churches are as distinct from classic buildings 
as they are in general design. The medixval craftsmen, eschewing pagan patterns, 
borrowed freely from nature and from their own naive imaginations, some- 
times with quaintly grotesque results. In comparison with a Greek temple, which 
constitutes perfection attained, a thirteenth century French cathedral gives one 
the poignant feeling of beholding man’s utmost attempt toward the unattainable. 

Outside the carven portals of these sanctuaries was a world of danger and 
strife. The feudal lords took no undue precautions in building their crenelated 
castles upon hilltops from which the approaching enemy could be seen afar off. 
These haughty homes were fortresses primarily, and hence were bare of dainty 
gimcracks. But where there was wealth and puissance there was proud display— 
fine tapestries and massive silverware and wondrous carvings in wood and stone 
by the same craftsmen who wrought for the cathedrals. 
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(Illustrated with Rugs in color—sold an Important Collection) 


Plate 1x 


OLD ARMENIAN OR CAUCASIAN ANIMAL 
CARPET. XVII CENTURY 
Wiotn: Light feet 
Lenotu: Seventeen feet 


> 


Tue exact origin and period of this “animal 
carpet are subjects of controversy among the 
most eminent authorities on rare rugs. Pro- 
fessors F. R. Martin and F. Sarre claim that 

this design originated in the Armenian dis- 
tricts of Eastern Asia Minor, while Jacoby 

assigns them to Caucasia. There is little doubt, 
however, that this piece, among the finest of 

its type in existence, and in splendid con- 
dition, was woven in the Sixteenth or the 

Seventeenth Century. 

The ground is of cold madder red with a de- 
sign of intertwined bands, the movement of 

which is interrupted at their intersection by 


large flowers. The spaces show clearly the 


mythological dragon or phoenix from which 
this group derives the name “Animal’’ or 


“Dragon” carpet. 
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primary furnace would be approximately 4 per cent greater than in the case of 
coal, and this difference would be still greater if a gaseous fuel high in hydrocarbons, 
such as by-product coke oven gas, were assumed instead of oil. 
The general formula for the specific heat of any gas at constant pressure may be 
expressed : 
C,m A+ Bi+CFh + DF (12) 
The mean specific heat over a temperature range ¢,— ¢, is then 


: '£A+Bt+Cf+DA 
—— 





ay at 
1 
or by integration 


p ty ‘| (14) 


$ zero, the mean specific heat 


(15) 


Its Measurement ” between 
stant pressure. Excent in 





——— 
such variatio 
neglected. 
The range of presst 
varying from that at wh 
for combustion to the suc 
surfaces, that in the cor 
assumed to be at a constz 
specific heat which shoulc 
constant pressure of the g 
heat of the water vapor c 
within the limits of accuracy of practically all combustion data c 
The values of the constants 4, B and C of formula (12) fc 
specific heat of the gases commonly encountered in combustion 
Table 27. The values of 4/2, C/3 and D/4 for use in the inte 
determining the mean specific heat, may readily be computed fro1 
table. 
The values of the constants for carbon dioxide below 2200 d 
Holborn and Henning, while above this temperature a modificatic 
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This Business Book by Babcock & Wilcox is 


| 4 standard text in school of engineering 
| 


—the ultimate in advertising value. 


PRINTED 
IN USA 
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iamond Power Cutters 








Leading Improvements 
That Are Most Important 
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The Back-Gauge has very rapid travel, ) GRLLLLULLLLLLL 
each revolution of the gauge hand-wheel 


moving back-gauge exactly two inches. 


Has a double-acting Safety Starting Lever, 
automobile style—operator can stop and 
lock knife travel at any point, down or up. 


The extra heavy Main Drive-Shaft has 
three long oilless bearings—one in the 
Outhanger and one at each side of the 
massive base, (note that there is one on 
each side of the fly-wheel). 


Depth of the Table in front of Knife is 204 
inches; height of the Table from floor is 38 
inches—very convenient for handling stock. 


Heavy Outhanger Bracket has two base 
supports—can be removed without bending 
the drive-shaft, leaving two Main Bearings. 


Back-Gauge Guide locks directly to under 
side of the table and has adjustable gibs to 
take up possible wear. Gauge lock-lever is 
just at right of gauge hand-wheel in front. 


When jogging heavy lifts of stock, Back- 
Gauge cannot lift from the table or move 
backwards— gauge cannot shift position. 








Write Today for Literature— Your Dealer Will Sell You a Diamond 














The Challenge Machinery Co. 
Chicago, 17-19 E. Austin Av. Grand Haven, Mich, —220 W. 19th St. New York g 
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What owners say of the Model “K” 


Og emmoucn we have been very enthusiastic about our 
new Model “K” (39x52) Cleveland Folder we have been 
told we were rather conservative. Many letters have been 
received, similar to those quoted here, which bear this out: 


“We MusT confess that we did not buy 
the new Model “K” with the enthu- 
siasm and confidence as was the case 
with other new models of folding ma- 
chines brought out from time to time 
by your company. 


We are glad to say that after several 
months of operation we are highly 
pleased with its performance. We con- 
sider it the best model Folder your com- 
pany has ever produced —and we have 


had them all.” 
THE BURKHARDT CO. 


Detroit, Michigan 


The Model “K” 
CLEVELAND 
Folder (39x52) 
equipped with 
CLEVELAND 
Automatic Con- 
tinuous Air 
Wheel Feeder. 


“.... THE new Model “K” has done 
everything you have claimed for it 
and a little more.... We are very 
well pleased with the production we 
are getting and with the decrease in 
spoilage... . 

On one job a sheet, size 28x52, was 
folded to a 72-page form (right angle) 
size 4%4x9%. Our production on this 
run (250,000) was 2400 complete 72- 
page books per hour. 


DITTLER BROS. 
Adlanta, Ga. 


“Tue production figures we have 
been able to get so far have been 
very gratifying. We are running a 
sheet 33'x 37, substance 45 lb. 
M. F. Book, at an average of 4100 
finished books per hour... . The 
highest figure we were able to ob- 
tain on your competitive machine 
was 2800 sheets per hour on this 


identical job.” 
PROGRESS PRINTING 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Production obtained from the Model “K’”’ Cleveland on full size sheets is equal to and 
often in excess of the maximum production obtained from any other type of folder. 


The Model “‘K” will fold any sheet from maximum size down to 10x12 and due to our 
ability to feed sheets edge to edge, which is an exclusive Cleveland feature, production 
on smaller sheets is greatly in excess of any other type of folder. 


[He [jeEveranofejoine Macrine[a 


General Offices and Factory: CLEVELAND, OHIO 


NEW YORK—34th Street and 8th Avenue 
BOSTON—Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
CHICAGO—532 S. Clark Street 





PHILADELPHIA~—1024 Public Ledger Building 
LOS ANGELES~—East Pico and Maple St. 
SAN FRANCISCO—514 Howard Street 
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Max. sheet size. 
Min. sheet size . 8x6 
Max. folded size . 4% x124% ..... G5 £6 2. « s 
Min. folded size . 2x3 3 























4 of the 65 Model ‘O’ folds 








Double 
16-page book 


8-page book 
Double Imposition 


19 x 25 
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(None of these forms can be folded on other 19x25 Folders) 


OX of the Model “O” 
CLEVELAND Folder’s 
greatest virtues as a money- 
saver is its extreme flexibility. 
Almost any desired type of 
fold can be made swiftly and 
accurately on this machine as 
long as the sheet size does not 
exceed 19”x25”. The Model 
“O” will fold 65 different 
forms from the full size sheet, 
as against 18 for other types 
of 19x25 Folders. 


Some of these 65 forms cut 





ordinary machine folding time 
in half. One Chicago printer, 
on a million run of a circular 
15” x 9%” with two parallel 
and two right angle folds, was 
able to average better than 
10,000 an hour, whereas he had 
figured on his ordinary pro- 
duction of less than 5,000. 


A set of 20 Dummy Folds 
which illustrate some of these 
money-saving short-cuts in the 
bindery, will be sent to any 
printer or binder. 


Other CLEVELAND Folders 


Model “K” (39x52) Model “B” (26x40) 
Model “E” (17x22) Model “L” (17x22) 


Cleveland Automatic Pile and Continu- 
ous Air Wheel Feeders. 









Model “O” 
(19x25) 






Full specifications for these machines are 
available upon request. 
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General Offices and Factory: CLEVELAND, OHIO 


PHILADELPHIA—1024 Public Ledger Building 
LOS ANGELES—East Pico and Maple St. 
SAN FRANCISCO—514 Howard Street 
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NEW YORK—34th Street and 8th Avenue 
BOSTON —Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
CHICAGO—532 S. Clark Street 



























KEEPING YOUR 
TYPE METAL‘! 
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PLUS METAL 








EEPING Type Metal in Perfect Balance To maintain perfect type metal balance is to 

is the secret of getting the best and most restore the correct percentages of certain 
economical results. Perfect balance is the elements that are thrown off balance by 
chief characteristic of metal that causes the continued use and remelting. 


least trouble. It’s a part of the There’s but one way to keep 
metal that gives sharp, clear, = your metal in perfect balance 
uniform printing. And it’s - —use Imperial Metal serviced 
necessary in the metal supply by the Plus Plan. A note on 
that can be used indefinitely METAL your letter head brings a copy 
with uniformly good results. © 1928, Imperial Type Metal Co. of the Plan to your office. 


IMPERIAL TYPE METAL COMPANY 


Manufacturing the following metals: 
LINOTYPE | 2 @) B) MONOTYPE | Oho) Reds "4 INTERTYPE LINOGRAPH STEREOTYPE THOMPSON 
Philadelphia “+ Cleveland .: New York .: Chicago 
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LUDLOW 
IN THE PRESSROOM 


Tue extent and difficulty of make-ready 
depends on two factors—the accuracy of 
the press and the accuracy in height to 
paper of the type form. 


Due to matrices unusually accurate in 
drive, the fact that the feet of the slugs are 
trimmed while they are still held in the 
mold, and that there is no wear on the 
mold jaws, Ludlow slugs are remarkably 


accurate in height to paper. 


In consequence, forms of Ludlow com- 
position, on presses which are in proper 
condition, make-ready more easily and 


print more perfectly. 


The Ludlow system of hand-set, slug-cast 
composition cuts all make-ready time in 
half in addition to reducing costs in the 


composing room, 


LUDLOW TYPOGRAPH COMPANY 


2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Boston: Harbor Bldg., 470 Atlantic Ave. Atlanta: Palmer Bldg., 41 Marietta St. 
New York: World Bldg., 63 Park Row San Francisco: Hearst Bldg.,5 Third St. 








LUDLOW QUALITY SLUG COMPOSITION 
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When you are in the market for an automobile, you set about to acquire all the new features that your 


() oullay will buy. If you are considering new pressroom equipment, see how many more advantages the 


new C é P Craftsman Automatic Unit offers you for the same investment. 


(( 


The New Craftsman Automatic Unit— 


a Direct Investment in Profits 


HE purchase price of the New 1414” x 

22” Craftsman Automatic Unit is less 

than that of any other automatic press 
having a like capacity. Low operating and main- 
tenance costs and negligible upkeep make it a 
direct investment in profits. 

The proprietor who is a working member of 
his force can double this efficiency—load for an 
hour’s run—go back and forth from desk to 
press—trim, bill, ship, talk to customers, and 
lose nothing in running time. One ordinary 
pressman can operate three or more Craftsman 


590 


Automatics and charge not over 15 minutes out 
of the hour against each. Those short run jobs 
which leave the biggest profit in the till are dis- 
patched with very little supervision—and in 
the quality manner. 

Give this unit all that fine, exacting work in 
which you cannot tie up your expensive, long 
run equipment. Wedding announcements, per- 
sonal stationery, deckel edge brochures, special 
programs, de luxe halftone jobs—entrust them 
with entire confidence to the new Chandler & 
Price Craftsman Automatic Unit. 


Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 





The Chandler & Price 14144” x 22” Craftsman Automatic Unit is a new machine from the floor 
up. It is made entirely within the Chandler & Price organization. Its outstanding features are 
matched by many important refinements springing from Chandler & Price’s 41 years’ service 
to the printing industry. It possesses a new rigidity, a new versatility, a new accessibility, a new 
simplicity and completeness of design. A few typical points are cited below. 


Extension roller tracks help take the 
spring out of the rollers, support the 
rollers in traveling over the disk, and 
keep them from crowding in on the 
disk. They relieve the rollers of exces- 
sive pressure and friction, and remove 
all danger of melting and warping. All 
this lengthens the life of rollers and 
improves ink distribution. 


Chandler é° Price engineers have elim- 
inated the jumping of the rollers as 
they go over the horn of the bed. A roller 
on the saddle rides on the inside of a 
specially designed cam holding roller 
trucks to tracks. Noise is reduced. 
Traction and speed are increased. Ink 
distribution is improved. The life of 
the bed track is lengthened. 


Adjustable bed tracks permit adjust- 
ment of roller pressure on form and 
aid in securing good color work. They 
are easily adjustable to 1-1000th of 
an inch. This exclusive Chandler & 
Price feature is one of several devel- 
opments which enable this machine 
lo produce beautiful halftone and de 
lure jobs of all kinds. 


The Chandler & Price 14144” x 22” Craftsman 
Automatic Unit deserves a place in every 
money-making shop by virtue of its practical 
size, speed, great impressional strength, qual- 
ity product, versatility, reasonable first cost 


. | Chandler & Price 


PRESSES & PAPER CUTTERS / ¢ 




















Automatie Unit. 





C e P’s exclusive noiseless ink al- 
tachment limits movement of the disk 
to a short, fixed arc with each turn of 
the lever. There is no spinning. The 
ink is thus broken up, and streaking 
is eliminated. Excellent ink distribu- 
tion is furnished by four form rollers, 
two vibrating rollers and vibrating 
brayer fountain. 


The 1414” x 22” Craftsman Auto- 
matic Unit has rare accessibility. 
Quickly detaching two ‘arms makes 
whole front of press and platen open. 
Slight changes possible without re- 
moving arms. Hopper and entire 
feeding mechanism are stationary off 
to the right—over the large gear— 
always out of the way. 


Suction fingers on feed bar carry sheet 
to platen. Delivery arm reaches over 
edge of open platen, grasps printed 
sheet with suction fingers, draws out 
and drops on delivery board. Syn- 
chronized hopper and delivery table 
hold 12” pile (2100 sheets of 100- 
pound enamel), a full hour’s run. 
You get perfect jogging. 


and low cost of operation and maintenance. 


y y 


Let us send you complete description and specifi- 
cations on the new Chandler é? Price Craftsman 


~_~ 








THE CHANDLER & PRICE COMPANY 


Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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GRAHAM BROTHERS 


TRUCKS 
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Completeness and accessibility 
of service facilities add definitely 
to the value of the owner’s in- 
vestment in Graham Brothers 
Trucks and Commercial Cars 
—at work throughout the 
world. 


Thereisa Dodge Brothers Dealer 


BY DODGE BROTHERS 

















SER VICE—Always and Everywhere 


near you with skilled mechanics 
and genuine repair parts—equip- 
ped to give immediate service 
at low cost. No long layups. 
No waiting for parts. No costly 
delays. 


GRAHAM BROTHERS 


EVANSVILLE — DETROIT — stockton 
A DIVISION OF DODGE BROTHERS, Inc 
GRAHAM BROTHERS (CANADA) LIMITED, TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


ThePremierTwoRev S&S 
olution, four roller 
bed sizes, 30x41. 
5 x 45, 38 x 48, 43 x 
52, 45 x 56, 49 x 66. 


The Choice of Practical Piesshaotse 





IRMS which buy on merit are 
increasing in number yearly. 


They buy only after thorough in- 
vestigation. They are the owners 
of the Premier Two Revolution. 
They are ready for competition at 
all times, on any kind of work. 


Obvious superiorities — such as the 


cylinder lifting mechanism, the bed 
drive, the quick change of delivery 
from fly to tape—merely indicate 
other advantages just as advanced. 


Built in six sizes, the Premier 
invites close comparison. Ask a 
representative to tell you what 
owners are doing with it. 


Harris-SEYBOLD-PoTTER Co. General Offices: Cleveland, O. 


Sales Offices: NewYorx, Cuicaco, SAN Francisco, PHILADELPHIA, 
Boston, Dayton. Factories: CreveraNp, Dersy, Conn., DayTon 





Seybold Automatic 
Cutters. Si #4. 


38, 40, 44. 50, 56, 64, 
74, 84 and 94 inch. 
Illustration shows 44- 
inch size Automatic 


Chosen in Comparison’s Searchlight 


7 compare paper cutters ent fields in which Seybolds 
1s to purchase a Seybold. are serving, is to have full 
confidence that the machine 
offered to you for your busi- 
ness, is the most profitable 
investment you can make. 


To recall the years of devel- 
opment behind each machine, 
is to realize the advanced 
engineering in Seybold design. 


To think of the many differ’ | Address all inquiries direct to 


HaArRIS‘SEYBOLD-POTTER Co. Seysotp Macuine Co. Division, DAYTON, OHIO 





Speed of the Profitable Kind/ 


RINTING rapidly is not so 
important as turning out 
beautiful work rapidly. 


Impressional strength, a practical 
size of form, and features which 
assure accurate register, need not 
be sacrificed in the attempt to 
obtain high speeds of production. 


With this in mind, investigate 
the elliptical gear drive of the 
Whitlock Pony—the drive 
fundamentally responsible for the 
growth in Whitlock popularity. 


Investigate its other exclusive, 
advanced features. A represen- 
tative will gladly outline them. 


HarrIis-SEYBOLD-POTTER Co. + General Offices, Cleveland, Ohio 


Sales Offices: NEw YORK, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO, PHILADELPHIA, 
Boston, DayTon. Factories: CLEVELAND, DerBy, CONN., DAYTON 


HARRIS’SEYBOLD> 











Proved J —the Greatest Appeal 


¢ to Your Buying Judgment 


N single and in two color models, 

in plants the world over, PoTTER 
Offset Presses are earning maximum 
dividends for their owners. 


They are producing exceptional work 
at such high average speeds that their 
owners are rapidly installing ad- 
ditional Potters. 


These leaders buy offset presses for 
exactly the same reasons as their cus- 
tomers buy from them —they judge 
by (1) the grade of work produced, 
(2) the way they hold to delivery 
dates, and (3) their general reliability. 


Ask for some facts regarding the place 
of Potters in the industry. 


Harris-SEYBOLD-POTTER Co. General Offices: Cleveland, O. 
Sales Offices: NewYorx, Cuicaco, SAN Francisco, PHILADELPHIA, 
Boston, Dayton. Factories: CtevetaND, Dersy, Conn., DAYTON 


HARRIS’SEYBOLD’POTTER 
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Produced on a Harris Offset Press 





“Some of these Rollers have 
been running over three 
years without adjust- 
ments to weather con- 
ditions and are still 


LO0UNE. Ch... bss 
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A. T. De La Mare Co., Inc. 


IDEAL 7 ypograph Rollers 


Here’s a roller that stands up under any speed on any press 
under any condition of service. Ideal Typograph Rollers will not 





} BEE swell, shrink or melt. They are a big factor in keeping the quality 
of work up and the costs down in thousands of America’s better 
printing plants. Once properly set, resetting is unnecessary. They 

PRODUCTS come true and even and stay that way. With proper care, won't 


Ideal Typograph Rollers crack from inks or pigments. Heavy blacks, blues, purples wash 
Made by a patented process of off quickly allowing immediate runs of yellow or 


vulcanized vegetable oils and white, with no trace of the darker colors. Need 


varnishes similar to those used in : 
printing inks. All-season rollers no ageing or any special treatment to prevent 
ground true. Guaranteed not to r Z 4 
melt; shrink or swell. For use as deterioration when not in use. 
ductors and distributors on all 
Presses and for form rollers with Every printer interested in better quality, greater dura- 


bb: " ie ; c ; 
ey bility, faster speed, time-saving and other roller economies, 
Ideal Process Rollers should send for our free book, “The Story of Ideal Rollers.” 
Designed to permit printers to Let this interesting, instructive book tell you why Ideals 


ae 9 ———, Bo are the rollers today preferred by thousands of America’s 
tions and on all presses. A big best printing plants. Send for all the facts today. 
forward step in pressroom prac- 
tice, particularly for large estab- 
lishments, and in shops where a 
constant supply of goodrollers is 
essential. 


Graphic Rollers 


Molded from gelatinous com- 
sition principally for use as 
| em rollers. May also be used as 
ductors and distributors. Can be 
used at any desired speedof press. 


Guaranteed not to melt. 

Ideal Lithographic Rollers R re) ] ] e Yr s 
Made of vulcanized vegetable 

pes rte al cal be ood 

or a yeas, 1 IDEAL ROLLER & MANUFACTURING & ek 

mae anahendiidlian evenind Sole Selling Agents 


true. Need no breaking-in or General Offices THE AULT & WIBORG COMPANY ar gion poe A ie 


scraping. and Plant No. 1 
2512 W. 24th Street NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO Long Island City 


Chicago, Ill. Branches in All Principal Cities New York 
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Showing rows of ANGLE STEEL chairs in a knitting mill 


our Payroll Pays- 


-for Angle Steel Equipment / 














No.35D.S.B. 
Revolving 
Stool 














bs ea comfort and physical ease of the employee is important to 
his employer. For experts have demonstrated that employee’s 
comfort spells more and better production; and therefore greater 


profits for his employer. 


In fact, so important has the comfort 
of the employee now become that the 
largest and most successful manufac- 
turers everywhere are devoting special 
attention to his physical welfare. 


ANGLE STEEL EQUIPMENT is 
especially constructed for comfort. Seats 
are carefully shaped and concaved to 
afford least fatigue during long working 
hours. Flexible, yielding, spring -steel 
pillars support shaped backs. These in 
many instances are adjustable, afford- 
ing maximum comfort in back support. 


We also make a line of stools with legs 
adjustable inch by inch to ten inches. 


ANGLE STEEL EQUIPMENT 
has thus become an exceedingly im- 
portant production feature. In short 
“Your Payroll Pays” for ANGLE 
STEEL. 


Durable, long-lived, attractively fin- 
ished—your investment in ANGLE 
STEEL will prove to be an exceed- 
ingly safe and profitable one. Write 
for our complete catalog. 


ANGLE STEEL STOOL COMPANY 
Main Office and Factory: Plainwell, Michigan 


Branches: 


ANGLE STEEL STOOL COMPANY 


98 Park Place, New York 


ANGLE STEEL STOOL COMPANY OF ILLINOIS - - 325 W. Madison Street, Chicago 


ALL STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


333 State Street, Detroit 


PARENT METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY - 134 No. 4th and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia 


Agents and Dealers in Principal Cities: Detroit Chicago St.Louis Milwaukee Pittsburgh 
Philadelphia New York Newark Rochester Buffalo Syracuse, etc. 
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Printers Need Good Floors 


Whether it is the ponderous weight and vibration of Send your flooring problem to us for solution. Our 
printing presses or the constant trucking of forms or engineers will study your needs and make proper 
heavy paper stocks, a good, strong, resilient flooring recommendation without any obligation to you. 
is necessary. Printers everywhere have found Kreolite Prices now as low as 24 per square foot, installed complete 


Wood Block Floors have solved these problems. The Jennison Wright Company 
; TOLEDO, OHIO es= 
Cut only from carefully selected and seasoned timber, Of 
Branches in All Cities Fx ; 


Kreolite Wood Blocks are laid with the tough end- 
grain uppermost. The grooves in every block 

are filled with Kreolite Pitch which binds 

the entire floor into a solid unit. 


The picture shown is one of the 
paper stock rooms in the plant 
of the National Cash Register 
Co., Dayton, Ohio. 
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This will make you 
independent of the weather 


WARM OR COO 





YORK 
SAIR-CONDITIONING > 
UNIT 


ERE is scientific control of both 

moisture and temperature at 
a fraction of what it would cost you 
to put in a big, expensive central 
air-conditioning system. You know 
the importance of proper condition- 
ing—how vital it is to you to be 
able to run your press room at 
capacity regardless of weather, 
or keep your paper stocks 
with the proper moisture con- 
tent! 


You can take any single room, 
any floor, or your entire building, 


and heat and condition it com- 
pletely and scientifically with York 
Air-Conditioning Units. Then shut 
off the lazy radiators and pipe 
coils and stop worrying about the 
weather! 


A York Unit goes in as easy as any 
other single machine. You simply 
connect to steam, water and electric 


YORK 


lines and fix the controls. Any tem- 
perature you want, any degree of 
moisture is yours at once and evenly 
distributed throughout. 


Don’t put off finding out all about 
York Air-Conditioning Units. Figure 
your added profit with an ideal 
climate. Here’s the way to get it. 
For information address York Heat- 
ing & Ventilating Corporation, De- 
partment C, 1524 Locust Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Air-Conditioning Unit 


YORK HEATING & VENTILATING CORPORATION, PHILADELPHIA 


Engineered Products 


Manufacturers of the Famous York Heat-Diffusing Units 
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not profitable 


URNING crude fuels in a raw state is a primitive method 
of obtaining heat. It is wasteful, troublesome and dirty. 
Civilization cannot tolerate it much longer. 


Gas gives you concentrated heat, delivered at the burner, in 
any quantity, at any time. Gas is the only thing that burns. 


Use of gas for heat, wherever heat is needed, means: doing 
away with the dirt and nuisance of ashes; relieving traffic of the 
heavy haulage of crude fuels; the abandonment of unsightly 
chimney stacks, spreading noxious fumes and soot over the 
neighborhood. It also means improved products. 


As industry advances in economic efficiency, the use of gas 
in its heat-treating operations grows. Ask your gas company» 
now, what gas is doing for other companies in your line of 
business. 





American Gas Association 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York City 
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SIMPLICITY 
VERSATILITY 
EFFICIENCY 


























KLUGE 


U4 (@) 7 VeTORS Te) cB a) ela 
Your Most 


Reliable 
Assistant 


THE KLUGE AUTOMATIC JOB PRESS FEEDER 
is versatile because it will satisfactorily handle anything 
that a platen press is called upon to print. It is simple 
because all necessary adjustments can be made easily and 
quickly and there is nothing complex about its mechanism. 
It is efficient because it does its work reliably, keeping 
perfect time with the speed of the press and registering 
with hair-line precision. Aside from its mechanical per- 
fection, the KLUGE FEEDER has a much-confirmed 
reputation for materially increasing production, while 
appreciably decreasing cost . . . . Any of our branches 
will be glad to prove this to you in a practical way. 














Brandtjen & Kluge, Inc. 
Head Office and Factory 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA, U. S. A. 
Branches with operating exhibits: 


77 White Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


733 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


1051 First Street 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


412 North Third Street 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


86 Forsyth Street, S. W. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


217 Browder Street 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


881 Mission Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 




















Foreign Representatives: 
H.W. CASLON & Co. LTD., London; S. COOKE PROPRIETARY LTD., Melbourne; TORONTO TYPE FOUNDRY CoO., Toronto 
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Seeing Better Means Doing Better 


BEN7AMIN 
Glassteel Diffuser 


—the right light for the printing plant. 


No matter what department, for the 
“comp” at the case, in the machine 
room, for the make-upman on thestone, 
or in the press room or bindery, the 
Glassteel Diffuser is the selection of 
those who know. 


In book and job offices, large and small, 
in the big city daily and in the little 
village weekly, Glassteel Diffusers are 
displacing all other kinds of lighting 


equipment. 


In addition to a powerful light, so dif- 
fused that is easy on the eyes, the 


Glassteel Diffuser is an unusually good 
looking equipment. 


And the light which escapes to the 
upper portions adds greatly to the 
cheerful appearance and attractiveness 
of the room. 


An exclusive Benjamin feature, the 
globe holder expansion ring and five- 
point locking screw suspension 
prevents breaking or falling of the 
enclosing globe. 
“ “ 
Write our nearest office for full in- 
formation on the Right Light for the 
Printing Plant. 


Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co. 


120-128 S. Sangamon Street 
Chicago 


New York: 247 W. 17th St. San Francisco: 448 Bryant St. 


Manufactured in Canada by the Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
Toronto, Ontario. 
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Industrial 
Howlers 








Benjamin-Starrett 
Panel Boards 




















No.3 BOSTON 
STITCHER® & 


urning the handwheel to gauge the thickness of work auto- 
matically adjusts all parts—a feature of thes No. 3 Boston; 
and the same principle applies to all other Boston models. 
Handles flat and pamphlet work, stitching a full half inch in 
thickness. It is the simplest of all wire stitchers, has combined 
flat and saddle table, operates at high speed and produces an 
unrivaled quality of work. Wire No. 30 to No. 25 round and 
21x25 flat is used on the No. 3 Boston Wire STITCHER. 


GENERAL SELLING AGENT 


American Type Founders Company (4 


Sold also by BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, all selling houses; 
in Mexico and South America by NaTionat Paper AND Type Company; in Canada by 


Sears Company Canapa Limitep, Toronto- Montreal-Winnipeg No. 3 Boston Wire Stitcher with 


Motor Attachment 





























SET IN MEMBERS OF THE GOUDY FAMILY 








“GOES STEEL LITHO © 


Mi" Certificates & Bordered Blanks 


This NEW LINE is com- 
posed of 16 styles includ- S: beautiful, so impressive, so inherently suggestive of 


ing Certificates with the value are these new Goes Blanks that they are certain 
regular corporation word- 


ing upon them, open to fascinate you—to win your immediate approval. 


faced or blank body Each time you finger one, you will instinctively admire 


Sere Raper the beautiful cuttings of the engraver’s needle, the sharp- 


series of Common and. neéss\and the detail of fine lithography, and the crackle 
Preferred Certificates. and the enduring qualities of fine Goes Linen Bond paper. 
A comp ete aes le set is This beautiful new line of Blanks has been designed and produced 
phd cae ati to meet a persistent and constantly increasing demand for a line of 
Beprepared! Have | ithographed Stock Certificates and Bordered Blanks of exceptional 
eee re foe: ee. quality —a line of Lithographed Blanks which will reflect the value of 
rs ae o a a ol ary every issue printed upon. them and the merit of every organization 
oye py which uses them—a line of Blanks high in quality, rich in appearance, 


ONG J en yet reasonable in price. 


Co. GOES LITHOGRAPHING COMPANY 
35 West 61st St., Chicago 


CEPI E UXT 


¥ 
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Half MEN cant get the most 
out of Your presses 


ye hire feeders and pay them for their skill 
and speed in feeding presses. But do you ex- 
pect them to be motor experts, too? That divides 
their attention. You get just “half-feeders”’. 











Operating and protecting electric motors is a 
separate job; a highly technical one, that can be 
done better by C-H Press Control. 


More expertly than even a highly trained elec- 
trician can hope to do, C-H Pre-Set Press Control 
starts, stops, inches your presses—all at the touch 
of a button. It drives your presses at the safest, 
most efficient speed for the job, at a speed set in 
advance by the foreman. Since the feeder has un- 
divided responsibility for feeding the press, he can 
easily keep the pace—do better work and more of 
it—get every dollar profit from his press. 

The C-H line of Press Controllers includes one for 
all standard presses, all motors, D. C. or A. C. Isn’t 


such an improvement, for every press you own, worth 
a thorough investigation? Write for complete facts. 


Note the convenience of C-H The CUTLER-HAMMER Mfg. Co. 


Push-Button Control 
Pioneer Manufacturers of Electric Control Apparatus 


C-H Control push buttons can be located wherever 
most convenient for the feeder. Photo shows the ar- 1249 St. Paul Avenue 


rangement on one of the 6 Babcock Presses in the 
plant of the Auentionn Cartan Corp., Brechin, N. Y. MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


CUTLER@HAMMER 


Press Room Efficiency Depends on Electrical Control 
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Happy New Year- 


HEN the new Bingham Calendar is 
posted, all the “boys” come crowding 
around to see what’s new in “Old Times CHICAGO 
636-704 Sherman Street 


in the Print Shop.” These cartoons have DETROIT aaciaeidiaiiiaas 
KALAMAZOO 


become famous—their characters are types 223 West Ransom Street 
aie Hamilton Avenue 


known to every printer. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
721-723 South 4th Street 


. . ’ 
For seventy-nine years Bingham’s Compo- sctiaaeeael e 


sition Rollers have been intimately associated <—-- 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


with the progress of printing in America— East and Harrison Streets 
PITTSBURGH 
88-90 South 13th Street 


known to quality printers everywhere. sesame 
629 South Alabama Street 


NASHVILLE 


Write for the 1928 Bingham Calendar 911 Berryhill Avenue 
ATLANTA 
274-6 Trinity Ave., S.W. 


ST. LOUIS 
514-516 Clark Avenue 


5 
’ DALLAS 
& & 1310 Patterson Avenue 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS 


For 79 Years Bingham’s Reliable Printers’ Rollers 
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LIKE THIS ROTARY PRESS? 


If you had one like it you would, and money couldn’t buy it from you. That’s just how Kidder users feel. We can 
build a Rotary for your work and save you both time and money. Let us count you among our satisfied customers. 


KIDDER PRESS COMPANY «+ ~~ DOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


NEW YORK, 261 Broadway + CHICAGO, 166 W. Jackson St. + TORONTO, CAN., 445 King St., West 





| 





fr 








-A MONITOR EQUIPPED PLANT 





The Blakely Printing Company of 
Chicago has purchased 


Ten— 
Monitor 
Stitchers 


The first one was bought in 1900; the last 
one in 1916. All are in operation. 











Plant of the Blakely Printing Co., Chicago 


LATHAM MACHINERY COMPANY 


1153 FULTON STREET, CHICAGO 
NEW YORK, 461 Eighth Avenue PHILADELPHIA, Bourse Building BOSTON, 531 Atlantic Avenue 
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+ Clase 


Vandercook & Sons, 
1722 West Austin Avenue, 
Chicago 


Gentlemen: 


When we think of proofs we think 
of Vandercook. Since the very inception of 
the Vandercook Proof Press we have had one 
in our shop. We now have three Vandercook 
presses in operation and they all give very 
satisfactory service. 


For simplicity of operation and 
good proofing qualities, I do not think you 
can equal the Vandercook Composing Room 
Cylinder. 


sincerely, 
BCP; SL (A.0 
Cc, Fi 


November 
Eleventh 
sos T7 


The best Artizans 
appreciate 


the best tools 


VANDERCOOK PROOF PRESSES 
are the tools chosen by the best Ad 
Setters, the best Printers and the 
highest class of publications. 


Newspapers all over the United States 
and in foreign countries have also 


found that a No. 25A Vandercook 
was of the greatest utility. 


Rigid-bed construction, accuracy and 
accessibility are outstanding features. 
A small form on any part of the bed 
receives as even an impression as a 
large form in the center. There is no 


drag. Even an unsupported 10-point 
letter will show no excess impression 
and will remain standing after the 


proof is pulled. 


VANDERCOOK 
& SONS 


Originators of the Modern Proof Press 


1716-26 West Austin Avenue 
CHICAGO 





for Children Send for information on 


Children brought up on Jellee your special requirements. 
GOOD LUCK Margarine lose 3 

nothing in nourishment, yet There’s a VANDERCOOK 
mother makes a big saving. 





It stimulates growth; creates PROOF PREss forevery use 
Btrength and energy. / 


JELKE 


GooD LUCK 


MARGARINE 


3 THE FINEST SPREAD FOR BREAD 
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14 Years of Automatic 


American Type Founders Company 


a @ 
Des Moines, lowa 
CSS Hil Ng Gentlemen: 
] We have been very much surprised at 


the performance of our Style B Kelly. 
We had been skeptical about this par- 
. 3 ; ticular machine for a number of years, 
A background of experience behind the Kelly which and only after a great deal of investiga- 
is assurance of knowing the how and why of auto- _—‘iom placed our order. The large sheet 
y Te ; size gives us considerable advantage 
matic printing press requirements. oversmallersizepresses,andweare able 
3 ean on to keep up a speed on the Style B equal 
Users of 5350 Style B Kellys appreciate their sim- to that of many smaller machines and, 

; : og =° ee we believe, a better quality of work. 
ple mechanisms, unrivalled printing qualities, rigid “ications 


impressions, large production, low operating costs, comes to us every fall, in better shape 
: : than we ever handled it before. The 
safety devices and the conveniences for the speedy sneer size is 14x17." The white origi. 


handling of work and forms. nal is printed both sides on plate finish 
stock, the duplicate and triplicate 


J. F. Widman & Sons Co., McGregor, Iowa, after sheets are printed one side only. There 


j ‘ ; are 40 sets of changes in this job and 
investigation, placed an order for a Kelly and express cork latin onssbavedia quedeaplices, 


their satisfaction with the _— and the American’s and is one of the hardest forms we ever 


inStallation service, in the letter herewith. get to handle. On the Kelly this is 
going through nicely. 


You will be equally pleased with results during 1928 We aes gies OF oun paceiane of this 

. . press, also of the service that we have 

and the years following if you place your order for _ had fromthe American Type Founders 
ne or more of these cost-reducin n - Company. —_—_Yours very truly, 

one or more of these cost-reducing, dependable, long jaar canes 


service Kelly Presses. By A. J.Widman, Sec'y 
October 28, 1927 


FOR SALE AT ALL SELLING HOUSES OF THE 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 


Sold also by Barnhart Brothers & Spindler, a// selling houses; Sears Company Canada Limited, Toronto-Montreal-Winnipeg; 
Alex. Cowan & Sons, Ltd., a// houses in AuStralia and New Zealand; Camco {Machinery} Limited, London, England; 
National Paper and Type Co., Central and South America, Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico and West Indies 





J J + J J J J J J J ° - ¢ ° ° J J J ° J J J J J J J J + ¢ ° ° ° * O - J J 


SET IN GARAMOND BOLD AND GARAMOND BOLD ITALIC AMERICAN BORDER 
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OPINION ‘‘Characters never change. Opinions alter— 
characters are only developed.”’ 

Let OPINIONS of your reliability and capacity become something more than a 

mere impression. To use MEISEL products (presses, sheet-cutters, slitters, and 


accessories) is to develop the character of the production and earning capacities of 
your business. You can not bequeath leadership. 


‘‘ Meisel products are built to help the purchaser”’ 
Meisel Press Mfg. Co., 944 Dorchester Ave., Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


at 


RHE ESS HEAT MEST Me BAS Me BALM LG EA KM BANS BEAR MA ATM 


FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT AT ALL SELLING HOUSES 


e e i 
Chandler & Price Presses 
rin Ing C. & P. Craftsman and 


Auto Clamp Power Cutters 





“had 


@ Colt’s Armory Presses 
Machineryand | === 
y Boston Wire Stitchers 
Boston Staple Binders 
Challenge Machinery Co. 


& 
upplies = 
Lee Two-Revolution Press 


Diamond Power Cutters 
> Hamilton Manufacturing Co. 
Wood and Steel Equipment 
Kelly Automatic Presses 
F. P. Rosback Co. Products 


American Type F ounders H. B. Rouse & Co. Products 


Type, Borders and Ornaments 


Company Metal Leads and Slugs 


Brass Rule and Metal Furniture 


Boston, Mass. Buffalo, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. Denver, Colo. Potter and Poco Proof Presses 
New York City Pittsburgh, Pa. St. Louis, Mo. Portland, Ore. Vandercook Proof Presses 
Philadelphia, Pa. Cleveland, Ohio Milwaukee, Wis. San Francisco, Cal. Ss h h Machi Cc 
Richmond, Va. Cincinnati, Ohio Minneapolis, Minn. Spokane, Wash. outhwort achine Vo. 
Baltimore, Md. Atlanta, Ga. Kansas City, Mo. Los Angeles, Cal. Products 

Detroit, Mich. Des Moines, lowa a wil 
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SET IN GOUDY EXTRABOLD AND ITALIC TEAGUE BORDERS 
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Se re 


The Dexter Jobbing Folder With 


Two Loops Folded These Two Jobs 
How Would You Fold Them in Your Plant? 


| 








The Dexter Jobbing Folder with 
Two Loops folded these two 
jobs as indicated in the same size 
sheets that they came from press. 








NO CUTTING of printed sheet for Folder. 
NO CUTTING of Signature for Stitcher. 
FOLDING REDUCED by one-half. 
ONLY ONE INSERT on 64-page book. 


















































-——~_ THE JOB 
115,000 12-page Booklets printed five 


bis Bt ng yy Sheet size, 30”x 37”. Booklet size, 
8 “s 7% 


This job was folded hive up and slit once 
as indicated in ‘THE FOLD.” 


\ 
. 
| 
a 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
a 
| 
a 
| 
a 
| 
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FOLDING TIME: 23,250 Sheets—9.7 hours. | 4 oe — a='4 
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6°. THE DEXTER MULTIFOLD FOLDER 





The Dexter Multifold 
Folder will save one-third 
to one-half your folding, 
| cutting, and inserting. 


y 









































THE JOB THE FOLD ——_ —— 
27,500 64-page Booklets printed in 32- “page signatures two 3 R.A.and =a 
on. Sheet size, 38” x 50”. Booklet size, 6” x 9”. 1 Parallel 


This job was folded in two thirty-two page signatures Inves _— this ‘ Ider. It is 
and slit on folder as indicated én one operation, a profitable and time saving 
ready for inserting. investment. 


FOLDING TIME: 27,500 sheets—11 hours. 


Write for all the details of these two machines 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 


28 WEST 23rd STREET NEW YORK, N.Y. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON CLEVELAND ST. LOUIS 
528 S. Clark Street 5th and Chestnut Streets 77 Summer Street 811 Prospect Avenue 2017 Railway Ex. Bldg. 


ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO 


Dodson Printers’ Supply Co H. W. Brintnall Co. Toronto Type Foundry, Ltd. 
: 55 South Forsyth Street 51 Clementina St. 102 Wellington St., West 
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OU are interested in perforating 

because such a large part of your 
work requires it. You are interested in 
making a profit on this work, and in 
having satisfied customers. Perforating 
stands out so prominently that it will 
either spoil or improve the looks of the 
completed job. 


The Universal Peerless Rotary Perforator 


This machine has been greatly improved during the past few years. Its popularity 
has been increasing yearly because it produces such clean-cut work that all objec- 
tions to the slot hole perforation have been eliminated. On what other machine is 


it possible to — 


Perforate before printing and run on automatically fed presses? 


Get a production of five to six reams per hour on single sheet feeding? 
Get a production of ten to twelve reams per hour feeding three or 
four sheets? 

Get clean-cut perforating at all times at a guaranteed low cost? 


Have the perforation ironed out as it passes through the machine, 
leaving no burrs or raise in the stock? 
Have the perforation adjusted to make a small or large cut defending 
on the weight and grade of the stock? 


All of these things are possible on the Universal-Peerless Rotary Perforator, only— 
and the price of the machine is no more than for an ordinary vertical round hole 


perforator. 
We Also Manufacture 
Power and Foot Power Round Hole Perforators 
Power and Foot Power Punching Machines 
Power Paging and Numbering Machines 
Celluloid Tabbing Machines 


NYGREN-DAHLY COMPANY 


218-230 North Jefferson Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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FASTER AND BETTER INKING. 


hese new | low-plunger Roberts Models, at no advance 
in price, represent the last word in numbering machine 
perfection and operation. 


Their greater clearance eliminates any danger of the 
numbering machine plunger tearing off the impression cylin- 
der packing on the return action. It means faster and better 
inking, faster feeding and more impressions-per-hour. 


All of these elements contribute to greater profits. All 
are vital “reasons why” you should install these new Roberts 


low-plunger models immediately. 


ciate Model 27-5 wheels $12.00 Less 10% 


price | Model 28—6 wheels $14.00 Less 10% 





ERHAPS you've had some "low months" during 1927, months 


with idle presses part of the time. 


And perhaps in other months, there has been so much work 
that you've had to turn jobs down. 


There would be a Printing Utopia if these two conditions could 
be averaged—if you could have consistently uniform, profitable bus- 


iness the year ‘round. 


Printing’s Master Technician, 
Robt. F. Salade impartially analyzes 
the problems and profits of numbering 
in his 64 page tretise ‘‘Printing 
Profits from Numbering Jobs’’. Get 
your copy by using the coupon 
below. 


Kindly send me at once, full particulars on 
the new, low plunger Roberts Models 27 & 28; 
also “‘Printing Profits from Numbering Jobs’’ for 


which I enclose five cents to cover mailing cost. 


Name 


Address - 


ROBERTS NUMBERING MACHINE CO,. 
694-710}Jamaica Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y 


ROB 


numbering machine: 


—2 


But you can’t.“ Still, for each evil, :here’sfa: goodjremedy:-, 
MEE b a 


1. “Get “Fill in’ jobs for the dull months. 


2. Make a greater profit-per-job in the busy 
months—at no extra expense to your 
customers. 


Numbering jobs or jobs containing numbering, while in no sense 
"fill in" jobs, offer the advantages of quick, easy makeready and rapid 
running which are so desirous in "fill in" work. With perfect-func- 
tioning Roberts machines in the form, these jobs can be taken off the 
press easily if a rush order comes along, and hence they may be shift- 
ed about almost at will on your press schedule. Take numbering 
and jobs containing numbering in your dull months—watch your pro- 
fits grow! 


Numbering pays fine profits; jobs into which numbenng is incor- 
porated are many. Besides the regular profits on such work, there is 
an extra profit which you oftentimes obtain when you run the num- 
bering part of the job in the same impression as the rest of the job 
itself. On all jobs you figure cost per hour plus usual profit PLUS 
numbering profit. A pencil and paper will prove it to you any time 
you care to figure it out. And for a bigger, more profitable 1928, 
start your figuring—your numbering campaign NOW. 


THE ROBERTS NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 
694-710 Jamaica Avenue . . Brooklyn, N. Y. 


T 















“Another order gone 
to my competitors!” 


This expression one hears frequently 
when visiting a printing plant. When 
asked the reason, the reply usually is: 
“Can’t account for it; I have gone the limit 


















More Modern Machinery Is the i 


Your competitors have equipped their pressrooms with modern machinery which 


of my net cost with my estimate, 
not to mention any profit.” 


answers the demand for high speed and quantity production at low cost. This is 
the main reason why they take away the jobs you have figured on. 


Beat Competition With a HEIDELBERG 


The Heidelberg Automatic Platen is 
probably the smallest automatic platen 
on the market, but what it lacks in bulk 
it amply makes up in output. 


With the Heidelberg envelopes and 
other small jobs can be fed two at a 
time, this bringing the ordinary single 
feed production up to 5,000 to 6,000 


impressions per hour. 


The Heidelberg has cylinder ink dis- 


THE HEIDELBERG AUTOMATIC PLATEN 
Schnellpressenfabrik, A. G. Heidelberg 


NEW YORK OFFICE 


PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING, Room 1316, 461 Eighth Ave., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
TELEPHONE: CHICKERING 9191 


Sole Distributors for NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY, CONNECTICUT, PENNSYLVANIA, and MARYLAND: 


HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 114 E. 13th Street, New York 





tribution. Ink separators are in the 
fountain, thus avoiding waste of ink. 
There are no delicate, breakable parts, 
cams and rollers. 


The Heidelberg is delivered equipped 
with necessary guards, tools, sheet 
counter, motor bracket and attachment 
for feeding two small jobs at one time. 
All included in selling price. 


Send today for full particulars 












Sole Distributors for MICHIGAN, OHIO and EASTERN INDIANA: 


THE TURNER TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 
1729 East 22nd Street, Cleveland, Ohio, and 5215 Fourth Avénue, Detroit, Michigan 
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New Model Belt Power Perforator 


New Model 
Foot Power Perforator 


New Model 
Extra Heavy Perforator 


Round Hole =e 
Rotary Perforator ]f 





I 
Slot Hole Rotary Perforator iat litiiasanitiietiame: 








THE LARGEST PERFORATOR 
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Hand Feed 
Wire Stitching Machine 







Automatic 


Index Cutting Machine 





Automatic Feed 
Wire Stitching Machine 














You are assured of every known up-to-date feature on | 
a ROSBACK. @ Forty-seven years of successful machine 
building backs up every ROSBACK product. 


Send for full descriptive circular 





Special 6 
Punching Machine 

















MANUFACTURED BY 


F. P. ROSBACK COMPANY 


Benton Harbor, Michigan 
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Accuracy with 


Patented 


CThe 


Built in Three Sizes 
38x50” 45x65” 50x75” 


raftsman, 


Line-up and Register Table 


for Cylinder Printing, 
Offset Printing, 
Rotogravure and 
Lithography 


The Craftsman Line-up and Register Table is 
the finest and most complete device of its kind 
ever offered the printing craft. It cannot be 
equaled in service for the book, catalog and 
color printer. Its extreme accuracy is meeting 
the exacting demands of the Offset Printer, the 
Lithographer and Rotogravure Printer. 


It is eliminating unprofitable work through un- 
estimated time spent in registering forms. It is 
saving time, labor, patience and money and is 
giving the customer a job perfectly lined up 
and registered. Can you afford to be without it? 


Geared Accuracy 


The straightedges on the Craftsman Table are 
geared; there are no wires to keep adjusted. 
When once adjusted they are permanently ac- 
curate. Each straightedge is equipped with an 
automatic self-inking marking device. 


Our illustrated and descriptive folder will tell 
you all about it. Just drop a line to 


National Printers’ Supply Co. 
Makers of Printers’ Registering Devices 


748 Old South Building Boston, Mass. 
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How to Run 
Full Color; Full 
Speed; Heavy Forms 


Automatic device eliminates offset on 
89% of heavy forms; saves 0.5 hour 
per press on static—increases press 


speed 14.28% —electrically operated 
by press control button. 


Accept 30-Day Free Trial Offer 


Authorities on pressroom efficiency agree 
that few shops need more high-speed 
cylinders. What they need is MORE 
SPEED from present presses, run with 
full color. Thus, press output is increased 


15 to 20%. 


You can eliminate two troubles with this 
ONE device — offset and static. Also the 
slip-sheeting charge is eliminated. Direct- 
mail advertisers are learning to look for this. 
So it is hard to meet competitive prices. 


The Craig eliminates slip-sheeting and offset 
on 89% of all forms. This is the average of 1,537 
shops. Thus, shops like John P. Smith Printing 
Co., Rochester; Magree Bros., Piqua, Ohio; L.N. 
Jenkins, Richmond, Va.; University Press, Cam- 
bridge, produce direct-mail advertising at com- 
petitive prices. Also these shops get that clean, 
bright appearance that advertisers want. Full 
color, when “baked” by automatic drying, re- 
tains the luster of the ink. A job that “sets” 
does not, because setting dries the oil in ink. 
That causes a job to look dull. Automobile 
makers “bake” paint on a car; the job-painter 
lets his paint dry. Anybody can tell the differ- 
ence. The same is true in printing. 

Youdon’t need more high-speed presses; just run 
your cylinders at their full rated speed with full 
color. Youcan do it with the automatic Craig. 


Accept 30 Days Free Trial 


An apprentice can attach it in 15 to 30 minutes. 
You can use it 200 hours—30 days—at our risk. 
This is our offer. Write for full details of this 
unique plan and we will send you some sur- 
prising figures, with views of prominent shops 
showing the Craig on eight different makes of 
cylinders. Write 


Craig Sales Corporation 


DEPT. I. P. 1 
636-0 GREENWICH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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STANDARD PRINTING COMPANY 
Manufacturing and Commercial Printers 


S,P 


Eicutn Street at Ninth AVENUE 
Columbus, Georgia 


October 20, -1927 


Hill-Curtis Co. 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


Gentlemen: 


Just @ year ago we purchased a 
good bit of new equipment, and included in this 
was one of your A-3 TrimOsaws. After using your 
machine in all capacities during the year the 
writer unhesitatingly says that it is the best 
all-purpose saw he ever used. 


In addition to its convenience 
in cutting leads, slugs, ete., the machine is 
"right there" in mortising, routing and prepara- 
tions for mounting of cuts. We do considerable 
paper box work, and find that the router and drill 
attachments enable us to make our dies in a much 
shorter time than before we installed the A-3. 


We might also add that during this 
year it has not been necessary to replace a single 


part, which is more than we can say for another 
saw which we have in the shop. 


We can sincerely recommend your 
machine to any one wishing the best all-purpose 
saw made, 

Yours very truly, 


STANDARD PRINTING CO. 


ICM: RN I. C. Mayfield, Supt. 
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MAKERS OF HIGH GRADE SAWING MACHINERY 
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RICH & McLEAN MAGAZINES 


are made better and cost considerably less money than you have been paying. They are guaran- 


teed to last a lifetime and to be interchangeable on all standard linotype machines. 


Prices: Full size $150 9° 9 
THE FOLLOWING CONCERNS HAVE PURCHASED THEM — MANY FROM 5 TO 20. 


Adams-Payne Printing Service, New York City. 
Adamson Typesetting Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Alderman Brothers, New Haven, Conn. 
Alexander & Watson, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Afro-American Co., Baltimore, Md. 

American Printing & Pub. Co. , Hamilton, Ohio. 


American Sabbath Tract Society, Plainfield, N. J. 


American Sports Publishing Co., New York City. 
Argus Company, Inc., Albany, N. Y. 

Arrow Press, Inc., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Art Color Printing Co., Dunellen, N. J. 

Atwill, Wm. J., Buffalo, y. Y. 

Bangert, J. Fred., Williamsport, Pa. 

Barbour Democrat, Philippe, W. Va. 

Barrett Publishing Co., Olyphant, Pa. 

Batavia Times Publishing Co., Batavia, N. Y. 
Bell, J. P. Co., Inc., Lynchburg, Va 

Belle Plaine Herald, Belle Plaine, Sins. 
Berwick Enterprise, Berwick, Pa. 

Big Rapids Pioneer, Big Rapids, Mich. 
Birnbaum Brothers, Brooklyn, N. 
Birnbaum-Jackson Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Blackwell Job Printing Co., 7. Okla. 
Boonville Herald, Boonville, N. 

Boyd Printing Co., Albany, N. v 

Breitenbach Linotyping Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Brindamour, Omer B., New York City. 

Brittle, R. A., Irvington, N. 

Broadway Linotype Co., New “York City. 
Brown Brothers, New York City. 
Bryan, R. L., Co., Columbia, S. C. 
Bugden, Arthur M., Press, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Bullard, Howard O., Inc., New York City. 
Burns, George P., Press, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 
Burr Printing House, New York City. 
Callaghan & Company, Chicago, Ill. 

Caledonia Argus, Caledonia, Minn. 
Calvert-McBride Printing Co., _ Fort Smith, Ark, 
Case the Printer, Flushing, 

Caslon Newspaper Press, New York City. 
Central Printing Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 
Chesapeake Composition Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Christian Publishing Assn., Dayton, Ohio. 
Claflin Printing Co., Lincoln, Neb. 

Cook Composition Co. a ','f ashington, Bit, 
Cooke, S., Proprietary, Ltd., Sydney, Australia. 
Corby Printing Co., Scranton, Pa. 

Cornwall oa SS, , Cornwall, N.Y. 

Cortright, F. & Sons, Coe. ie = 
Cosmopolite Hezald Girard, 

Creveling Press, Brooklyn, wet A 

Crocker, Harman C., Portland, Me. 

Daily Record Company, Baltimore, Md. 

Dana Printing Co., Muskegon, Mich. 

Darby Printing Co., Washington, D. C. 
Davenport Press, Mineola, N. Y. 

Davidson Press, New York City, 

Decatur Herald, Decatur, Il. 

Democrat P ublishing Co, c olorado Springs, Colo. 
Democratic Register, Ossining, » & 

Depew Herald, Depew, N. Y. 

De Pamphilis Press, New York City. 

Detroit Typesetting Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Doubleday-Page & Co., Garden City, N. Y. 
Dunlap Printing Co., Phils adelphia, Pa. 
Dyersville Commercial, Dyersville, Iowa. 
Elder Typesetting Co., Lima, Ohio. 

Engel Linotyping Co., New York City. 

Egg Harbor Tribune, Egg Harbor, N. Y. 

Estate of C. A. Deffinbaugh, Oakland, Md. 
Eureka Printing Co., Norristown, Pa. 

Evans Printing Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Feldser & Althoff, Lancaster, Pa. 

Ferguson, George S., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Field, S. Z., Ae New Haven, Conn. 
Fitch, Wm. C., Inc., New York City. 

Forest City C omposition Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Franklin Printing Co., Newport News, Va. 
Fraternity Press, Washington, D. C. 

Ganley Printing Co., Montclair, N. J. 

Gates Legal Printing Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Gazette Press, Yonkers, N. 
Gazette Printing Co. Billings, Mont. 
German Baptist Pub. Soc.. Cleveland, Ohio. 
Germantown Guide, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Getchell, Herbert H., Janesville, Wis. 
Gordon- Baker Printing Co., New York City. 
Gossman, Nicholas A., Baltimore, Md. 
Graphic Press, New York City. 


Graymoor Press, Peekskill, N. Y. 
Greek-American Printing Co., New York City. 
Gunther-Law, Inc., New York City. 

Haedrich, William, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Harrisburg Composition Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 
Harty-Musch Press, New Haven, Conn. 
Herald Printing Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

Herald Commonwealth Pub. Ce. = ae Md. 
Holton Printing Co., Brooklyn, N. 

Home Talk Publishing (Co., a Sle N.Y. 
Hubner Printing Co., New York City. 

Hudler, D. M., Press, Noblesville, Ind. 
Hummelstown Press, Hummelstown, Pa. 
Hutchins, L. I., Monmouth, III. 


Inland American Printing Co., Spokane, Wash. 
Item Publishing Co., Sellersville, Pa. 


Jacobson Printing Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
Jennings, Al. O., Inc., New York City. 
Jersey Printing Co. - Bayonne, N. J. 
Jewish World Printing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Jobson Printing Co., Louisville, Ky. 
Vilhelm-Johnsen, Stockholm, Sweden. 
Johnson & Hardon, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Joplin Printing Co., Joplin, Mo. 
Jonas, Irving, New York City. 

Kallis & Company, Chicago, III. 
Kidwell, M. D., Findlay, Ohio. 
Kiernan- Jones Corp., New York City 
King, Geo. W., Printing Coie Racianee, Md. 
Kingsport Press, Kingsport, Tenn. 
Kurtis Linotyping Co., New York City. 
Kutztown Publishing Co., Kutztown, Pa. 
Lafayette Linotyping Co., New York City. 
Lafayette Typesetting Co., Lafayette, Ind. 
Laidlaw-Smith Typesetting Co., Newark, N. J. 
Lawyers Book Printing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lechtman Printing Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Lecouver Press Company, New York City. 
Leventhal, Oscar Co., New York City. 
Lenz & Riecker, New York City. 
Lima News, Lima, Ohio. 
Lincoln Finance Corp., New York City. 
Little, J. J., & Ives Co., New York City. 
Lord Baltimore Press, Baltimore, Md. 
Lusher & Lusher, Hazelton, Pa. 
M. & L. Typesetting & Electro Co., Chicago, III. 
McCarthy Typesetting Co., Chicago, III. 
Malden Evening News, Malden, Mass. 
Mansfield Printing Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
Manton Brothers, Toronto, Canada. 
Mayer Publishing & Printing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., New York City. 
McIntyre, William F., Jersey City, N. J. 
McKee Printing Co., Butte, Mont. 
McLean Publishing Co., Ne a Ceeaaaan 
Merlos Printing House, Bristol, 
Michie Company, Cee tticeutite, 4 Va. 
Midland Printing Co., Midland, Pa. 
Miles City Daily Star, Miles City, Mont. 
Mills, Frizel & Evans Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Mission Press, Montclair, N. J. 
Mitchell, Wm., Printing Co., Greenfield, Ind. 
Monahan & Doan, New York City. 
Monroe Evening News, Monroe, Mich. 
Morgantown Ptg. & Bdg. Co., Morgantown, W. Va. 
Morris & Walsh Typesetting Co. New York City. 
Moses, Sam Ph., New York City 
Mosquito, The, Inc., Perth pe 1 Sage Be 
National Typesetting Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Needleman Press, New York City. 
New Haven Printing Co., New Haven, Conn. 
News Publishing Co., Ltd., Nelson, B. C. 
N. Y. Appeals Co., New York City. 
New York Listy Pub. Co., New York City. 
Nieman, The . Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Norton, James, ° Ridgefield Park, N. J. 
Norton faa ¢ ol Ithaca, N. Y. 


O’Brien, Chas. D., New York City. 

O’Sullivan Linotype Compositon Co., N. Y. C. 
Otto-Jones Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Owl Print Shop, Wheeling, W. Va. 

Oxford Review Miner, Oxford, N. Y. 

Pacific Press Pub. Assn., Mountain baa a. 
Pacific Press Pub. Assn., Cristobal, 

Pacific Typesetting Co., Seattle, W ash, 

Palmer Register, Palmer 


. Mass. 
Patterson & White Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Split size $110 


Penn Printing Co., Lancaster, Pa. 

Periodical Typesetting Co., Minneapolis, Minn, 
Perfection Typesetting Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Phillips Printing Co., Los "Angeles, Calif. 
Pilot Publishing Co., Union Bridge, Md. 
Poole Brothers, Inc., Chicago, 

Powell & White, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Powers Printing Co., Mobile, Ala. 

Preefer & Rosenzweig, New York City. 

Press Publishing Co., E. Stroudsburg, Pa. 
Progressive Composition Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Prompt Printing & Pub. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Paryski, Toledo, Ohio. 

Prospect Press, New York City. 

Quality Printers, Madison, Wis. 

Quanah Tribune-Chief, Quanah, Texas. 
Queens County Ledger, Corona, N. Y. 
Quinnipiak Press, New Haven, Conn. 


Raisbeck & Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Rand Cardex Bureau, Cambridge, Mass. 
Ransdell, Inc., Washington, D. 

Red Creek Herald, Red Creek, N. Aa 

Reeland Publishing Co., New York City. 
Rensselaer Newspaper Corp., Rensselaer, N. Y. 
Review & Herald Pub. Assn., Takoma Park, D. C. 
Review Printing Co., Buffalo, N. 

Rhode, William S. Co., Kutztown, ‘Pa. 
Rochester Typestg, & Stero. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Roberts, Edward A., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Rodemyre Brothers, Centralia, Mo. 

Roessler Brothers, ‘Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Rogowski, Henry, Co., Inc., New York City. 
Science Press, Lancaster, Pa. 

Schulman Printing Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 
Schwalbe & Meichner, New York City. 

Sentinel Company, Lewiston, Pa. 

Service Printing Shop, Dunkirk, N. Y. 

Shade Printing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Shallcross Printing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Shattuck, C. A., New York City. 

Shaw Printing Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Shepard, H. O., Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Sherman Printing & Binding Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Smith, F. E., Aberdeen, S. 

Smith Composition Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Smith-Grieves Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Smith & Miles, Sydney, Australia. 

Smith, E. M., Typesetting Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Southworth Press, Portland, Me 
Spanish-American Printing Co., New York City. 
Standard Printing Works, Covington, Ky. 

Star Printing House, Atlantic we NN. f. 
Stohwasser, Jos. J., Brooklyn, N. 

Stowell Company, Federalsburg, Ma. 

Straube Printing Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Tegge, G. G., & Sons, New York City. 
Temple, Horace F., Chester, Pa. 

Tidd, F. B., Typesetting Co., Chicago, Til. 
Times & News, Mauch Chunck, a. 

Topeka Typeshop, Topeka, Kan. 

Tribune Press, Tipten, Ind. 

Union Ptg. & Bdg. Co., Bellingham, Wash. 
Unionist-Gazette, Somerville, } 

United Lutheran Pub. House, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Up-To-Date Printing Co., New York City. 


Van Hoffman Press, St. Louis, Mo. 

Vandex Company, Garwood, N. J. 

Vesper, George, Newport, Ky 

Vickerman Printing Service, W hite Plains, N. Y. 
Wallace Printing Co., Wallace, Idaho. 

Walther Printing House, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Washington College Press, Takoma Park, D. C. 
Washington Mono. Comp. Co., Washington, D. C. 
Waterbury Rep. & American, Waterbury, Conn. 
Weant Press, Baltimore, Md. 

Weber Composition Co., Fernwood, Pa 

West Schuylerkill Herald, Tower City, Pa. 
Westporter Herald, Westport, Conn. 

Wetzel Dem. Pub. Co., N. Martinsville, W. 
Whetsell, H. S. Kingswood, W. Va 

Whitehall Times, Whitehall, Wi is. 

Willard Press, Boonville, N. 

Williamsport Ptg. & Bdg. Co.. ‘Williamsport, Pa. 
Wolfer Printing Co., Les Angeles, Calif. 

Womans Benefit Assn.. Port Huron, Mich. 
Wrightson, Cecil H., Boston, Mass. 

Wyckoff News, W yckoff, > 


Ziegler Printing Co., Butler, P. 


Order through your dealer or direct from us 





RICH & McLEAN, Inc. 1 


Magazine 
Manufacturers 


[3 73 BEEKMAN ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 





ESTABLISHED OVER 15 YEARS 
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MILLER SIMPLEX 


19x25 Automatic Press 


! In meriting the unstinted praise and endorsement 


e e 
Victorious @ of upward of a hundred satisfied users. 


] In demonstrating superiority over every entry in its 


% cc) 
Victorious @ class at New York Graphic Arts Show. 


] In the production of highest quality printing at 


¢ % 
Victorious @ speeds heretofore considered impracticable. 


In establishing printing production and printing 


e e 
Victorious ! costs on a more definite, profitable basis. 


Simplex 19x 25-inch sheet and form size, three-form-roller rotary ink distribution, 3,600 per hour speed, 
together with an operation ratio of one pressman to two units, are factors pertinent to present-day production 
requirements meriting the consideration of every progressive shop owner. Descriptive literature, samples of 
work from various users and other Simplex data yours for the asking . . . . Investigate—no obligation! 


Miller Saw-Trimmer Company 


PITTSBURGH, U.S. A. 


ATLANTA, 203-204 Thrower Bldg. DALLAS, 509 South Akard Street NEW YORK, 60 Beekman Street 
BOSTON, 603 Atlantic Avenue LOS ANGELES, 300 East 4th Street PHILADELPHIA, 141 N. 12th Street 
CHICAGO, 40 South Clinton Street DETROIT, 619 Wayne Street SAN FRANCISCO, 613 Howard Street 


MILLER & RICHARD, TORONTO, WINNIPEG, VANCOUVER 
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Should the Printer “Gry to Rise 
cAbove Gompetition? 


HAT IS COMPETITION? Can man rise above competition? Is it 

desirable to rise above competition? It is Jesse W. Clark of the 

S. D. Warren Company who asks these questions in the lead- 

ing article in THE INLAND PRINTER for February. And he not 

only asks ; he also answers — answers with the assurance and authority born 
from long experience in his chosen field and a profound study of the prob- 
lem. Says Mr. Clark: “I believe our effort should not be to rise above com- 
petition but to bring competition up to an intelligent understanding of true 
selling, and that this will be accomplished when real salesmen come to realize 
that the price urge should not be their principal stock in trade.” We feel sat- 
isfied that a close reading of Mr. Clark’s article will be of immense value to 
the industry. J Frank H. Williams, one of our old standbys, tells “How Printers 
Cash in on Their Own Advertising,” showing by numerous examples how 
printers here and there are using various advertising stunts to good advantage. 
Mr. Williams’ suggestions are sound to the core and real nuggets of gold for 
those who will take the time to dig for them. J “English in the Modern Print 
Shop” takes us back to the school classroom for a review of grammar, or 
rather for a drill in the correct use of English. Arnold Levitas, author and 
lecturer, is the schoolmaster. There is no question but that a thorough drill 
under Mr. Levitas’ leadership will benefit the printing industry immensely. 
Our bread and butter are wrapped up in a correct use of the English language; 

English is our stock in trade, so to speak, and we should 
be as familiar with all its intricacies as we 


are with our ABC. 


Complete index of the editorial contents of the January issue 
may be found on page 701 
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Tue PenstvE Moop 


This beautiful subject presents an excellent demonstration of the possi- 
bilities of the carbon pencil for drawing and of the etching on copper 
as a medium of reproduction. In the drawing, the artist, Miss Marjorie 
Stempel, of Chicago, followed an old photograph. In the etching on cop- 
per the McGrath Engraving Corporation, Chicago, has produced a faith- 
ful reproduction that can hardly be distinguished from the original. 
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VotumeE 80 


JANUARY, 1928 
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“Ohe Burden on the Greative Printer’s Shoulders 


By E. C. HawLey 


NZAST week, while lounging in 
the club car of a train that 
was speeding me back to my 

; home city, proximity drew me 
into conversation with an eld- 
erly gentleman, the owner of 

)) a large printing plant in a 
midwest city. After we had 
spent a pleasant half hour 
reminiscing about the days of 

the tramp printer, our conversation turned to the sub- 
ject of creative printing and the possibilities it offered 
the printer. It was evident from the start that my com- 
panion had given it much thought, although he said 
that he had never considered adapting the idea to his 
business, for his plant was not mechanically equipped 
to handle high-class direct mail, being essentially a low- 
priced, high-production plant. 

Two things which my companion said have stayed 
with me most forcibly. The first was that nine out of 
ten printers are “ considering ”— if they are not doing 
creative work they are considering starting; if they are 
doing it they are considering stopping. In his second 
impressive statement he explained the first by saying 
that the rosy, silver-lined clouds which the printer saw 
before he went into creative printing were really storm 
clouds brewing up a damaging blast against which 
many printers were not wary enough to shelter them- 
selves. The storm was responsibility for results. 

The difference between the regular trade printer 
and the creative printer is largely a difference in respon- 
sibility. The trade printer, when he accepts a com- 
mission, is responsible for only paper, typography, and 
presswork. In addition to this, the creative printer when 
he writes and designs a piece of advertising is respon- 
sible for the results the advertiser receives, which is a 
vastly greater load to carry. The creative printer must 
build up strength to carry the added burden or he will 
stumble and fall. 

An example from my own observation will best 
explain the point. Seven years ago George H 
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took over the management of the printing plant which 
his father had established some thirty years before. 
At one time it had been a very profitable business, han- 
dling a large volume of form and general office-supply 
printing. In later years, however, sharp competition 
had made serious inroads on the business. Five years 
of a downhill battle had brought George’s back against 
the wall. More and more of his old customers were slip- 
ping away to have their work done for prices which 
George felt he could not meet. He hung on tenaciously, 
hoping that his prediction that his competitors would 
soon be out of business would come true. Somehow 
they survived. 

One day last winter I dropped into George’s plant 
to hear the not surprising information that he was going 
to throw the old class of business overboard and was 
going in for creative printing. He had hired, so he told 
me, a young man just out of college to design and write 
the advertising matter he hoped to sell. The young man, 
it appeared, had not had any particular advertising 
experience but he had been “ good in English” and 
could draw enough to make a layout. His added qualifi- 
cation: he was willing to work for a small salary. 

A few days later my mail brought a formal an- 
nouncement that the name of George’s plant had been 
changed to the “Advertisers’ Press” and that it was 
now in a position to unravel all advertising problems. 

Evidently George and the young man found unrav- 
eling to be done, for when I passed the plant I could 
hear the jobbers thumping away and the cylinders 
rumbling in the background. Once I caught a glimpse 
of George in his little private office, a smiling face fram- 
ing a fat cigar. 

But roads have their turnings. Some weeks later I 
met George at lunch. When I inquired about the suc- 
cess of his new business move, the smile that flashed 
on his face was tinged with the effect of painfully gained 
wisdom. 

“ Well, I can’t quite say how I’ve come out,” George 
said. “ On the credit side of the ledger there are a few 
hundred dollars and some experience that is worth a 
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lot more. On the debit side there are two lost customers 
and a rather smudgy-looking blur on our reputation.” 

When I asked him to go into details he said that 
his advertising service idea had started out in wonder- 
ful fashion. In the first week two prospects had been 
located, dummies made up, copy written, and two 
fairly good-sized orders signed. One had been for a 
laundry that was hard pressed for business and des- 
perate enough to make any venture, even to distrib- 
uting the series of three folders to every home in the 
city after George and his young “advertising man” 
had painted a rosy picture of orders rolling in. The 
other order was for a jewelry wholesaler who was just 
venturing into direct-to-consumer selling by mail. 

To make a long story short, neither campaign pro- 
duced results. After a few hectic days of explaining to 
the two customers that the effect would not be noticed 
immediately — what a multitude of failures have 
marched under that banner! — George had taken the 
two campaigns to a college classmate of his who was 
one of the principals of a large advertising agency. 
Within ten minutes this man had laid clear the then 
obvious shortcomings of the advertising George’s young 
man had prepared. 

“ It looked good and it sounded good,” George told 
me. “ But after my friend finished explaining why 
women bought laundry service and what the selling 
points of mail-order jewelry should be, as well as the 
things that had to go into successful mail-order copy, 
I knew we had cooked up a pretty good mess. 

“No, I’m not going to quit,” George went on to say. 
“ But I’m starting off on a different tack now. There 
is an advertising man in town here, has a small agency 
and a good reputation, who is going to supervise all of 
the advertising we plan. He may also do the planning.” 

George had learned the lesson that many printers 
in the advertising service field have yet to learn. He 
had found out through experience that producing print- 
ing and creating advertising impose responsibilities of 
an altogether different nature. 

In discussing this phase of creative service the other 
day with a printer he took issue with my stand on the 
grounds that the advertiser, when he accepted the lay- 
out and copy, shouldered the responsibility for the 
results. Technically speaking, this is probably true. In 
the advertiser’s mind, however, the responsibility stays 
with the man who originated and planned the advertis- 
ing. If results are not achieved a tremendous loss of 
good will can not help but result. 

The average business man who buys advertising is 
seldom able to originate the printed appeal to sell his 
goods. Unless he is widely experienced in the use of 
advertising, his judgment upon the work of others is 
seldom accurate. Knowing both of these facts, whether 
he will openly admit them or not, he accepts the advice 
of those who are, or who pose to be, advertising experts. 
When the creative printer offers his ideas as those of 
an expert, without having the experience to qualify 
him for a position, he is doing his customer an injus- 
tice and himself an injury that can not help but gnaw 
at the vitals of the business. 
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From the observation of many creative printers, 
both those who have grown and those who have fallen, 
certain attributes of success are pointed. The most 
obvious is that the creation of effective advertising can 
only be done after an extensive and serious study of 
the market, the product in all of its phases, the com- 
petitors, the advertiser’s sales system, his previous 
efforts and character which the buying public attaches 
to his name. This sounds a bit more complicated than 
it is. It merely necessitates spending some hours with 
the advertiser asking every conceivable question, 
carrying on as much of an investigation as is possible 
outside of the manufacturer’s organization, and then 
spending days and even weeks if necessary in intensive, 
consistent thinking. The successful advertising agencies 
do not hesitate in spending months investigating all 
features of the marketing problem before a word of 
copy is written. While the remuneration he receives 
will not permit this, the printer can well draw a moral 
from it. Nine out of ten pieces of advertising that fail 
could have been turned into successes if the men who 
planned them had been absolutely conversant with 
every factor entering into the problem. 

The second evident fact is that experience is abso- 
lutely essential in the man who plans the advertising. 
For the printer who can not afford to hire a time-tried 
advertising man on a full-time basis, it is much better 
to perfect a free-lance association with a man who has 
proved his mettle than to hire a fledgling. 

Speaking of money brings to mind another point. 
It has been proved time and time again that it is bet- 
ter to proceed conservatively, at least at first, than to 
try to run up the cost even though it may add to your 
momentary profit. Forego the chance to sell an extra 
color or two unless you are certain that it will pay for 
itself. Let results rather than your salesmanship point 
toward increased expenditures. Remember that the 
$500 campaign which sold $10,000 worth of goods is 
better in the advertiser’s mind than the $800 campaign 
that sold $12,000, for the advertising cost in the first 
case was only five per cent as contrasted with six and 
one-half per cent in the second. 

The last point is one that requires extreme care and 
tact in its execution. I refer, in this instance, to the 
submission of layouts and ideas. Experience points out 
that it is seldom wise to spend costly time in working 
up a proposal unless you can get the prospect to sug- 
gest that you do so. Of course, the ideal situation is 
when an agreement of compensation for preliminary 
work is made. However, this is not always possible. 
When it is not, balance the cost of the preliminary work 
against the possible profit and decide whether the odds 
are big enough. If you spend fifty dollars gambling for 
a seventy-five-dollar profit it is obvious that you can 
not take many chances on acceptance. 

After all is said and done, there is no formula for 
success. To build up a creative printing business, as is 
the case in every other field, the best system is the 
application of sound thinking, consistent study, and 
constant analysis of the successes and failures of your 
own endeavor as well as those of others. 
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How Loyalty Saved the Rollwell Press 


By Witt1aM SUMNERS 


gHILIP SULLIVAN, proprietor 
of the Rollwell Press, was crit- 
ically ill of bronchitis and 
pneumonia. This was the news 
which his sixteen-year-old son, 
Leo, transmitted to his father’s 
employees. The boss’ son was 
a likable chap. He had often 
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from the bottom up and step into his father’s shoes 
when the present owner should decide to retire. Now 
the task of managing the concern fell chiefly upon his 
boyish shoulders. He was the only son in the family. 
Mrs. Sullivan was a home body and knew nothing about 
her husband’s business. Her other children, Patricia 
and Peggy, were girls; so Leo ran the shop. 

Perhaps things might have turned out differently if 
the youngster had not been handicapped by the super- 
intendent. One week before he had been stricken with 
the double malady, the elder Sullivan had employed, 
upon a friend’s recommendation, a Joseph Josephs as 
superintendent of the printing plant. Before he could 
determine the true value and ability of his new and 
highest employee, he was stricken. Not wishing to have 
Leo shoulder the entire burden of responsibility and 
management, he had signed a contract with Josephs, 
agreeing to keep him in charge of the plant for a period 
of six months. 

Then, suddenly, his troubles began. He, himself, 
who had always been in good health, was confined to 
his bed. Theodore Morton, composing-room foreman, 
who had been in his employ for sixteen years, went 
into business for himself. The pressroom foreman re- 
signed, due to altercations and disagreements with the 
new superintendent. The head of the binding depart- 
ment had suddenly been discharged by Josephs. The 
deposed bindery head could not appeal to his employer 
because of his critical condition. 

Instead of hiring new men to replace those who no 
longer supervised the three departments, the superin- 
tendent decided to run those divisions of the Rollwell 
Press himself. He fired three old and efficient workers 
in the office and in their stead placed green and cheaper 
help. The files became hopelessly mixed and dis- 
arranged; the orderly and time-saving systems which 
Philip Sullivan spent years in constructing were de- 
stroyed in a few short weeks. Errors crept in every- 
where. In the composing room the men were becoming 
disgruntled and disgusted; things no longer went on in 
a smooth, even way. Pamphlets and magazines were 
printed a few pages at a time. Compositors were stopped 
in the middle of important work to set up trifling jobs. 
Feeders and pressmen were shifted about aimlessly, 
stopping in the midst of runs to do petty jobs for 


Josephs. In the bindery progress was at a standstill. A 
stitching machine had broken down and the entire shop 
had been tied up because the superintendent did not 
call the machinist. Everything became topsy-turvy; 
nothing was done right. 

Leo remonstrated with Mr. Josephs about his lack 
of managerial ability, but he only snorted and fumed 
at the boy. 

“You're only a youngster,” he growled between 
thick lips. “ What do you know about running a print- 
ing plant? ” 

“ But things were not so bad before my father be- 
came ill,” replied Leo. “ Nobody knows where he is at.” 

“Then,” roared Josephs, “ you need new help. We 
don’t want any dumb klucks working around here. I’ll 
get rid of a few of them this Saturday.” 

“‘What’s the sense in discharging experienced print- 
ers who have been with us for years? You’ve got to 
have men to run the plant. New workers are unknown 
quantities.” 

“ Leave it to me, boy. I’m running this place.” And 
Josephs walked off, self-satisfied. 

Matters went from bad to worse. Production fell 
way off. Outwardly discipline and order remained the 
same as ever, but the morale of the Rollwell Press had 
been shattered. Listlessness and laziness were preva- 
lent. Many workers quit or were discharged. No one 
was certain of his position. Customers began to clamor 
for delivery of jobs. Many wrote in, stating in no gen- 
tle terms that unless their jobs were delivered on time 
the orders could be considered as canceled. Many jobs 
were returned because of glaring errors or faulty print- 
ing. Leo ground his teeth. His father was on his death- 
bed, and here was a lunatic destroying the business. 

Poisoning had set in in Philip Sullivan’s body. Two 
operations were urgently necessary. Mrs. Sullivan gave 
her consent to the surgeons. They charged her three 
thousand dollars for the task of ridding her husband’s 
frame of the attacks of the spreading poison. Weeks 
before their personal account had dwindled to nothing. 
Money was drawn from the business surplus. The Roll- 
well Press, like its owner, was in a bad condition. 

This was how matters stood twenty days before 
Christmas. Leo walked through the plant, wide-eyed 
and tired. He had spent many sleepless nights ponder- 
ing over the problem of his father’s failing business. 
He had informed his mother, but she could do nothing. 
She had appealed to several friends of the family, but 
none offered to help. Word went around printerdom 
that the Rollwell Press was due for a crash. 

Another week passed. The plant was idle. No work 
came in. Customers had gone elsewhere with their 
orders. Josephs stormed and roared. Every one ex- 
pected to be discharged at the end of the week. There 
was practically no money in the bank with which to 
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pay the men for another week’s work, so Leo told 
William Rosen, a compositor who had worked for his 
father for fourteen years. The doctors said that the 
crisis of Mr. Sullivan’s sickness had passed, but they 
were not certain when he would be able to be up. 

It was the twelfth of December. It had been a ter- 
rible winter both in weather and business. The influ- 
enza epidemic had broken out again. Would the mayor 
allow the ten-cent fare boost to go through? Who would 
win the big fight? Would the seventeen-year-old swim- 
mer win another marathon? These were the topics that 
the workers discussed whenever Josephs approached 
them. And his usual question was, “ Why don’t you 
do something instead of standing around? What are 
you paid for? ” The men would smile to themselves, 
pretend to be busy, and continue talking in low, strained 
tones as soon as he disappeared. 

That night the employees who had been hired by 
Philip Sullivan himself did not go home. Instead they 
sauntered into the office and waited for William Rosen 
to speak. Then the oldest compositor in the plant sent 
for Joseph Josephs. 

The heavy-jowled Josephs entered, big and bluster- 
ing. “ What’s going on here? Why haven’t you men 
gone home? ” 

William Rosen replied quietly, “ Mr. Josephs, you 
have asked your last question here and you have also 
given your last command. Now get out of this shop and 
stay out. Your services are no longer required.” 

The superintendent turned white. “ Who are you to 
speak like that to me? I’m the superintendent here. 
You men are all fired. Get out.” 

The workers shuffled their feet; a tense look on their 
faces caught his eye. 

Again the typesetter spoke, softly, slowly, carefully. 
“Mr. Josephs, do not compel us to use force. Will you 
leave quietly or do you want us to throw you out? ” 

The superintendent began to bluster, but the group 
of craftsmen approached him menacingly. Josephs 
turned hastily, opened the door and yelled, “ I’ve got 
another three months’ pay coming to me, according to 
the terms of my contract. I'll bring your father to court, 
Sullivan.” 

“Let him sue your father,” said Rosen. “ We will 
testify for your father about Josephs’ inefficiency and 
lack of ability. Many a contract has been abrogated on 
those grounds, Leo. You told us there wasn’t enough 
money in the bank to meet another week’s payroll. 
Very well, then, this is my suggestion. Discharge the 
new help on Saturday. All of us here have agreed to 
work for nothing until the business is on its feet again. 
Does your father know the condition of his plant? ” 

Leo shook his head. “‘ No, we were afraid to break 
the news to him, fearing it might deter his recovery.” 

“ Don’t tell him. There’s no need to worry him.” 

“But what will we do about orders? All our cus- 
tomers refuse to deal with us.” 

“ Leave that to us,” replied Rosen. “ We'll put your 
business back to where it was before that bluffer, 
Josephs, came in. Now, don’t worry, Leo; everything 
will turn out O. K.” 
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— — — The following morning several composi- 
tors and two automatic job presses were steadily at 
work, Leo had not come in yet. A notice had been 
tacked on the bulletin board next to the time clock, 
stating that Mr. Josephs was no longer in charge and 
that the plant would be supervised by Leo Sullivan. 

William Rosen approached Teddy Johns, a press- 
man, and asked him how the job was going. 

“Great,” was the cheerful response. “ Here’s your 
letter in two colors. How do you like it? ” 

Rosen glanced at it superficially at first and then 
scanned it carefully. This is what he read: 

Dear Sir: We, the employees of the Rollwell Press, believe 
that the best way for a worker to succeed and develop in this 
world is to grow with his employer. Our boss’ interest is ours. 
His failure is our loss. His gain is our profit. He employs us; 
through him we earn our daily bread. If business is bad, we 
feel it. If business is good, we feel that, too. Our wives and chil- 
dren are dependent on us, just as we are dependent on our jobs. 

We have been employed by Philip Sullivan for many years. 
We have watched his plant grow; we have grown with it. Now 
adverse fortune has befallen our employer. He is sick abed; the 
business to which he has given the best years of his life has been 
totally destroyed by an incompetent superintendent hired before 
his true worthlessness could be ascertained. Our boss’ business 
is on the rocks. We, the employees of the Rollwell Press, are 
trying to drag it free of the onrushing waves of bankruptcy and 
failure. We have agreed to work for nothing until the plant is 
on a sound financial basis. The business has been our bread and 
butter in the past; we are merely looking out for our food now. 

We realize that you have not received the service in the past 
three months that you have been getting for the last sixteen 
years. We assure you that if Mr. Sullivan had not been phys- 
ically incapacitated, this state of affairs would never have 
occurred. We, the workers of his plant, apologize for any and all 
inconveniences you have suffered. We feel that we are partly to 
blame for allowing those conditions to continue as long as they 
did. We assure you that never again will you be dissatisfied with 
our quality of work or shipment of completed jobs. We ask you 
to continue giving your printing to our boss; he, of all others, 
surely deserves a chance to fight his way back to business 
prosperity. 

Won’t you please help us to help our boss? 

Sincerely yours, 
Wr11am Rosen, Compositor. 
Teppy Jouns, Pressman. 
Cuartes Meyers, Feeder. 
Atcy CourTNEIGH, Proofreader. 
Pierre Fournier, Bookbinder. 
Patrick Q’Hara, Pressman. 
IsmporE LEvinsky, Feeder. 
ALPHONSE GonzALEs, Compositor, 
Ivan PautvitcH, Bookbinder. 
Hans Deutscu, Pressman. 
Jacx Acumen Bey, Shipping Clerk. 


“ Not so bad,” mused Rosen. “ This ought to bring 
back some of the customers. There’s a similar letter 
which we are mailing to our prospective and possible 
customers. The envelopes are being printed. I’ll have 
the girls send these out as soon as they come in. I’ll bet 
an American dollar against a Chinese yen that this 
plant will be running full blast in three weeks.” 

— — — On Saturday of that week all the newly 
hired workers were discharged. Many of the old help 
returned, volunteering to work for nothing until busi- 
ness picked up again. Almost all the old hands joined 
the “ work-for-nothing ” group. Leo was cheerful. The 
rent had been paid for the coming month of January. 
The broken machines were being cleaned and repaired. 
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The following Monday, which was December 19, 
found enough orders in the mail to keep the men busy. 
They worked with a will. Rosen acted as composing- 
room foreman. The man who had been in charge of 
the pressroom had willingly and cheerfully joined the 
others. So had the bindery foreman. Orders were 
printed and delivered as fast as they came in. Many 
orders arrived in the Tuesday mail and almost double 
that on Wednesday. More men were hired to turn out 
the work; the older employees worked nights to finish 
the jobs. The Rollwell Press worked as it never had 
before. Customers were satisfied. They said so in letters 
that accompanied checks. Mr. Sullivan’s competitors, 
who had awaited the crash of his business, looked on 
with surprise. What had happened to the old boat? 
She didn’t show signs of sinking. Had she cleared the 
rocks? 

On Saturday morning, December 24, Rosen ap- 
proached Leo and said, “ Well, old man, I guess you 
can tell your father now about what happened here 
during his sickness. No matter how weak he is, it’s only 
good news you can bring him.” 

Leo smiled. “I’m way ahead of you, Mr. Rosen,” 
he said. “I told my father all about it on Tuesday 
morning.” 
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“You did,” ejaculated Rosen. “And what did he 
say? ”? 

Leo produced an envelope. “ Here is his answer. 
Read it yourself.” 

William Rosen tore open the flap, extracted the 
contents, and read the following letter written in Mr. 
Sullivan’s own handwriting: 


Dear William Rosen and All Other Faithful Employees: 

My son Leo.has informed me of the splendid and unselfish 
way in which you have saved my business from ruin. The 
information came as a complete and agreeable surprise. If I 
had known of Mr. Josephs’ shortcomings, I assure you I never 
would have employed him. However, the news that you have 
so wholeheartedly tried to help me, the fact that my plant is 
busier than ever, reached me just a few days before Christmas, 
an unexpected and pleasant gift. In return for your devotion 
and assistance I give you this Christmas present — 

Beginning with the first day in January, I assign one-half 
of the Rollwell Press to my faithful and tried workers. 

God bless you. 

Affectionately, 
Pump SULLIVAN. 


“Whoopee,” cried William Rosen, “and thirteen 
grand hosannas. ‘ Cast thy bread upon the waters and 
it shall return to thee many fold.’ Everybody stop work 
and come over here. Read this Christmas message from 
your boss.” 


Has the Pricecutter a Sense of Honor? 


Sy CHares H. CocHRANE 





NANCE there was a bunch of con- 
arm) fidence men who skinned a 
iz) ‘“come-on ” for fifty thousand 
74 dollars. While they were 
squabbling over a division of 
the spoils, an associate, whom 
) they were ignoring in the 
“ divvy,” walked in on them 
with two cocked guns, stood 
them up against the wall after 
the fashion of the best movie villains, pocketed the 
entire stealings, backed out, and got away. Later, when 
some of the gang got into jail, a detective asked the 
leader of the gang why they hadn’t done something 
with their companion who scooped all their winnings. 
The leader replied, “ If a man has no sense of honor, 
what can you do with him? ” 

This true anecdote has a parallel in every city where 
there are commercial printers in competition. About 
once in so often one of the group takes a good printing 
contract from others by quoting a ruinous price, which 
they all know yields the pricecutter no profit, and the 
question arises, Has this pricecutter any sense of honor 
toward the members of his craft? 

My contention is that the pricecutter is not with- 
out honor, but is a creature of conditions which he 
believes force him to do what otherwise his best judg- 
ment condemns. In these days of wide education as 





to printing costs, there would appear to be no good 
reason why any printer should accept work below cost, 
for we are all familiar with the multitude of overhead 
charges that have got to be figured in as part of cost. 
And yet printing is bought every day by somebody 
below cost. The evil persists, notwithstanding all our 
education. 

The reason for such suicidal pricecutting is no 
secret; it almost always arises from a single well known 
cause. There is a dearth of orders in a given printery, 
and certain charges have to be met, prominent among 
which are monthly notes. If the printer takes a renewal 
instead of meeting them, his credit is injured for the 
fact is printed and published. Everybody who cares to 
know whether the Jim Jones Printing Company fails 
to meet its notes has easy access to reports on the mat- 
ter. In a recent issue of a weekly periodical issued in 
one of our large cities, I find record of sixteen renewals 
of printers’ obligations in a single week for a total of 
forty-five thousand dollars, indicating that that number 
of printers could not meet their engagements, although 
the terms of the notes are known to be extremely lib- 
eral — too liberal to my notion. 

This is bad enough, but it is the fellow who meets 
his notes by accepting cash-paying orders for work at 
or below cost that raises the very mischief with general 
profits in the printing trade, injuring all of us more or 
less indirectly. He depresses the prices on three times 
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the work that he gets. He starts the vicious circle that 
invites the competitor who loses the work on which the 
price was cut to go out and cut prices on other work 
to keep the presses busy. 

There is nothing new in all this, and the only rea- 
son for bringing it up again for the consideration of the 
thoughtful is to suggest that there is a remedy that has 
not been tried out. Almost all men have a sense of 
honor, even bandits and thieves. Since printers cer- 
tainly grade high above these dregs of society, why can 
not a successful appeal to honor be made that will check 
the evil and help put the industry on a healthy basis? 

The various unions of workmen in the allied trades 
have proved that an appeal to honor works when 
applied to men who are requested not to take the places 
of other men seeking better wages or hours or to im- 
prove their living conditions in some way. The igno- 
minious term “rat” has prevented many and many a 
workman from taking another’s job at a lower wage. 
Since this honor plan works among the employees, why 
can not the principle be applied to employers? 

Suppose that in each large city we had an authori- 
tative body, composed of the proprietors and partners 
in the larger printing houses, and of officials in the sup- 
ply trade. Suppose that whenever a bad case of price- 
cutting came to its notice this body sent a letter, deliv- 
ered in person by its representative to the pricecutter, 
remarking on the general damage he was doing to the 
trade without accomplishing good for himself and in- 
forming him that he could confidentially state his case 
to the acting director of this body and be helped to 
carry his notes, for the good of all concerned, and 
endeavoring to arouse his sense of honor to pursue such 
a course in future. 

Right here somebody will say, “ Oh, you can’t do 
such a thing; that is impractical.” There was a time 
when the printers rejected the Franklin clubs and 
boards of trade as impractical. There was a time when 
strikes and lockouts were considered the proper ways 
to settle differences with employees. There was a time 
when an employer would go into his composing room 
and say to the piece workers, “ Here’s a big printing 
contract I can get, boys, if you will set the type two 
cents a thousand below the usual price. Will you do it?” 

Time brings improvements. Through our difficulties 
we learn better ways of doing business, how to avoid 
the pitfalls that have caught us in the past. Pricecutting 
is the one great outstanding impediment to money 
making in our industry. Why not try to do something 
about it? Why not make it dishonorable? 

Our hindsight is always a lot better than our fore- 
sight. Twenty-five years ago the writer was the paid 
secretary of the New York Typothetae. Had I known 
as much then as I know now I certainly would have 
gone to work on this problem, which was nobody’s busi- 
ness, hence it was everybody’s. Reward awaits the man 
who will tackle the problem now and develop it into 
a curb on pricecutting. Today there are a lot of bright 
men serving as secretaries of printing trade organiza- 
tions. Where is the one who realizes that the thing can 
be done and then will go and do it? 
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Ottmar Mergenthaler decided that type could be set 
by machine, and he went ahead and did it. W. B. 
Brewster saw that the printing trade was unorganized, 
and his work gave us the Franklin clubs and boards of 
trade, checking much wasteful competition. Henry O. 
Shepard saw that a printing-trade journal was needed 
that would be a model of what is best in the art, and 
we have THE INLAND PRINTER. 

Charles Francis saw that “ War Is Hell,” founded 
the Printers’ League and brought recognition to the 
principle of substituting conference, conciliation, and 
arbitration for strikes in labor differences. George L. 
Berry saw that trades unions should be developed along 
business lines, selling labor that was trained, giving the 
employer good value, and accepting arbitration of dif- 
ferences, helping the employer to make money that 
there might be something to divide, and the institution 
at Pressmen’s Home is the monument to this newly 
developed idea. 

Thomas E. Donnelley saw the possibilities of classi- 
fied telephone directories as a public convenience and 
medium for advertising and they are now an estab- 
lished institution of great value. Morgan of Cincinnati 
awakened to the possibilities of consolidating the manu- 
facture of colored labels and the great United States 
Printing Company plants are the result. 

Ives’ artistic sense, combined with commercial 
vision, have given us a marvelous color-printing branch 
of the printing industry, based on the idea of using the 
three primary colors to combine with white and black 
and give all-color results. 

Bok saw that manufacturers’ catalogues and adver- 
tising could be combined as an ornate magazine and 
sold at a close price, securing a paid circulation in seven 
figures, and The Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, and a score of other great publications came 
into being and vastly increased the volume of printing. 

Brower saw that the type founders were cutting 
each others’ throats, and the American Type Founders 
Company was born. Nelson saw that the type business 
was being lost to the linotype, and he developed the 
greatest group of branch supply houses that the print- 
ing trade of America has known, saving the situation 
and turning apparent ruin into prosperity. 

These are but a few of the more spectacular suc- 
cesses in our industry that came through some one’s 
faith in an idea. There are more commercial laurels 
to be won in the future than have graced the past, and 
they will be won by the men who have the vision to 
see an evil that can be corrected or a want that is 
unsupplied. Undercutting of prices is the greatest evil 
in the printing trade today with its painful ramifica- 
tions and blight reflected on printeries that know how 
to do good work and insist on a fair price. 

The idea of an organization or organizations of the 
best and ablest men in the printing industry to apply 
moral suasion and common sense systematically to curb 
and stop pricecutting is simply an idea on paper. It 
remains for some one to make it a living, vibrant, prof- 
itable feature of the trade, increasing the stability of 
the third greatest manufacturing industry of America. 
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“Ghe Great Problem of the Printing Industry 


By ARTHUR J. PEEL 


the printing industry today? 

Is it one of production or of 

‘ salesmanship? In a letter to 

the writer, a national author- 

ity on the printing business 

makes this remark, “ The sell- 

ing end of the printing busi- 

ness has been sadly neg- 

lected.” Some weeks prior to 

the receipt of this letter I chanced to meet a printing 
salesman of my acquaintance who considers himself 
an expert on typography and he spent thirty minutes 
of his and my valuable time criticizing the composi- 
tion of a piece of printed advertising put out by a 
competitor, which happens to be one of the leading 
printing houses in New England. After pointing out 
the “ awful blunders ” made in type combinations and 
the “bad taste” in breaking away from established 
precedents, he succeeded only in confirming my opin- 
ion that there are some things that are beams in the 
eyes of printers, but only motes to users of printing. 

Good taste in typography and arrangement is, of 
course, an important consideration in a printing job; 
but the salesman who talks only typography, press- 
work, artwork, paper stock, and all the other technical 
features of the printing trade, fails to interest the 
majority of folk who use printing as a means of sales 
publicity; and it is just at this point that many print- 
ing salesmen are singularly deficient. Some of the most 
successful printing salesmen of my acquaintance, both 
in this country and in Canada, are men who have not 
grown up with the industry but have become associated 
with the printing business after years of experience in 
other lines. The details and the problems of production 
do not worry them; they are concerned chiefly with 
the problem of distribution, and they realize that if 
they are to sell distribution they must know something 
of the law of returns. 

After a close study of printing problems from the 
inside as well as from the outside — from the printer’s 
viewpoint and later from the viewpoint of the man 
who buys printing for a particular and well defined 
purpose — the impression is developing into convic- 
tion that, generally speaking, the printer salesman is 
failing to make that clean contact with buyers of print- 
ing (who should be buying a good deal more than they 
are) which is necessary to avoid short circuits and loss 
of advertising power. For example, the printer who is 
limited in his selling talk to “ quality ” is broadcasting 
on a wave length so low that few have receivers to pick 
it up. Nobody wants to buy inferior printing, and the 
least they expect when a printer solicits their order is 
that they will get something of which they will not be 
ashamed. 


\ rg is the great problem in 


Neither are the great majority of purchasers of 
printing interested in the fine distinctions that printers 
are apt to make when comparing their work with that 
of competing houses. I have frequently been amused 
when a so-called typographical expert gets excited over 
a piece of printed matter in which a Cleland border 
has been used when a Teague border was the correct 
thing — according to the “ expert.” How many people 
outside of the trade would know the difference? And 
if they did, they would probably select the wrong bor- 
der in any case if it was left to them; but it would be 
what they wanted and what would be in accordance 
with their idea of good taste. 

Then as to artwork: I have seen hundreds of dol- 
lars wasted in high-brow artwork in which too much 
attention has been paid to effects and details that are 
perfectly all right for works that are to hang in pub- 
lic or private galleries where they will be subjected to 
the criticism of art connoisseurs who will judge them 
on points of technique which have no existence to the 
great mass of the buying public. But in the printer’s 
shop these matters are altogether superfluous. It is 
perfectly true, of course, that the relationship between 
commercial and fine art is much closer today than it 
has ever been (there is a sense in which both are com- 
mercial); one is an expression to appeal to the mul- 
titude, while the other is self-expression. It is the 
difference between prose and poetry; the wise and 
experienced advertiser does not attempt to sell by the 
use of poetry, but by using plain, forceful selling words 
in prose arrangement. The printer who includes in his 
organization an art department can not afford to em- 
ploy an artist who is intent only on self-expression 
— it is too expensive. I have seen such an artist quib- 
ble and fret over a job until the cost card showed an 
art production cost four or five times as much as could 
be charged to the job, if the patronage of the customer 
was to be retained. 

Another thing in which the purchaser of printing 
usually is not interested is a long spiel on “ our equip- 
ment.” He wants printing, and he takes it for granted 
that the man who wants his order has the necessary 
equipment to turn it out properly. 

The story is told of a man who was selling augers 
at ten cents each on the street corner. They were going 
slowly, and he was getting discouraged, when a man 
came up to his side and said, “TI can tell you how to 
sell them.” The street hawker was only too glad to get 
some advice for nothing, and he was told, “ Sell doles, 
not augers.” Accordingly he procured a piece of wood 
and demonstrated the excellence of his tools by drill- 
ing holes quickly and neatly; then he got rid of his 
augers by selling holes. He even raised the price to 
fifteen cents and still sold them. The moral should be 
clear, but is it? Some printers will say, “Sure, that’s 
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what I believe. I don’t talk presses, paper stock, typog- 
raphy, artwork, or design, I sell printing — a complete 
and finished product; a combination of all these essen- 
tial elements.” But that is not enough, and that is not 
selling Holes. The term “ service” has been so abused 
and robbed of much of its inner meaning that I prefer 
not to use it more than is absolutely necessary to get 
a thought across. Performance is a better or less hack- 
neyed term. Selling “ holes ” is selling performance — 
not printing, but what printing accomplishes is the 
thing to be stressed. And it is at this point again that 
the printing salesman is apt to fall down, because he 
doesn’t know what it accomplishes. He is often more 
concerned with selling printing on a price basis than 
he is in studying his prospective customer’s sales prob- 
lems. An excellent piece of printing, a typographic 
demonstration of perfection, furnishes something of 
which a craftsman may justifiably be proud, and which 
any man with an educated and artistic sense will thor- 
oughly enjoy. But this alone does not sell printing in 
increasing volume; the only thing that will increase 
printing orders is a new idea, and that idea must appeal 
to the prospective customer as being something likely 
to increase sales. 

The other day my train of thought was interrupted 
by an itinerant fruit huckster selling oranges. With the 
man were two small boys, one of whom alternated with 
the man’s raucous bass, as he shouted in a high treble, 
“ Nice juicy oringes, thirty cents a dozen! ” The other 
boy, who was busy sitting on the tailboard of the 
wagon, and who was evidently a stickler for correct 
pronunciation, said to his companion, “ You shouldn’t 
say ‘ oringes,’ but ‘ oranges.’ ” Before the juvenile sales- 
man had a chance of retorting, the man turned round 
and said, “ Shut up! It don’t matter what ’e calls ’em 
so long as ’e sells ’em,” which, of course, was quite 
right in that particular instance, providing people 
understood that it was oranges that were being sold 
and not door hinges. But this piece of street sales 
philosophy — or otherwise — switched me off from my 
original purpose and led me along another trail. Apply- 
ing it to the printing salesman’s problem it does matter 
what he calls printing, and the idea conveyed to the 
prospect means, often, all the difference between a hit 
or a miss. I know a salesman who never says “ letter- 
heads” but “ your office advertising.” Is there any- 
thing to it? Well, the manager of a large business con- 
cern saw the idea, switched from a one-color job on a 
medium stock to a two-color job on a high-grade bond. 

One more aspect of this subject which is worth some 
consideration is the attitude of /aissez faire which domi- 
nates a certain type of printing salesman when it comes 
to a question of soliciting advertising-printing direct 
from advertisers and not from agents only. A salesman 
of my acquaintance who is responsible for something 
like eighty thousand dollars’ worth of business for his 
firm, when discussing this phase of salesmanship, made 
the remark that all this talk about printers developing 
printed salesmanship ideas for customers usually ends 
in a lot of bluff, because when it comes to the actual 
business of advertising, printers know very little about 
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it. Truly, a grave indictment! Yet it can not be dis- 
puted. Sometimes I have listened to printers talking 
of the monopoly enjoyed by advertising agencies and 
complaining that direct advertising will never get a 
square deal as long das newspaper and magazine pub- 
licity, with its straight fifteen per cent commission 
and a minimum of labor on the part of the agency, is 
favored by the advertising organizations. I have won- 
dered what would happen should a customer place his 
advertising appropriation in the hands of some of those 
who are loudest in their denunciation of the agency 
monopoly. If printers want their share of advertising- 
printing, and want it without being obliged to cut the 
price to pay a commission to an agency, as many of 
them do at the present, they must qualify for the 
responsibility; or, at least, they must be willing to use 
the services of men who know how to prepare good 
copy and have a fundamental knowledge of the prob- 
lems of distribution and sales. 

The value of acquainting oneself with the selling 
problems of others is mainly found in the fact that we 
are less prone to rely on our own individual opinion 
and more ready to codperate with the customer. It is 
usually the man who knows the least who is always 
sure he knows exactly what should be done and is the 
most liberal with suggestions. It takes a broad-minded 
printer, one who has acquired a certain amount of 
general business knowledge outside his own business, 
to correctly judge relative values in advertising. The 
danger is to stress features which, to the printer, are 
important, but considered in the light of sales pub- 
licity are of minor importance. Some months ago I 
learned a salutary lesson just along this line: I was 
in the office of a friend who is a sales expert; he showed 
me a broadside which was used by an electric light 
corporation in Pennsylvania to sell electrical equip- 
ment such as electric irons, heaters, and washing ma- 
chines, and he asked me what I thought of it. It was 
of the cheapest type of printing imaginable; the stock 
was newspaper stock, the typography was rough and 
showed evident signs of a lack of makeready in the 
composing room. “ Rotten! ” was my verdict, after a 
few seconds. “ Exactly! ” was his reply. Then he con- 
tinued, “ But what would you say if I told you that 
that broadside sold ten thousand dollars’ worth of 
goods in one week? ” And this was the actual fact. It 
shows that we know precious little about advertising. 

Finally, the printer who is convinced that the only 
remedy for the printing business is more efficient sales- 
manship must be willing to pay for salesmen. Nothing 
is more discouraging than to run across the kind of 
printer who is always complaining about the difficulty 
in finding real salesmen and who tells the same story 
to every applicant for a job, “ The house can’t stand 
more than twenty-five dollars a week, but if you can 
bring in the business then the sky is the limit.” Bring- 
ing in the business is usually a matter of weeks and 
often months in a printing concern; in the meantime 
the salesman is expected to be free, contented, and full 
of “pep” on a miserable pittance, insufficient for a 
healthy man, let alone for a wife and family. 
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AN EXAMPLE OF ART IN ADVERTISING 


The illustration above was used by L C Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc on the cover of a 
folder showing Corona Typewriters in colors. The color photograph was made by the Alli- 
son Studio, New York City, and was not retouched. The color plates were made by the Hurst 
Engraving Company, Rochester. The purpose of the illustration was to show how the mod- 
ern colored Duco Corona harmonizes with the artistic decorative scheme of the modern home. 
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By Epwarp N. TEALL 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will be promptly answered in this department. 
Replies can not be made by mail. 


Business English 

From a religious publishing house in Illinois: “ As proof- 
reader in this printing plant I also do much editing of copy. 
Yesterday this came to my desk, to be sent to customers as a 
brief acknowledgment of remittances received for small orders: 
‘Please accept our sincerest thanks for your kind remittance. 
Receipt is herewith enclosed.’ This had been written by a man 
in the office of the house, but was given to me by the foreman 
of the composing room to be corrected, if I thought it neces- 
sary, as is done with almost everything we print. I changed it 
to read, ‘ Accept our sincerest thanks for your kind remittance. 
Find receipt enclosed.’ The writer of the acknowledgment 
afterward objected, saying, ‘ I don’t like the change of English.’ 
It was printed, though, as I had it. 

“Now, will you please tell us which is the better form? 
Had I known of the author’s not wanting a change made in 
the words, I should gladly have complied with his wish; but, 
as it was, I did only what I was requested to do. I believe such 
things should be as short as possible; even the word ‘kind’ 
might have been omitted also, to improve the statement still 
more. 

“ Tue INLAND PRINTER is a most welcome visitor in this 
establishment each month, making the rounds through all the 
departments, and then is added to the printshop library.” 

Brevity is desirable, but it can be overdone; a business 
letter shaved too close to the skin becomes brusque. Still, they 
do say nouns are bullets, verbs the powder that makes them 
go— and adjectives, the smoke. Carefulness in use of adjec- 
tives marks writing as good. Perhaps I am hypercritical, but 
I don’t see why a patron should be told to accept thanks for a 
remittance, or directed to find an enclosure which he surely 
will find. I am not sure but that the simple sending of the 
receipt is enough. If it is desired to put in a friendly touch, 
wouldn’t it be good business to use a good will letter, especially 
if it could be so framed as to encourage another order? 


Initials and Caps. 

This one comes (like myself) from New Jersey: “‘ In the 
first article on page 225 of the November issue, the paragraph 
begins with an initial and a cap. ‘N.’ The next word is lower- 
case. This is at variance with the writing of Frank S. Henry, 
who says, on page 99 of ‘ Printing,’ ‘The word of which the 
initial is a part should be set in caps. If it is a word of less 
than three letters, the next word should also be in caps.’ Why 
do you differ? ” 

Well, with all due respect to Mr. Henry and his book, we 
are under no compulsion or obligation to adopt the style he 
prefers, any more than he is under pressure to adopt ours. 
It is a matter of taste and judgment, not of positive right and 
wrong. Personally, I like Mr. Henry’s rule— except that I 
detest rigid rules. If you say “less than three letters,” why 
may not some one else just as well say “less than four, or 


five, or six letters”? In the Baumes law in New York state, 
declaring a man an habitual criminal after three convictions 
for felony, I wonder why he isn’t “habitual” after two 
offenses, or why he becomes so before the fifth offense. The 
arbitrary ruling, of course, in any such matter, is adopted 
simply as a drawing of the line to establish a usage. The caps. 
after the initial let the reader’s eye down gradually to an 
adjustment with the smaller text type, and it is true that 
when the article begins with a word like “ on,” “in,” “as,” 
“if ” or “ of,” the single letter in caps. is lost and the abrupt- 
ness of the break is hardly mitigated at all; the focus of vision 
has to change pretty fast. But THe INLAND PRINTER is surely 
free to use its own office style. Its rule appears to be to use 
the caps. in the first word only, no matter what the length of 
the word. But I notice in one of my own articles beginning with 
the quoted name of a book, they set the whole title (two 
words) in caps. Perhaps when the editor reads this he will 
rush an order to the shop to get a run of never less than four 
or five, or ten letters in caps. after the initial. I think, myself, 
he could do lots worse than that. He wouldn’t shock me if he 
had a whole new lot of initials made with begin-quotes in 
front of them. I do not see why it couldn’t be done artistically, 
and I should think it would be worth the cost. But that is just 
a little harmless hobby of mine. 


Indexing 

Here comes Philadelphia: “The Proofroom department 
has been invaluable to me on previous occasions, anticipating 
my needs. When I make an index I usually say, ‘ Arthritis, 27, 
28, 63, 122,’ a comma separating successive page references. 
I sent the index out to the author, a doctor, as punctuated 
above, and he desired me to say, ‘ Arthritis, 27-28, 63, 122,’ 
joining consecutive pages by a hyphen. He says the new books 
are using that style. I am always ready to make any change 
to keep up to date, but the Pharmacopoeia is not printed that 
way (we are medical publishers), and I hesitate to change our 
style. Please give me ‘ the latest’ on this subject.” 

As I get it, the real point is the nature of the reference. 
If the references indicated on pages 27 and 28 are separate, 
the comma is correct, just as in the other page numbers. I 
can see the hyphen needed only if the reader is being directed 
to an article that turns the page, so that the reference indi- 
cates that the article should be followed through. For an entire 
article that overruns a page, I see no reason to give any but 
the first page number. I think the doctor was probably inac- 
curate in thinking the new books use a different styie from that 
established long since. It looks as though he and the proofreader 
were out of step. They can get together easily by comparing 
notes on the nature of the references. The test of style in such 
work is: Does it direct the reader so that he can not go astray? 
I can’t say whether comma or hyphen is called for without 
having the context. The two styles mean two different things. 
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Hyphens 
Detroit’s turn: “If this is old stuff, toss it into the waste 
basket.” The hyphen has been somewhat neglected of late, so 


here goes: 

The hyphen is a scaffold by means of which the intelligence 
of the reader is aided in an understanding of the printed word. 
Having served its purpose, it disappears, as in such words as 
“ proof-reader,” “ harness-maker,” “non-toxic,” “ wide-spread,” 
“tram-car,” and a host of others. As the words become common 
and familiar the hyphen ceases to be a necessity and the two parts 
previously separated by it coalesce. Words that are compounded in 
1927 will be individualized in 1937. 

We are even omitting the hyphen between vowels when each 
has its own independent sound, as in the words “ contraindicate,” 
“ reinforce,” “ preoccupy,” and others; but while the Standard Dic- 
tionary uses the hyphen in “ pre-eminent ” it omits it in the word 
“ cooperation.” 

I have always been in favor of as few hyphens as possible, but 
more decidedly in favor of articulation; and “ cooperate” does not 
say co-operate; the double-o in the English language naturally takes 
the light “u” sound, as in “cooper.” Any double vowel in which 
double vocalization is necessary should be separated by a hyphen 
or by the dieresis— and I am opposed to diereses as well as to all 
other diacritical marks in pure English diction. So I always write 
“ co-operate ” and always insert the hyphen when it does not appear 
there in proof submitted to me. 

One unnecessary hyphen is that which is used for linking adverbs 
to adjectives, as in “ well-known,” “ beautifully-dressed,” “ scien- 
tifically-demonstrated,” etc. — for here the sense is not in the least 
degree clarified by the hyphen. 

The most important use of the hyphen is, of course, for the 
division of words that do not require a hyphen otherwise. The com- 
positor comes to the end of the line and must divide the word in the 
interest of good spacing. The simplest rule is: Divide on syllables; 
cut the word in type composition just as you would cut it in cor- 
rectly pronounced speech. 
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This isn’t always possible, however, for certain consonants, 
“c” and “g” for example, have one sound before one vowel and 
another before another, and the vowel that gives them their value 
may be the initial letter of the next syllable, and dividing the word 
on syllables would necessarily separate the consonant from the 
vowel. Take the word “ process,” pronounced “ pross-es,” for 
example; “proc” doesn’t spell “ pross,” it spells “ prok.” The 
word “ religion ” is another; “ relig ” doesn’t spell “ relij” as it is 
pronounced in the complete word, but has the hard sound. In 
these cases, therefore, I fall back on the old English system and 
divide on the preceding vowel, even at the expense of syllable 
separation; thus: “ pro-cess,” “ reli-gion.” 

Still another exception is constantly met with, but proof- 
readers are so universally agreed about it that it requires no dis- 
cussion. That is that the terminations “tion,” “tive,” “sion,” 
“ sive,” and the participial “ ing ” go over, even though the syllable 
may thus be cut into. “ Transition ” is pronounced “ tran-zish-un,” 
but we don’t care; it would be impossible to divide it that way. 
“ Active,” “ restrictive,” and words of this class are formed by the 
addition of “ive” to the root word, but the “tive” goes over 
when I have a word to say about it — out of partiality, perhaps, 
to the old English custom alluded to, of beginning the turnover line 
with a consonant when possible. 

If we were to follow the syllable rule strictly we would write 
“regula-ting,” not “regulat-ing,” “ inci-ting,” not “ incit-ing,” 
“ quo-ting,” not “ quot-ing,” etc. 

Such a word as “convenience ” I divide on the first syllable; 
the second syllable ends in an “n” that makes the “e” short when 
nothing follows, while if the “n” is turned over it makes an impos- 
sible syllable “ nience.” But in a pinch either way will do, “ conve- 
nience ” or “ conven-ience ”; and so with similar words, of which 
there are, fortunately, only a few. 

To summarize: In dividing words, keep the original grouping 
of the letters as nearly intact as possible; divide on syllables; do 
not sacrifice vocalization; in questionable cases avoid division if 
possible; in the absence of some good reason to the contrary, let 
the turnover begin with a consonant. 
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‘Alright 


—JIs St All Wrong? 


By Epwarp N. TEALL 


rys lem, “ What shall I give them for dinner 
) tonight? ” is the fix of an every-issue con- 
tributor to a magazine. Along about the 
middle of each month I begin to wonder, 
J) amiably and gently, “ What shall I write 
) about for the next I. P.?” Procrastina- 
tion is the soother of nerves, so I sweetly 
murmur “ Majiana,” and the clock ticks off its “ Never, for- 
ever,” the leaves fall from the calendar like autumnal flutter- 
ing Vallombrosan foliage, and life is sweet. Then as the month 
wears on, conscience begins to stir, routine to drive, the ques- 
tioning to become more acute. And at last, all of a sudden, 
the clock strikes, it is time to produce — and away we go, with 
a foolish paragraph like this and the scribbler’s faith that copy 
will somehow come to him. The lazy nag responds to the spur 
with a lusty leap. 
The fascinating “ Dictionary of Modern English Usage ” by 
H. W. Fowler (Oxford: Clarendon Press) which furnished 
last month’s topic has riches of suggestion that would not be 
exhausted if we were to “ stay with it ” throughout an INLAND 
PRINTER year. This time, let’s take as our text its line, “ alright. 
See ALL r1GHT.” “ Alright,” we say, “let’s go.” And the first 
thing we see is notice that “The words should always be 
written separate.” Funny thing about this business of studying 
language usage: you can’t take many steps straight ahead; 





there are innumerable side paths luring you aside from the 
direct path of purpose. That adjective, “ separate,” intrigues 
us, as the clever moderns say. Why not “separately,” as almost 
any American would write or say? Ah, but they have a sense 
for the niceties of diction, those educated Englishmen! No 
doubt the real intention is, “ Written so that they are separate.” 
To use the adverb is to turn attention away from the nature 
of the subject and direct it to the manner of the writing. A 
delicate distinction, but one essentially right. 

Mr. Fowler says the forms “all-right,” “allright ” and 
“alright ” are all wrong and simply have no existence in 
authentic English. Perhaps he is a little too arbitrary. For 
one who compounds freely, it would be in order to write, “ He 
is an all-right fellow,” or “ an allright fellow.” The expressions 
are not good, but granted the right to employ them and to 
hyphenate or run in words regarded as welded into one, and 
these two forms have logical justification. Mr. Fowler deals 
with the expression as though such compounding were not even 
a possibility. 

In the Concise Oxford Dictionary, this author and his 
brother define “all” as adjective, noun, and adverb. (To me 
it seems in many of its uses to have actually more of the nature 
of a pronoun.) As examples of adjectival “all” they adduce 
“all day,” “all England,” “ all his life,” “ all this.” As noun: 
“all are agreed,” “all of it,” “that is all,” “all is lost.” As 
adverb: “all covered with mud,” “all the better,” “all too 
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soon.” If parsing were done in school any more, “all” would 
be a tough nut for the pupils to crack. And the funny thing 
about it is that the kid who had ideas of his own would get in 
bad with teacher. For instance, suppose the bright boy argued 
that “all” in “all his life” is not an adjective, because we 
can not say “his all life.” Teacher would mark him zero; but 
could teacher say why? No; teacher simply follows, blindly, the 
sacred textbook. And the textbook writer was under the same 
stern and stultifying necessity of having, inescapably, to hand 
down a ruling on a difficult point. He wouldn’t dare confess 
himself to be traveling in a twilight zone. Having assumed 
omniscience, he must make good with the fiat of authority. 
He says this is an adjective; therefore, Lord love you, an 
adjective it must be. And yet the boy who flounders or openly 
rebels against the textbook and dares set up a decision contrary 
to its dictum may have in his fresh young mind a finer sense 
for language than the old pedant who wrote the book, trying to 
squeeze the living speech into the mold of rules. 

An adjective describes. It characterizes a thing by one of 
its qualities. “ Free England,” “ old England,” “ beloved Eng- 
land” — there you have true adjectives describing England. 
But when you say “all England,” your actual thought being 
“all of England,” “ the whole of England,” I can not see that 
you are naming any attribute of England. “ All,” in that expres- 
sion, is in the position of a noun, modified by a phrase — which, 
in common speech, has come to be used without the preposi- 
tion. It is in such phrases that “ all” seems to me verging upon 
fitness to be called a pronoun, if it must be named as a part of 
speech. 

The Practical Standard, Dr. Vizetelly’s admirable abridg- 
ment of the New Standard, defines “all,” adjective, as “ the 
entire substance, space, time, degree, number, etc., of.” And 
to me it seems odd to define an adjective by a noun. “ Funny ” 
is defined through two other adjectives, “ comical,” “ludi- 
crous.” “Good,” through a participial phrase, in essence 
adjectival: “ Having qualities adapted to produce some kind of 
satisfaction.” “ Plastic,” likewise: “ Capable of being molded.” 
“Sane ” is “ mentally sound ” — again, an adjective. So I feel 
justified in notifying all definers that when a word’s definition 
swings into noun form, it is questionable if that word is truly 
and undebatably an adjective. 

All this discussion would be useless if it were merely pick- 
ing at another man’s way of defining a word. But I think there 
is more to it than that. I think it shows that teachers, textbook 
writers, and all who undertake to enlighten others as to the 
nature of language err in trying to submit every word and 
expression to exact government by rule. I think it is poor 
business to attempt to put an exact label on every word as one 
of the so-called parts of speech (which, by the way, is a ridicu- 
lous expression). 

Is it in his essay on Cobbett that Gilbert Chesterton says 
we don’t really see anything, but only see what some teacher 
tells us is there — whether it really is or not? They tell us in 
school that George Washington was a saintly man, and we 
imagine him going around with a superior smirk and a halo. 
Then along come the debunkers, and they are so set on proving 
everything wrong that they simply contradict all things con- 
ventionally taught — which again is a trick of refusing to see 
what you are looking at. To prove Washington was not a 
saint, they have to give him horns, hoofs, and a tail. 

So it is, too, in most discussion of language matters. The 
pedants tire us with their rules. Rebelling, we are apt to fly to 
the other extreme and assert our freedom from textbook 
tyranny by flinging away all guiding principles of speech. They 
divide the language into these so-called parts of speech, and 
then try to fit each word into one of the niches thus provided. 
No one who pretends to know anything about the language 
will admit that there are any twilight zones. This pretense of 
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infallibility vexes and perplexes those who zealously seek 
enlightenment. They could understand a statement that a 
certain word or expression is hardly classifiable, overlapping 
the. arbitrarily fixed boundary line. But when the classifier is 
himself obviously simply asking you to believe a thing is so 
because he says it is so, then the student is apt to consider the 
whole thing a hoax, a bluff, a mess of hokum. He is apt to 
become an anarchist in Grammarland. 

But what a distance we have gone from our original proposi- 
tion! Going back to the “ Dictionary of Modern English 
Usage,” we find Mr. Fowler saying that “ ‘alright,’ if seldom 
allowed by the compositors to appear in print, is often seen, 
through confusion with ‘ already ’ and ‘ altogether.’ ” Don’t try 
to tell me that “already” had any beginning except in “ all 
ready”! “Altogether” was made from “all together.” 
“ Almighty ” conjoins two perfectly unmistakable elements, 
and so does “almost.” This last expression, by the way, is a 
more puzzling compound than any of the others; it is hard to 
see how the two words, so much alike, came to be hitched 
together. (By the way, the Practical Standard is consistent 
enough to define “ most ” in the same way it defines “all,” as 
adjective, noun, and adverb. The Concise Oxford gives it as 
adjective and adverb and “ quasi-noun.”’) 

Now, if the people take it into their heads that “ alright ” 
is all right, no amount of inkshed is going to stop them. For my 
part, I will die without ever having written it, for I detest it. 
When a person detests anything, he is almost sure to be a 
mighty poor critic of it, because he has confessedly lost his 
mental balance, his judgment is obscured by prejudice; he is 
not competent to express a respectworthy opinion. As to 
“ alright ” being the child of a false analogy, I can’t imagine 
but that when “altogether” began to be used there were 
sticklers for the rules who objected to it. When the people 
wanted to say that something was already all ready, they up 
and did it, and the grammarians could “set back in the 
breechin’,” but they couldn’t hold back the cart. 

I have seen “alright ” in the writings of teachers and of 
pupils in the schools today. How it came about, who can 
say? It looks bad, because we were not brought up on it. 
Probably a century or two hence it will have become universal, 
then will grow old—and the rebels of the year 2128 will 
discover “ all right” and plow up the rule worshipers’ souls 
with their wild ways and their disrespect for established usage. 
Or perhaps the “ awri’” of busgab will be the literary form. 

Whether “alright ” is defensible or detestable, a gain or 
a loss to speech, a valuable acquisition or a monstrosity — 
that is rather a small matter and one over which few of us will 
lose any sleep. Those who like it will use it; those who don’t 
like it will avoid it. Two things really important are that there 
should be freedom in the growth of the language, and that 
freedom should not be turned into anarchy. We don’t want to 
be stiffnecked sticklers for conservative usage — and we don’t 
want to be bomb throwers. The art of speech should be cul- 
tivated and cherished. It is hurt by those who formalize it too 
severely, and by those who grant it no respect. 

P.S.— Please don’t take this article as a defense of 
“ alright.” I don’t like it, but I don’t think it is the outworking 
of any deep, dark conspiracy, either. 


CYFY 


THE MAN who lacks faith in other men loses his best 
chances to work and gradually undermines his own power and 
his character. The man who is cynical, whether about women 
or business or politics, is assumed to be immoral in his rela- 
tions to women or business or politics. The man who has faith 
in the integrity of others in the face of irresponsible accusa- 
tions is assumed to have the confidence in others’ goodness 
because he is a good man himself.— President Hadley. 
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Big Specialty Lines Printers Are Producing 


By Ropert F. SALADE 


purpose of suggesting money-making ideas 
to printers in general. The facts to be pre- 
sented will refer to some of the big spe- 
JeW0 cialty lines now being produced by printers 
ZY in various parts of the United States, and 
it should be noted that the demand for all 
these lines is constantly increasing. I want 
to emphasize the point that any “specialty field” is wide 
open to printing firms in general, or at least to those who are 
capable of manufacturing the desired product at prices regu- 
lated by the law of supply and demand. 

While it is true that large specialty printers are manufac- 
turing and selling their product at surprisingly low prices as 
compared with prices for regular printing, this does not mean 
that the specialists are “ pricecutters.” It is easy to under- 
stand that a specialty printing concern must be equipped to 
manufacture its particular kind of product on an exceedingly 
large scale, and that it is therefore in a position to sell quan- 
tities of its product at low prices. The large specialty printers 
are not working in competition with regular commercial print- 
ers. They are in a class by themselves. They are operating 
plants strictly on a manufacturing basis, and the average com- 
mercial printing firm can learn something by making a careful 
study of both their manufacturing and business methods. 

Is it possible for a commercial printing firm to become a 
successful specialty concern? It certainly is possible, provided 
that it will follow the manufacturing and business methods 
of a specialty firm. Of course, no printer should attempt manu- 
facturing any line of product as a specialty unless he knows 
something about the line. For example, one printing firm had 
been producing druggists’ labels as a side line to its regular 
business for some years. Naturally it gradually became well 
acquainted with that work and learned the peculiar require- 
ments of the retail druggists’ trade. Thus, when it decided to 
specialize exclusively in labels and other kinds of printing for 
this trade, it was already in an advantageous position. Today 
this firm is one of the largest producers of druggists’ labels 
and similar work in the country and is paying larger dividends 
than those earned by the average commercial printing concern. 

There are two ways in which a commercial printer can 
become a successful specialty printer: One way is to start 
in making the specialty line as a side issue to the regular busi- 
ness and then gradually develop the new venture until it is 
profitable enough to replace the old business entirely. The other 
way is to immediately discontinue the established business, 
invest capital, install the essential mechanical equipment, and 
then go into the manufacture of the new line exclusively. It 
is hardly necessary to say that the markets for a specialty 
line must be developed by means of advertising and intensive 
sales work. Trained salesmen are necessary to solicit orders for 
specialty printing of any kind, and it may require years of 
sales effort to become firmly established. 

Specialty printing companies are among the largest business 
concerns in the United States. As I write these lines I am 
thinking of several nationally known firms that are specializ- 
ing in printed advertising novelties of many varieties. Every 
one of these firms owns its own modern factory building. One 
of the plants referred to here occupies half a city block and 
has eight floors and basement. This entire plant is devoted to 
the manufacture of advertising novelties, made of paper or 
paperboard. The product is distributed throughout America. 
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This company’s business is continually growing to larger pro- 
portions, as there is always something new being developed in 
the line of advertising novelties. I recall the time (some few 
years ago) when this firm had only a medium-size plant. The 
equipment of the present factory includes batteries of job 
presses, cylinder presses, and rotary offset presses. To give a 
list of the hundreds of different paper products now being 
made in this plant would take all the remaining space I have 
allotted to this article. 

Another great company of the specialty group is operating 
five big plants respectively in Buffalo and Toronto. This con- 
cern is manufacturing an extensive variety of paper boxes and 
paper products. 

In the city of Philadelphia are located three big plants 
(among others), each one devoted exclusively to the manu- 
facture of an important specialty line. The first factory here 
referred to occupies nearly a whole city block, is of the new 
daylight type with windows on four sides, and has ten floors 
and basement. Astonishing as it may seem to the reader, 
nothing but paper tags are manufactured in this plant, and 
these are made in every known size and shape. Most of these 
tags are printed; in truth, an order for a million printed tags 
in this plant is commonplace. Despite the tremendous size of 
this factory, however, it has strong competition. Many other 
large tag manufacturing plants are located in various parts of 
the United States and all have their share of business. 

The second Philadelphia specialty-printing plant referred 
to is that of the Globe Ticket Company. This concern pro- 
duces nothing but tickets, including those for theaters, the 
movies, baseball games, races, football games, street cars, rail- 
roads, and so forth. During the last year this company pro- 
duced more than five billions of tickets of various kinds, for 
nearly every country in the civilized world. Its business has 
been growing so rapidly that some months ago it was forced 
to enlarge the plant, which now has nearly 100,000 square 
feet of floor space. The mechanical equipment used by the 
company includes a battery of thirty special-type rotary presses 
and many other unique machines which have been designed 
especially for its requirements. 

The third Philadelphia plant alluded to is used only for the 
production of gummed labels of every variety. This line 
includes shipping labels, advertising stickers, package seals, 
and fancy embossed labels, printed in colors. This company 
is producing gummed labels by the hundreds of millions and 
is selling them in all parts of the United States. The line of 
stock gummed labels includes well known printed forms like 
the following: “Handle With Care,” “First Class Mail,” 
“ Glass — Handle With Care,” “ Perishable,” ‘ Shake Well 
Before Using” (for medicine bottles), “Thank You, Call 
Again” (with retail dealer’s imprint), “ Express, Freight,” 
etc. These are merely a few examples of stock gummed labels. 
The main part of this firm’s business is printing exceedingly 
large orders of gummed labels, advertising stickers and pack- 
age seals for large users of such product. It is interesting to 
mention the fact that the mechanical equipment of this plant 
includes a battery of automatic job cylinder presses and that 
these machines are kept operating continually on big runs of 
gummed labels at a high rate of speed. 

Several other printing firms are specializing in gummed 
labels, embossed package seals, and similar products. A num- 
ber of large concerns are specializing in fancy embossed pack- 
age seals — printed in colors and cut out to odd shapes. Seals 
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of this class are used by the millions in the manufacturing 
confectionery industry. Seals of much the same kind are also 
used in the hosiery industry, one of the seals being pasted to 
each pair of stockings. Moreover, fancy embossed gummed 
paper seals are used to seal the paper wrappers of many dif- 
ferent lines of packaged goods. The demand for gummed labels 
of all kinds is constantly increasing, as new uses for such 
material are being discovered every day. 

A number of large concerns are specializing in printed wrap- 
pers for butter and lard. One of these companies has a big 
plant located near Trenton, New Jersey. This entire factory 
is devoted to the production of butter wrappers and similar 
kinds of wrappers, all of which are made of thin parchment 
paper. Some of these wrappers are printed with advertis- 
ing matter in several colors, but most of this product is 
printed in a single color; that is, bronze-blue, green, or bright 
red. Special printing ink, called “ butter wrapper ink,” is sup- 
plied by any of the leading ink manufacturers in any color 
desired. To give some idea of the extent of this specialty line, 
the creameries of the United States are producing more than 
250,000,000 pounds of butter annually and in addition to this 
the United States imports something like 25,000,000 pounds 
of butter a year. Practically the same kind of parchment paper 
wrappers as used for butter are also used for lard, various 
kinds of cheese, and for some other food products. 

Still another big specialty line consists of paraffined glassine 
paper wrappers for bread, cake, confectionery, soap, and other 
products. Several large concerns are specializing in wrappers 
of this class, and most of the wrappers are printed in colors. 
The paper stock is coated on both sides with paraffin, after the 
printing has been done, on sheet-coating machines. 

Three exceptionally large printing concerns are specializing 
in all kinds of work required by hotels, the line including die- 
stamped menu cards, typographically printed notesheets, letter- 
heads, and envelopes (for the use of hotel guests), blotters, 
illustrated booklets and postcards, laundry lists, etc. These 
three firms are supplying hotels all over the country with the 
kinds of printed matter mentioned. They are also furnishing 
hotels with direct-mail advertising matter. 

In addition to specializing in printing for hotels, one com- 
pany also makes a specialty of printed matter for schools and 
colleges. The last mentioned line includes de luxe class books 
for high schools, preparatory schools, colleges, and univer- 
sities; illustrated prospectuses, or catalogues for preparatory 
schools, colleges, seminaries, academies, and private schools; 
business stationery for educational institutions in general; 
direct-mail literature of the finest quality for select schools, 
colleges, and private schools. This extensive line also includes 
announcements concerning special lectures and events at 
schools and colleges. While it is true that many schools and 
colleges now have printing departments of their own, as a 
general rule all educational institutions have important things 
like class books, prospectuses, booklets, etc., produced by 
regular printing firms. This specialty line also extends to con- 
servatories of music, art schools, museums, business science 
schools, schools of industrial art, and even to religious schools. 
It should repay the average printing firm to make a careful 
study of the printing requirements of educational institutions. 

The writer knows of half a dozen printing concerns that are 
specializing exclusively in the production of school and college 
magazines and similar publications. These firms are not sup- 
plying the editorial and advertising for these periodicals, but 
they are producing the composition, presswork, and binding 
for the organizations which have the papers published. As a 
tule, school and college magazines are monthly publications, 
but some of them are published quarterly, while others are 
published semi-monthly, or bi-monthly. One of the firms 
referred to is regularly producing more than two hundred and 
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fifty publications of various types for schools and colleges 
located in every state in the Union. The average high school 
publishes a monthly magazine; the great universities publish 
magazines of the first class, some of them having large and 
national circulations. The average preparatory school and col- 
lege issues a monthly magazine. As a matter of fact, the list 
of regular school and college publications is so lengthy that 
I can not find space for it here. I just want to say that the 
printers I know of that are specializing in school and college 
papers are all conducting a profitable business; they have good- 
sized plants—and the plants are usually busy during all 
seasons of the year. 

The above notes remind me of another similar specialty 
line, this one consisting of magazines for churches. Several 
printing firms are specializing in church “ Monthly Calendars,” 
“Weekly Bulletins,” etc., with remarkable success. I know 
of at least one firm that is producing some fifty or more 
monthly magazines for as many Catholic churches of one great 
city. In these days the average large church of every de- 
nomination publishes either a monthly magazine or a weekly 
bulletin. The monthly publication is the most popular. The 
monthly “calendar” for one big church usually .contains 
nearly one hundred pages which include a great deal of display 
advertising for local banks, merchants, dealers, etc. This 
advertising matter more than covers the cost of the publica- 
tion. The average church monthly contains thirty-two pages, 
size of page 6 by 9 inches. In most cases the printing concern 
publishing the church magazines provides the advertising, but 
the rectors of the churches furnish the editorial matter. Many 
churches also have an “ annual” published, this containing a 
complete list of the membership. 

Numerous printing concerns are specializing in advertising 
programs for theaters, motion-picture houses, the annual dog 
show, the annual automobile show, and similar events. Many 
of these programs are elaborate affairs, are printed in colors, 
and contain halftone plates. This is a line that often extends 
to leading social events of a large city, such as the annual 
charity ball, the annual performance of a “ Mask and Wig 
Club,” banquets of business organizations, etc. One printing 
firm is regularly producing programs for all the principal 
theaters of a big city. 

Here is a case which goes to show how a concern in any 
branch of the printing industry can specialize in some im- 
portant line and make a great success of the one line, whatever 
it may be: The concern here referred to is a bookbinding com- 
pany, and for some years past it has been specializing in the 
work of “rebuilding” (or rebinding) used books for public 
schools, colleges, free libraries, and for schools in general. 
In a comparatively short space of time this firm’s business 
has grown so rapidly that today it extends all over the United 
States. This company is rebinding millions of worn books 
every year. 

Several of the largest printing firms are specializing in all 
kinds of printed matter for banks and trust companies, this 
line including lithographed and die-stamped business sta- 
tionery, deposit forms, printed blotters, loose-leaf forms, and 
fine direct-mail advertising. One of these printing concerns 
has a list of more than six thousand banks as its regular cus- 
tomers. This firm is operating a large plant with separate de- 
partments for typographic printing, offset printing, steel-plate 
printing, die-stamping, and for the manufacture of blank 
books. The offset department is equipped with a battery of 
the newest-type rotary offset presses, kept constantly busy on 
orders for letterheads, notesheets, checks, etc. As many as a 
dozen duplicates of letterhead forms are printed as a “ gang ” 
on large-size sheets of bond paper by the offset process. The 
forms for checkbooks are also worked in “ gangs.” 

Among many other lines which printers are producing as 
specialties are the following: Business envelopes of every 
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standard size, some printed in a single color, others in several 
colors. Check-end imprinting, the “ stock ” lithographed sheets 
for checkbooks being imprinted to order with depositors’ 
names and addresses. This kind of printing is done from forms 
of type on platen presses or special check-end printing 
machines. A number of concerns are specializing in embossing 
of all kinds for the printing trade exclusively, producing the 
kind of embossing that is not convenient for the average 
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printer to handle. One of the largest specialty lines is office 
and factory forms, sales books, and other kinds of manifold 
printing. Cutouts, such as advertising novelties, window dis- 
plays, cardboard fans, etc., is another line; so is greeting cards 
now being produced by every known process of printing, index 
cards, insurance forms, paper-box wrappers and labels, paper 
bands for hosiery, knit goods, gloves, and many other kinds 
of merchandise. 
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“Wood Changes Unevenly (Dith Atmospheric Changes 


By Donatp A. Hampson 


OOD as a filling and mounting material is 

so well entrenched in the printing and 
) allied industries that nothing short of the 
ever-increasing labor scales will bring about 
ie A a wholesale abandonment of it in favor of 


ema . 
CY more stable products. It is the purpose here 
SZ a 


to tell something of the reasons why wood 

behaves as it does rather than to recom- 
mend any particular substitutes. Few executives are in such 
a happy position that they can throw out useful existing equip- 
ment of any kind the minute that something better appears on 
the market; as one man said, “ We know the new Model X 
is better than the Model Y’s we are using, but it is our policy 
to make every article pay for itself before we secure an appro- 
priation for another, no matter what percentage of saving the 
new is claimed to show over the old.” And so it is that changes 
are delayed until replacement or expansion paves the way. 

With wood, as used for furniture, plate mounts, box dies, 
etc., there is a continual change in size that has to be com- 
batted, which is a source of trouble and expense. So much 
wood is used in this way that it is worth while for every user 
to know something of its nature, both to assist him in han- 
dling that which he now has or may yet buy and to guide him 
scientifically when the problem of the best material to use — 
and the cheapest comes up for decision, as it does with 
regularity. Research in the chemistry of wood drying and pro- 
tection has brought to definite terms many of the conditions 
that men have been fighting blindly in press and composing 
rooms. 

All wood is cellular. The fibers compose the walls of these 
cells which, in the tree, are the routes through which the sap 
travels between roots and leaves. These cells contain a large 
percentage of moisture when in the tree and never lose it 
entirely in practical use — it may be dried out to some three 
per cent in the kiln, but the average kiln-dried stock is taken 
out at about double this amount. 

When drying, a shrinkage occurs that reduces the size of 
the cells; the liquid is replaced by air. Wood fiber alone is 
heavy enough to sink in water; it is the volume of air spaces 
that makes wood light. 

Neither green nor dry wood is constant. Thoroughly sea- 
soned wood takes on or gives off moisture each day to accom- 
modate itself to changing atmospheric conditions and in doing 
so it will expand or contract until its moisture content balances 
that of the room. 

How does this concern the printer? In both his wood furni- 
ture and his plate mounts. What printer has not made up a 
form, perfectly justified, on a clear Saturday, intending to 
send it to the press early Monday morning, only to find on 
Monday that the form will not lift, though why not is a mys- 
tery? Think of the constant shaving down of halftones and 














electros and of the underlaying that is done! What maker of 
electros has not complained of their not being type high, when 
he knows they were planed off after the mounting was done? 

The weak spot in wood is the end grain. It is there that 
moisture enters and leaves the cells — those tiny tubes that 
run longitudinally of the piece. Humidity, which is a much 
more potent factor than temperature, attacks the wood through 
the end grain. 

Maple, cherry, beech, and other woods used for furniture 
and mounts show a shrinkage as high as nine per cent between 
the green and dry stages, which is about double that experi- 
enced in the average shop with wood goods that have once 
been dried. Assuming that a two-column cut was measured on 
a clear day and again on the second day following a rainstorm, 
the mount would have increased in size more than ten points 
if fully exposed to these conditions! The reason for the form’s 
changing is at once apparent. 

As a general thing, the shrinkage is only about half as much 
when taken along what was once one of the diameters through 
the tree trunk as it is when measured at right angles to one 
of these diameters. And the shrinkage longitudinally is less 
than one-half of one per cent! Contrast this last with the eight 
to ten per cent in the other direction. 

The above facts show why a piece of wood furniture will 
measure the same over the ends at all times but will show a 
marked difference on the micrometer with every change of 
moisture conditions. It explains why plate mounts are built 
up of small strips having the grain turned in certain ways; 
why the best wood to use for cutting and creasing dies is wood 
made of several plies with grains crossed. 

The ideal condition would be to use wood only in the direc- 
tion of its grain— to mount plates upon blocks of end wood, 
to use furniture for accurate measure only in contact with 
the end grain. In various ways, some of which have been men- 
tioned, manufacturers are seeking to overcome the unfortunate 
properties of wood and to such good effect that there is no 
comparison between the modern product and the old. Metal 
mounts and furniture are still better, as they are not affected 
by humidity, and that most stable of all metals — iron — is 
not affected by time or any working temperatures. 

Moisture resistant coatings would reduce the expansion and 
contraction of wood but their cost renders them commercially 
impractical. To the printer who wishes to make use of such 
coatings in special cases, linseed oil will doubtless be the choice. 
However, according to some research by the United States 
Forest Products Laboratory, linseed oil has an efficiency of 
only thirty-eight per cent in this work, whereas asphalt paint 
runs as high as ninety-six per cent. Effective sealing of the end 
grain would eliminate troubles with wood but, barring that, 
the printer who knows the how and why of wood action occu- 
pies the commanding position in the trade. 
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This department will be devoted to a frank and free discussion of any topic of interest to the printing industry. Nothing is barred save personalities 
and sophistries. Obviously, the editor will not shoulder responsibility for any views advanced. 


Suggested Case Label 
To the Editor: NEWTON CENTRE, MASSACHUSETTS. 

Some three years ago the writer worked out an idea for a 
type case label, the thought being that a layout man or job 
compositor would be helped in determining width of job type 
lines. The old type specimen books commonly gave the number 
of picas which the lower-case alphabet measured, that is, 
twelve-point Caslon lower-case a to z 113% picas, etc. 

The writer hit upon the idea of using ten letters lower-case, 
and ten cap. letters as units of measure — thus fourteen-point 
Caslon a b c de f g hi m measures in picas respectively 
lower-case five picas and caps. eight picas. In setting a display 
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line fourteen-point caps. Caslon, which contained, say, twenty- 
seven letters (allowance would have to be made for an excess 
of extra thin or wide letters), the pica width of that line could 
be determined readily before setting, thus — 8 times 27 equals 
216, divided by 10 (point off one figure to left), 21.6 picas. 
This method will be found helpful, especially in display lines 
ranging from ten to forty-eight point; the simple arithmetic 
can be arrived at mentally. Each space counts as a letter. By 
the use of the quadrille (pica) ruled sheets the layout man 
automatically gets the count of his display lines. The label as 
at first designed is shown above. Any kind of rule panel may 
be used, lightface, bold, or parallel. 

It became evident that for the larger type faces a label to 
contain ten letters, especially the cap. face, would be too large 
for practical purposes. To overcome the difficulty the label has 
been redesigned as follows, keeping in mind that the ten letters 
used are always the same as mentioned in paragraph above: 


30 


When the type gets into still higher sizes the a b c may be 
omitted. The thought in printing the a b c is solely to help the 
layout man or compositor to better visualize the face. 

The type foundries, if the label found favor with them, 
could include two or three labels with each font, with the idea 
that there would be one for the type case and perhaps another 
or two for placing in the.layout man’s specimen book. 





abc l. c. 10 let. eq. 10% picas 
ABC caps 10let. eq. 15 picas 
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The writer suggests modestly that if the type founders will 
design labels along the lines outlined they will merit the thanks 
of countless men in the composing rooms of the country. 

JoHN TEMPERLEY. 


Even This Produced Results 
To the Editor: INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. 
I am enclosing herewith a specimen of printed matter that 
came to my hand the other day. The remarkable part of it all 
is that it is really producing results; I have been informed by 
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4 “Phone PHELPS for coal’ 


PHELPS COAL CO. 
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Modern Coal Handling Equipment 
Insures BETTER COAL! 
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My COAL CONVEYOR CARRIES THE COAL DIRECT FROM COAL CAR TO TRUCKS 
WITHOUT BREAKAGE. THIS INSURES YOU IN RECEIVING LARGE CLEAN LUMP COAL 
My SLOGAN IS TO SELL ONLY THE HIGHEST Grace COAL OBTAINABLE FROM EACH 
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Even this piece of printing produced results! 








Mr. Phelps that while it is not exactly what he expected when 
he ordered the printing, the business secured has been satis- 
factory. It is hard to believe that a piece of advertising of this 
sort could get over. The outstanding thought in my mind is, 
What per cent of increase would have been secured had the 
effort been handled according to modern standards? 

I have long been a reader of THE INLAND PRINTER and 
have profited by the contact. In fact, I hardly ever read an issue 
without finding something that “sticks” and pays for the 
trouble. Putt E. RecH. 
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The Bookman Oldstyle 
To the Editor: Jersey City, New JERSEY. 


In the Open Forum of THE INLAND Printer for October 
there appeared a letter from “ A Friendly Subscriber ” regard- 
ing Bookman Oldstyle type. Being in possession of the facts, I 
should like to set “ Friendly” right in regard to this design. 

Bookman Oldstyle was on the market several years before 
the introduction of Oldstyle Antique No. 560. With the excep- 
tion of the “ fancy ” characters, both series are identical. 

In 1901 Bruce Type Foundry brought out Bartlett Oldstyle, 
based on the small sizes of Bruce’s Antique No. 310, refitted 
and otherwise improved. The American Type Founders Com- 
pany thought well of Bartlett Oldstyle and made arrangements 
with Bruce Type Foundry to sell it to the trade as Bookman 
Oldstyle. Both faces were cast at the Bruce foundry until that 
plant moved to Jersey City in 1906. 

Believing that some printers would prefer the type without 
the “ fancy ” characters, Oldstyle Antique No. 560 was intro- 
duced. Bookman Oldstyle is still very much a live type face, 
while Bartlett Oldstyle and Oldstyle Antique No. 560 have both 
been discontinued. 

At the present time some of the original Bruce Antique 
No. 310 matrices are used in casting Bookman Oldstyle. Un- 
doubtedly the “ fancy ” characters and the close fitting of the 
letters, together with the added large sizes, aided in developing 
a series of type that has been bought by the ton as well as by 
the font and is still exceedingly popular as a publicity face. 
Nearly all old-time foundries showed an oldstyle antique in 
the smaller sizes, but none of them (except Bruce) seemed to 
realize that the face could be developed into a complete and 
staple series of type. W. A. PARKER. 


“Unalienable” 
To the Editor: BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA. 


James Parks, in THE INLAND PRINTER for November, in 
correcting an error of another correspondent, falls into an error 
himself. Quoting from the Declaration of Independence, he 
uses the word “ inalienable ” instead of “ unalienable.” Con- 
gressman George Huddleston quoted the expression in one of 
his speeches, and when the proof of his speech as it was to 
appear in the Congressional Record reached him the word had 
been changed to “ inalienable.” He marked out the “i” and 
inserted a “ u,” and the proofreader called his attention to the 
fact that the dictionary gave “i.” Mr. Huddleston replied that 
he was quoting the Declaration of Independence and not the 
dictionary. D. B. GRACE, 

Proofreader, Dispatch Printing Company. 


The Proofreader’s Lament 
To the Editor: PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA. 

At best mine is a thankless job. I must let no typographical 
or grammatical errors escape my eyes, for the editor and the 
great reading public will surely turn thumbs down if I do. I 
must know everything there is to know about composition. 
I must correct countless errors made by the authors. I admit 
that I am well-nigh perfect. I say “ well-nigh ” advisedly. Be- 
cause I have just met my Waterloo. I have failed. I don’t know 
if this capital H is upside down or not! ELmer H. Mayer. 


An Exceptional Advertising Stunt 

To the Editor: Mriamt, Fiorina. 

‘Am enclosing an advertisement which appeared in the 
Miami Herald, Friday morning, November 4. It took two men 
seven hours each to produce it, and as I was the man who fin- 
ished it I am sending it to you for a review. The layout was 
marked “ follow layout,” was hand drawn in pencil and items 
written in. The circles are cast from mats., the display type 
set on Ludlow, which allows for the trimming necessary in 
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triangles, borders are monotype strip material. The blank space 
beside monogram cut was marked “ copy to come.” A com- 
mercial printer would have a sweet time making it lift. We get 
quite a few ads. of this sort, especially in the large chain gro- 
cery field, and used to get some nice ones in the real estate field. 
CHARLES S. WENTWORTH. 
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= ATLANTIC & PACIFIC ™ 


The craze of the amateur advertising man is beyond conception! 











Conflict or Attainment? 


Is the National Tendency in Modern Typog- 
raphy Conflicting With Good Taste 
or Is It an Attainment? 


Goop Typocrapny has been the main object of THz INLAND 
PRINTER since its beginning—its mission supreme, so to speak. 
To this object it has devoted more space than to any other, 
in text as well as in illustration. Each issue contains at least 
two pages of expert demonstration of what good typography is, 
how it is attained, and why it should be a goal at which to aim; 
this demonstration is backed up by six pages of critical reviews 
of specimens submitted, showing samples of the best typography 
produced; if there are defects, they are pointed out construc- 
tively for improvement in typography or color treatment. In 
addition to this we now offer an eight-page typographic insert 
printed in two colors, showing by reproductions the modern 
trend of typography the world over —an international exhibi- 
tion of printing, so to speak. We ask above, “Is the national 
tendency in modern typography conflicting with good taste or 
is it an attainment?” The answer is for you. During the year 
we will show by reproduction samples of fine printing picked up 
in the printing centers of the world. We will be impartial in our 
selection, even showing reproductions of the vagaries of the 
most ultra-modern German typographer. Save the inserts from 
month to month and use them for comparative purposes. The 
claim is frequently made that American typography lacks snap, 
that when compared with modern German typography, for 
instance, even with other modern European printing, it does 
not rate high because it is too conservative in conception, too 
vapid in execution. Is this claim justified? It can be proved 
or refuted by comparison and close scrutiny of 
reproductions in these inserts. 
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The border design is an example of modern CZecho-Slovakian art. 
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CROUT’S HOTEL 
PEN-MAR, PA. 


1927 
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Title page of Czecho-Slovakian origin. Original in red and black. Title page by Howard N. King, York, Pennsylvania. 





F MENDELSSOHN 


CAPRICEN, PHANTASIEN, PRALUDIEN UND 
FUGEN, SONATEN, VARIATIONEN 
UND KLEINERE STUCKE 
Soongfting revidierte Ausgabe 
att Prngerses und Metronomberdichoung 


ED. MERTKE 
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STEINGRABER-VERLAG, LEIPZIG 











Simple and unadorned by unnecessary frills. 
This title page is a delight to the eye. 











A NOBLE FRAGMENT 
BEING A LEAF OF THE 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL ESSAY BY 
A. EDWARD NEWTON 
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NEW YORK 
GABRIEL WELLS 


1921 





A title page by William Edwin Rudge, New York. 
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The page above was submitted in a test for journeyman students at the Technical School for Printers in Leipsic, Germany. 
The original in three colors: Blue, lavender and black. We have ben-dayed the border to tone it down. 
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By J. L. FRAZIER 


In this department the problems cf job composition will be discussed and illustrated with numerous examples. These discussions and the examples will 
be specialized and treated as exhaustively as possible, the examples being criticized on fundamental principles —the basis of all art expression. By this 
method the printer will develop his taste and skill, not on mere dogmatic assertion, but on recognized and clearly defined laws. 


“White Space Beautifies as St Strengthens 


Except for type itself, white space can do more to make 
or mar typography than any other one feature, more even than 
the handling and arrangement of the type. If well apportioned, 
white space may contribute to the beauty and effectiveness of 
type — composition — in various ways. If adequate in amount 
and properly distributed, it obviates any effect of crowding, 
which is unpleasant wherever we meet it. It has the effect of 
toning down large and bold display type without weakening 
the force — indeed, it adds thereto and makes much more 
pleasing the strong impression that striking display creates. In 
short, white space contributes to 





‘inferior ” would depend upon its critic and from what angle 
it was considered. However, because it is characteristic of 
most country newspaper advertisements and emphasizes errors 
in the fundamentals of the distribution of white space very 
effectively, we have chosen it, from many others, as the object 
lesson of this article. 

It is true that massing white space has the effect of empha- 
sizing the amount of it. So-called out-of-center arrangements, 
where, perforce, the white space is massed, are often effective. 
But no composition, centered or out of center, in which one 

section is crowded just to create 





the general effect of neatness and 
order, always, of course, if well 
used and distributed. 

But the prime virtue of white 
space is that by affording a light 
or lighter background for the dis- 
play lines and other groups in a 
display it makes the type stand 
out more effectively. Black print- 
ing on gray paper is not as strong 
as black printing on white paper, 
and the type of any advertise- 
ment on white paper reduces the 
background to gray, the depth of 
tone of which depends on the 
strength of the type and the 
closeness of spacing. It is a fact 
that a twenty-four-point line in 
an open display — that is, with 
liberal white space and against 
lightface body type—may be 
stronger in display effect than 
thirty-six or even forty-eight 
point in a crowded composition 
with larger or bolder type or 
both in surrounding groups. 

It is not the idea of the writer 





into one. 


C. E. Brouse, Vice President 
E. L. Covey, Secretary, Mgr. 








Refinancing 


The home owner often meets the problem of renewing a maturing in it. 
mortgage and in many instances is compelled to secure a new loan 
elsewhere. An owner may be carrying more than one loan on his 
property and the value might warrant him in combining them 


The Security Loan Plan will help you solve these annoying prob- 
lems. Under this plan there are no renewals and interest dates 
ahead. You are relieved of all worry and future expense. 


Resources over $5,500,000.00 


SECURITY INVESTMENT COMPANY 


Officers and Directors 
H. W. cree are 


a mass of white space in another 
can be pleasing or effective. 
Fig. 1, furthermore, is not an 
out-of-center arrangement, hence 
the superabundance of white 
space at the top doesn’t consti- 
tute what layout men call ‘“‘ mass- 
ing white space” at all. Being a 
centered arrangement, the whit- 
ing out should be more or less 
even, symmetrical, so to speak, 
like the arrangement of the lines 
Besides, massing is not 
effective, whatever the style of 
arrangement, when it doesn’t 
contribute to the general display 
force — and certainly it doesn’t 
here — or when it brings in its 
wake a violation of other design 
principles. 

There is such a violation in 
Fig. 1; the fact that the design, 
contemplating contour on the 
whole, is wider at the bottom 
than at the top makes it bottom- 
heavy. The greater strength in 
tone of the major items at the 





im. A, Johnson, Vice President 
F. P. Younglove 














at this time to discuss white 

space from the angle of display 

effect except incidentally. Such a discussion, with the compari- 
sons that could be made to illustrate it properly, and in its 
different angles and degrees, would constitute an article in 
itself. We are going to discuss the distribution of white space, 
and for our example have selected a newspaper advertisement 
representative of the most common of the improper uses of 
white space — unequal distribution (Fig. 1). Whether this 
advertisement would be characterized as “horrid” or just 
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top doesn’t overcome this effect. 
It would even be true if the items 
in the signature group were set in lightface, which they are not. 
Width of lines or groups is as important as strength of tone 
in establishing the strength desirable at the point of vertical 
balance. 

And while we are on the subject of the signature, contem- 
plate another point: The openness of some lines in a composi- 
tion doesn’t represent a gain when others are crowded, and the 
lines in this signature group are decidedly crowded. Indeed, 
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we prefer a compact, close ad.— uniformly crowded as it were 
—to one in which one part is very open and another part 
correspondingly very close, like Fig. 1. 

In making the layout for Fig. 2, which emphasizes what 
we want to show better than anything we have said, or will 
say, we first considered the narrow cut at the top, and the 
need of something of greater width near the top to balance 
the advertisement as a whole. The word “ Refinancing ” was, 
for that reason, made a full line. It was set in capitals, for one 
reason, because the size would have to be too large if set in 
lower-case. While the use of capitals in display headlines is to 
be deplored as a general rule, because lower-case is more 





REFINANCING 


HE homeowner:often meets the problem of 

renewing a maturing mortgage and in many 
instances is compelled to secure a new loan else- 
where. An owner may be carrying more than 
one loan on his property and the value might 
warrant him in combining them into one. 


The Security Loan Plan will help you solve these 
annoying problems. Under this plan there are 
no renewals and interest dates ahead. You are 
relieved of all worry and future expense. 


Resources Over $5,500,000 
SECURITY INVESTMENT COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 1912 


Officers and Directors: 
H.W HAMMOND, President 
WM. A. JOHNSON, Vice President 
F P. YOUNGLOVE 


C. E BROUSE, Vice President 
E. L. COVEY, Secretary-Manager 
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quickly grasped, exceptions must be made, and here is one. 
This is true, particularly, because the head is only one word, 
but also because the square capitals harmonize with the square 
cut and are, furthermore, appropriate to the nature of the 
service advertised. There’s a suggestion of the substantial 
about them. This long display line balances the whole job, 
which the short one in Fig. 1 does not do, despite its size and 
strength of tone. The head, by the way, is not too big or strong 
in Fig. 2; the additional display strength is a decided gain. 

Variation in measures is essential to a good contour, also, 
as witness Fig. 2 in comparison with Fig. 1, to a pleasing dis- 
tribution of white space. The body group in Fig. 2 is set in 
narrower measure than the main display and, as set, introduces 
white space where in Fig. 1 it seems most necessary. The space 
between groups, even the paragraphs, is out of proportion to 
that evident at the sides of the text in Fig. 1. 

The body of an ad., like the type page of a booklet, should 
conform as nearly as possible to the proportions of the space. 
The importance of this is not so great in an advertisement as 
in a book, where it is vital — but the closer the relationship 
the better the effect. The group of text in Fig. 1 is much wider 
than deep, hence does not conform with the space — the adver- 
tisement as a whole — which is, itself, of reverse proportions, 
though less pronounced. Anything done to decrease the width 
of this text group and increase the depth brings the group 
into closer relationship to the space and improves appearance. 
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So, while setting the group of text in narrower measure intro- 
duces white space where it is most needed — except also at the 
bottom — as witness Fig. 1 again and in comparison, it adds 
this new desirable feature, more related proportions. 

Following on down the page we come to the line “ Re- 
sources,” etc. This is not only smaller than desirable, perhaps, 
but the white space above and below it is out of proportion 
to that in some other places, also in excess of what is necessary 
to make it show up. 

Then the signature: The main line of this group might well 
be a little short of full measure, as implied in our references 
to balance as affected by contour, already mentioned, but, 


REFINANCING 


HE homeowner often meets 

the protlem of renewing a 
maturing mortgage and in many 
instances is compelled to secure 
a new loan elsewhere. An owner 
may be carrying more than one 
loan on his property and the 
value might warrant him in 
combining them into one. 


The Security Loan Plan will help 
you solve these annoying prob- 
lems. Under this plan there are 
no renewals and interest dates 
ahead. You are relieved of all 
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being in smaller type than the top line, the fact that it is full 
measure doesn’t affect balance in Fig. 2 as it does in Fig. 1. 
The main line is a stabilizer in Fig. 2 — though big enough it 
is not long enough to efficiently serve as such in Fig. 1. 

The worst feature of all, possibly, about Fig. 1, the crowd- 
ing of the names of the officers and directors, and their need- 
lessly large size and boldness, has doubtless already impressed 
our readers. Note, then, that in Fig. 2 the names are not only 
less pronounced, but the measure of these lines is narrower than 
full, first in the interest of balance and, second, in order that 
more white space could be brought in the lower corners to bal- 
ance that in the upper ones. Coincidentally, the object was to 
offset as far as possible the narrowness at the extreme top, due 
to the effect of the narrow cut. This is something that should 
always be done. 

Fig. 3 is shown to represent an out-of-center arrangement, 
with massed white space, of the same copy. It is satisfactory 
in appearance and quite effective. As already stated, and as 
Fig. 3 by contrast will show, Fig. 1 is a centered arrangement, 
all lines except the names in the signature, which hardly count, 
being centered or full. Consistency is one of the prime essen- 
tials to good typography, hence white space in a centered 
design should be distributed to create unity, or be more or 
less uniformly distributed. Massing white space in a centered 
arrangement is not massing it; it is just distributing it where 
it will do more harm than good. 
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By S. H. Horcan 


Queries regarding process engraving and suggestions and experiences of engravers and printers are solicited for this department. 
Replies can not be made by mail. 


Pantone on a Web Press 

A. Ronald Trist, inventor of Pantone, has favored this 
department with the first exhibit of Pantone printing on a web 
press. He says the press was running at 20,000 cylinder revo- 
lutions an hour when this exhibit was printed. Newspaper 
publishers had solicited him to apply his inven- 
tion to the newspaper field. During his last brief 
visit to New York Mr. Trist confided to the writer 
that he believed that by magnetizing the iron 
cylinder of a newspaper press and putting type 
and pictures on steel plates by the Pantone proc- 
ess, these steel plates could be secured firmly to 
the iron cylinders by using the magnetic chuck 
principle. He has evidently carried out this idea 
and by constructing a web press in which electric 
current can be turned on or off to its cylinders 
he can attach and detach steel printing plates in- 
stantly from the iron cylinders. The first proofs 
made on news-print paper are sharp and well done 
and have every evidence of being printed from a smooth plano- 
graphic plate. From the writer’s experience in pioneering half- 
tone illustrations into newspapers he can well understand the 
possibilities of Pantone once it is proven practical on a web 
press. A smooth steel plate, chromium plated, is the ideal print- 
ing plate for long runs on cheap paper. It means the printing 
of wrapping paper, paper bags, posters, and so much big edition 
printing that its future can not be predicted. Pantone is at 
present the most talked about process in the printing world 
and further news about its use on web presses will be anxiously 
awaited by a large number of printers. 


Photoengraving Publicity Locally 

The Ithaca Engraving Company, Ithaca, New York, has 
done some worth-while local advertising that could be prof- 
itably imitated by engravers in their own cities. The Ithaca 
Journal-News, in cooperation with the chamber of commerce, 
has undertaken to make its citizens acquainted with the indus- 
tries in their own city. The fourteenth in the series was pho- 
toengraving, and this was undertaken by H. J. Van Valken- 
burg’s company, the Ithaca Engraving Company. A large win- 
dow in a principal street was filled for two weeks with nicely 
framed drawings, paintings, and their reproductions in black 
and white and in color. This being accompanied by a three- 
column illustrated description in the Journal-News, all of 
which was the best free advertising possible. Let us suggest 
that photoengravers in other cities prepare a framed exhibit 
of the operations a photoengraving must go through from copy 
to final proof and offer this to the public library, college, or 
high school for a permanent showing. It will not only have 
great educational value, be of general interest, but will also 
suggest uses for photoengraving that might not otherwise be 
thought of. 


Stephen H. Horgan 


Neokol Dot Reduction Once More 

Dr. L. R. Meloy, chemist for the F. Wesel Manufacturing 
Company, takes exception to the helpful advice given “ Old 
Reader ” in this department for November, page 258, in regard 
to the uncertainty of Neokol development. It was explained 
that a soft negative, such as photolithographers 
make to reduce highlight dots later during devel- 
opment, was the one to use for Neokol dot reduc- 
tion and not the photoengravers’ negative that 
had no more gradation in each dot than a stencil. 
Here are the points from Dr. Meloy’s letter: “ We 
have found the photoengravers’ negative is the 
proper type for use with Neokol. The use of 
Neokol local reducer is similar to the retouching 
of the continuous-tone negative; that is, the 
reducer is applied to the portions of the positive 
where reduction is necessary. The application is 
made with an artists’ brush and is done with a 
circular motion if the dot is to be reduced from 
all sides evenly. The local reducer can also be used on contin- 
uous-tone positives made on ground glass for photogravure 
work to add or take away from the picture.” 

A local reducer that not only reduces but adds to the pic- 
ture sounds like a miracle. Readers will also be busily engaged 
with questions about what the doctor means by “ continuous- 
tone positives.” 


Photographic Chemicals and Their Mixing 
All photomechanical workers and particularly dry plate men 
will find much valuable information in The Photo-Miniature 
for September last, No. 200. The following quoted from it 
should be posted for convenient reference: 
15 grains = 1 gram. 
1 ounce = 30 grams. 
1 fluid ounce = 30 cubic centimeters. 
1 gallon = 4 liters. 
From which it is readily deduced that: 
1 pound = 450 grams. 
1 ounce = 450 grains. 
1 pint (16 ounces) = 500 cubic centimeters. 
1 cubic centimeter = 15 minims. 


The foregoing conversion of figures is not strictly correct; 
for example, 1 gram = 15.432 grains, 1 ounce = 28.35 grams, 
and 1 fluid ounce = 29.57 cubic centimeters. In taking a gram 
as equal to fifteen grains, we are making an error of only four 
parts in 154, or nearly three per cent, but in photography a 
total error of ten per cent in most cases is permissible. 

Thus if a formula called for 453% grains, if this were cut 
to an even 450, the difference would not be detected by photo- 
graphic means, though if a quantity of 61% grains were cut to 
5 grains the error (20%) might be serious. 
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Copying Paintings in Monochrome 

Copying paintings on panchromatic plates to get mono- 
chrome prints for reproduction in halftone for a single print- 
ing does not always give entirely satisfactory results. The 
relative luminosity of the colors lacks at times true ortho- 
chromatic quality. It is suggested that a more correct negative 
may be had by continuing the exposure through the three- 
color filters that photoengravers use for three-color separa- 
tion negative making. The exposures through each filter should 
be short and will vary with the painting, whether its pre- 
dominating tone is yellow, red, blue, or green. The theory 
would appear to be correct; it remains for photographers to 
try it and report results. 


Scum When Developing Enamel 

“ Photoengraver,”” Los Angeles: ‘“ Since working in a new 
job I am having my own troubles with scum. You know, the 
glue won’t wash out in the fine shadow dots. I have tried every- 
thing I know. Can you tip me off on a sure cure? ” 

Answer.— You probably use albumin in the enamel formula 
and get the copper too hot somewhere in handling it before 
development; or the halftone negatives are not intense enough 
and you print them too long. It may be that the printing room 
has too much white light in it. These are some of the chief 
causes of scum. Develop well under a strong force of water 
and before staining clear out the undeveloped shadow dots 
with soft, wet cotton gently drawn over the shadow dots while 
under a flow of water. 


Brief Answers to a Few Queries 

The Weant Press, Baltimore, writes: “ You mention make- 
ready and the present generation’s ignorance of it. Will you 
please explain the method in your department? ” 

Answer.— See in the public library “American Dictionary 
of Printing and Bookmaking,” published by Howard Lock- 
wood, and study the article on “ Overlay,” pages 413 and 414. 

“Student of the Photomechanical Methods,” Cincinnati, 
should get in the library ‘“ Horgan’s Halftone and Photo- 
mechanical Methods,” Penrose’s Annual from 1895 to date, or 
“K. K. Graphische Lehr u Versuchs Anstalt in Wien, 188- 
1913,” which in English is an account of the work done in the 
Imperial Royal Graphic Institute of Instruction and Experi- 
mentation, Vienna, the finest school of its kind in the world. 


An Asphaltum Sensitizer 

In this department, October, 1924, page 101, attention was 
called to the work of Murray C. Beebe in photo-etching the 
convex backs of watch cases. The Wadsworth Watch Case 
Company, Dayton, Kentucky, has been granted a patent No. 
270,386 for an asphalt sensitizer that should bring this most 
valuable of all acid resists into use. This asphalt sensitizer is, 
by weight, made up as follows: Solvent naphtha, 65!’ per 
cent; ethyl methyl ketone, 22 per cent; iodoform, 12 per cent, 
and concentrated ammonium hydroxid, % per cent. The 
asphaltum coating for metal plates is made up with this sen- 
sitizer in this way: Asphalt, 10 per cent; solvent naphtha, 40 
per cent; benzine, 25 per cent, and the above sensitizer, 25 
per cent. 

A metal plate is coated with the above, whirled, and dried. 
The exposure to light depends, of course, on whether it is sun- 
light or electric light. It is very short compared with asphalt 
alone. The development is brought about by laying the exposed 
plate in oleic acid, 50 per cent, and white mineral oil, 50 per 
cent, or a mixture of equal parts. With a tuft of cotton and 
gentle rubbing the image is developed. After development the 
asphalt coating is flowed with dilute ammonia to remove the 
oil and then washed well under the tap, when it is ready for 
etching. 
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The ‘Revolutionary Process’? Promoter 

This department is frequently called upon to give an opin- 
ion on “revolutionary methods,” usually from abroad and 
intended to catch investors with money but no knowledge of 
the mechanics of printing. Here is one that was turned down 
in THE INLAND PRINTER, but will get publicity elsewhere: 
“A noted metallurgist of Zurich” has invented a method of 
stereotyping by which tin, copper, brass, nickel, bronze, anc 
steel are melted with an oxy-acetylene torch and with com- 
pressed air sprayed into a mold or matrix. One immediately 
wonders, What can the matrix be made of to withstand molten 
metal at over 2,000 degrees F. blown against it? The publicity 
“blurb” assures you, “A wide range of matrix material is 
available besides the usual wax, celluloid, gutta percha, etc.” 
These foreign process promoters believe that Barnum under 
stood his people, and their too frequent success confirms 
the Barnum theory. 


Two-Color Separations 

“J. Y. P.,” Chicago, writes: ‘Some years ago magazines 
were publishing fine illustrations in two printings, using 4 
Persian orange and blue-green inks. I don’t see them any more 
and want to know whether the reason is the difficulty oi 
engraving them or the expense.” 

Answer.— Publishers and advertisers are too often lik 
sheep in following a leader. While The Saturday Evening Post 
was printing covers in these two colors there was a demand 
for two-color separation halftones. When they changed to four 
colors on their covers it is either four colors or nothing with 
publishers. Most artistic effects can be had with any two 
complementary colors. Any multicolor copy can be reproduced 
in the colors you mention by photographing through the stand- 
ard red filter of a three-color set to get the blue-green printing 
plate, and by using a double exposure through the blue-violet 
and green filters, one-half the time for each one of the filters, 
to get the orange printing plate. 


YF 


Notes on Offset Printing 
By S. H. Horcan 


Proving Halftones on Glass 

‘Offset Photographer ” asks: “ Frank Stockinger, inventor 
of Depth-O-Tone, an offset printing method, U. S. Patent 
No. 1,643,526, September 27 last, says in an interview that 
he first makes a set of four-color halftones, color corrected by 
reétching, and pulls proofs from these copper halftones on 
glass because glass will not stretch. Can this be possible? Is 
this method feasible? ” 

Answer.— Pulling proofs on glass is entirely possible. If 
the writer attempted it he would ink a reétched halftone with 
a stiff litho or proving ink and lay it face up on a smooth sheet 
of rubber on the iron bed plate of the proof press. Over this 
inked halftone would go a sheet of crystal plate glass that 
had been coated with albumin or a thin film of gelatin. The 
glass plate would be backed with another thin sheet of rubber 
the size of the halftone. The pressure would be gentle but 
firm, and if properly carried out there should be little danger 
of breaking the glass. The print on glass is immediately dusted 
with bronze powder or plumbago to give it solid opacity. In 
passing, it might be suggested that to get negatives from 
reétched halftones a good plan is that of E. A. Kurz, U. S. 
Patent No. 1,559,710, by which he fills in the etched portions 
of a halftone with powdered magnesium and then uses the 
halftone as copy before the camera lens. The advantage of this 
is that he can reduce or enlarge the original halftone to suit 
the purpose at hand. 
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Production in the Gomposing Room 


By CHares L. NOTMAN 


S§ MUCH mooted subject that frequently 

k¥3 has been the bone of contention among 

Y) the disciples of Manutius, Gutenberg, 

and Franklin is that of “ production in 

¢ the composing room and how to attain it.” 

’ Various theories have been advanced 

toward its solution, but there yet remains 

much to be done in order to reduce the 

evils of this particular department of the printing industry. 

In our modern era of keen competition it is a doleful com- 

mentary on the printing industry in general that innumerable 

practical and effective methods for securing even fairly max- 

imum production in the composing room are frowned upon 
with disfavor by production executives. 

Inability to visualize the good to be derived by the en- 
ergetic application of many time and labor saving devices, 
adhering to the route of least resistance, plodding along with 
their valetudinarian efforts, and being content with a little 
more than the minimum output day after day are some of the 
pernicious practices that hinder production. In some cases 
the stigma of low production rests on the shoulders of the 
apathetic master printer himself, who is not cognizant with 
what is going on in his own household. 

In a highly successful printing business all departments 
must work together harmoniously. But no matter how well 
organized other departments may be maintained in order to 
secure maximum production, the profits can readily be dis- 
sipated and often a loss incurred by mismanagement in the 
composing room. 

Quite often not enough attention is given to the selection 
of the executive. In selecting a man for this position a certain 
type should be chosen. He may be an artizan in his work and 
still lack executive ability to handle other workers. On the 
other hand, he may possess personality and executive ability 
to a high degree and lack technical experience in some of the 
specialized operations of the composing room. The latter 
realizing his lack of technical experience should endeavor to 
surround himself with men possessing the technical talent 
which he himself does not possess. 

Success in solving problems in the composing room depends 
upon him; he is consulted to give his best judgment on matters 
pertaining not only to work in his immediate department, but 
very often in other departments as well. When workmen come 
to him for work he should explain details and make them 
thoroughly familiar with all they should know. He should 
be the judge of the most effective method to perform the 
work and instruct them accordingly. The various operations 
should be done with as little lost motion as possible and the 
least expenditure of energy. 

Having the proper equipment to work with is very im- 
portant, but educating a workman how to use that equipment 
most efficiently is far more important. Promoting true effi- 
ciency in workers is just a matter of a little education — of 
giving them the benefit of the ideas and experience of others. 
Then, again, a workman may be fully competent, but handi- 
capped by poor tools or dilapidated equipment. He will not 
accomplish much by doing a marathon around the workroom 
in search of material. Wasting time hunting sorts is bad enough, 
but not to find what he is looking for is ten times worse. 

The composing room should be so well equipped that non- 
productive time may be reduced to a minimum. For instance, 
it should contain an abundance of type, spaces, leads, slugs, 


quads, rules, metal furniture, etc., and everything should be 
so arranged as to make it possible for compositors to work 
without unnecessary steps. Workers realize the advantage of 
an efficiency floor plan and do more and better work because 
the natural obstructions are removed. A printer who persists 
in running his composing room along antiquated lines and 
with slipshod methods is following in the footsteps of failures 
in business, and if he follows them long enough he is sure 
to end in failure himself. 

To maintain an organization with genuine talent for a 
high degree of workmanship means efficiency in operating 
costs. The efficient workman who thoroughly understands the 
fundamental principles of his profession saves time and money 
because his work requires a minimum amount of revision and 
supervision, which is a far step towards maximum production. 
Therefore, a concentrated effort should be made at all times 
to maintain and improve the high standards of efficiency of 
the various operations in the composing room. 

Another condition that retards production is lack of co- 
Operation between the administrative department, composing 
room, pressroom, bindery, etc., there being a decided tendency 
for each department to consider itself as a business in itself, 
rather than a cog in a machine, each dependent upon the other 
to accomplish the end desired. These conditions can be greatly 
remedied by periodical staff meetings, thus enabling the de- 
partment heads to get better acquainted; to exchange ideas 
as to the better and more efficient method of adjusting difficult 
problems that are sure to arise. Aimless discussions during 
working hours lead nowhere, disrupt the work, and are an 
unnecessary extravagance. 

An inefficient executive allows distribution to eat up a 
large part of the time for which high salaries are paid to 
compositors; buying small fonts of type is false economy; 
so is lack of storage facilities for work in progress, with im- 
posing stones, tables, and even the floor stacked with piles 
of pages or jobs in one stage of production or another. 
Allowing compositors to waste time in designing a job at the 
case when it has been proved that a good layout man can do 
it better and for less cost is another waste. The laying out 
of jobs is one of the most important processes in the modern 
composing room. Setting a job without a layout is like trying 
to build a house without a plan. While practically all jobs 
are better handled if a layout is provided, it is on the larger 
jobs that the layout is essential. 

To one who has spent over a quarter of a century con- 
tinuously in the printing industry, the organization of the 
average composing room would be laughable were it not so 
tragic, and in a majority of them there are so many causes 
for lost time that it seems almost a miracle that the owners 
of such plants earn any money on their investment. 


Cory 


MAKE your prospect want what you are selling before you 
ask for the order. In the printing business, especially, we are 
inclined to forget that selling, after all, is more a matter of 
making people buy. Chief among the attributes of the success- 
ful printing salesman — of any salesman — is the ability to 
see things from the prospect’s point of view. This precludes 
the possibility of asking a prospect to do something we would 
not wish to do if we were in his shoes. Many a salesman dates 
his success from the time he stopped “selling” and started 
making his prospects want to buy.— FREDERICK BLACK. 
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Printing “Ghroughout the “World 


Part XI.—By Roy T. Porte 


“? HAD been looking forward to my visit in 
Sydney for over a year, and, in fact, I 
) chose to go on the Carinthia because it was 
scheduled to make the Australian ports. 
For some time I had the pleasure of cor- 
Y responding and exchanging information 
and ideas with T. D. Hadley, costing ex- 
pert in the printing industry of Australia. 
In Sydney also was A. J. Robinson of S. T. Leigh & Co., from 
whom I frequently heard. I was more than anxious to inspect 
his wonderful plant, to learn of his method of encouraging 
apprentices, and to talk with him of the many other matters 
in which we had mutual interests. 

And above all, I looked forward to meeting again R. N. 
Fryer, whom I met in Los Angeles just prior to his sailing to 
Australia by way of England, France, India, and other eastern 
countries. It was my talk with him at that time, supplemented 
by letters I received from him, that put it so strongly in my 
mind to make the trip I now am enjoying. 

It was ten o’clock in the morning when the Carinthia 
entered the harbor of Sydney, and every man and woman on 
the boat crowded to the sides and clamored so insistently to 
be permitted to go forward that the captain relented and 
allowed those who wished to swarm all over the machinery to 
get the right view as the ship steamed slowly and majestically 
through what is known as one of the most magnificent harbors 
in the world. On each side were green hills, dotted with the 
white painted homes and red roofs we had so much admired 
before in New Zealand and Tasmania, but here were miles of 
them along the shore. Beaches were everywhere, with bathing 
pavilions and parks and wonderful homes. As a novelty, many 
statues were seen in the private estates facing the harbor, some 
very good. I put my movie camera to work, and as the ship 
came to dock I had used one hundred feet of film, which was 
quite enough for one harbor. 

Mr. Hadley succeeded in bluffing the watchers at the dock 
and was able to come on board with W. C. Penfold, president 
of the New South Wales Master Printers and Connected 
Trades Association. These gentlemen kindly and patiently 
waited while I glimpsed through the raft of mail that had been 
delivered to me, and also while I was interviewed by a reporter 
of the Labor World on the question of labor conditions, arbi- 
tration, and prohibition in the United States. This reporter was 
a rather nice chap, and his “ story ” was not very bad when it 
appeared, but it had to have a sarcastic remark about a “ busi- 
ness” card I gave him — something considered highly essential 
and in perfectly good taste in Japan and the other countries 
visited so far. 

While I visited with Mr. Hadley and Mr. Penfold, I left 
Mrs. Porte to “ enjoy ” the drive around Sydney for the after- 
noon. The drive lasted exactly two hours, and Mrs. Porte spent 
the rest of the afternoon on the boat, along with a lot of dis- 
gusted tourists and a cruise director who must have thought 
terrible things of the way the guests of the city had been 
treated. The sightseeing drive had been a farce and was done 
so rapidly no one could possibly see a thing. The cars had been 
paid for on the basis of the “ drive ” rather than for a certain 
number of hours, and they decided to get their money as soon 
as possible — and then the papers said we could not possibly 
see Sydney in a week. The drivers evidently thought differently! 

Mr. Penfold was able to give me much information con- 
cerning labor conditions, and he left documents with me that 
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will be valuable when I come to write more fully of the Aus- 
tralian situation. I want to get other information in Melbourne 
and Perth before writing my impressions of that one feature 
of printing in Australia. 

I can not refrain, however, from referring to a copy of a 
letter written by the secretary of the Rotary club to various 
members, which was shown me. This secretary seemed to be 
under the impression that the reported condition as to labor 
and the understanding between employer and employee had 
been brought about by “ scientific propaganda ”! He then went 
on to say, “I do not believe until this is effectively achieved 
that we shall make very much progress, and are we not all! 
seeking a solution of the difficulty combined with good will 
and fellowship? ” All of which leads me to suggest that the 
Rotary club try out “ scientific propaganda ” on its local news- 
papers that they may know the true meaning of good will and 
fellowship. As to the “ scientific propaganda ” in the United 
States, it is quite new to me. 

After my interview with Mr. Penfold and an inspection of 
his fine plant, I had a few hours with Mr. Hadley and a chance 
to go over his various methods of cost finding not only in 
printing offices but in all classes of manufacturing plants in 
Australia. 

For years I have advocated in writing and talking to groups 
of printers that cost finding and actual installation of systems 
as a business are no part of real organization work. It is really 
the work of specialists or experts who can superintend the 
installation and operation of the systems, figure the hour costs 
at proper times, and analyze the results. In this line of work, 
Mr. Hadley has much ability, experience, and good ideas. He 
gives not only a report of the costs in money, but a full review 
of each department, with comments and suggestions as regards 
production. With such reports made at regular intervals, the 
executive has something of real value. 

From many years of observation, it is my belief that best 
results are obtained when systems are installed and supervised 
by expert accountants who make it their business to know 
that line of work. That is the method pursued in organization 
work in Australia, and so far it has been very successful. Of 
course, there is the traditional number of printers who can as 
yet see no benefit in a proper system, and there are those who 
have ‘“ time-keeping systems,” but imagine they have “ cost 
systems.” The average printer does not seem to differentiate 
between the two — and there is all the difference in the world. 
Some there are who call the Franklin Printing Catalogue a cost 
system or cost method! And, of course, it is nothing of the 
kind. Here are some of the hour costs issued by the New South 
Wales Master Printers and Connected Trades Association, 


reduced to dollars and cents: ain 


Hand composition 
Slug machine composition 
Platen press, small 
Platen press, large 
Cylinder press, small, about 16 by 21 
Cylinder press, medium size, 22 by 32 
Cylinder press, large 
Ruling 
Binding, men 
Binding, girls 
These are only a few of the various costs covered in the 
report, the total number being quite large, but these will give 
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A Novet PRINTING PLANT aT SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 


This group picture shows some of the departments of the plant of Messrs. S. T. Leigh & Co., Limited, as described in Mr. Porte's article on the 
following page. Briefly, they are: (1) Head office and plant at Raleigh Park, Kensington; (2) tin stamping department; (3) tin printing depart- 
ment; (4) letterpress department; (5) a section of the bookbinding and cutting department; (6) carton and cardboard boxmaking department; 
(inset) A. J. Robinson, general manager. The firm is one of the biggest printing concerns in Sydney and prints everything from a label to a tin can. 
The plant is housed in a three-story building on the top floor of which is located the composing room. Here also are the linotype, artists’, 
designing, and reproducing departments, together with the lithographic transferrers. All heavy machines are placed on the first floor. These 
include both letterpress and lithograph machines. In the tin department the raw material is converted into tooth paste tubes, cans, 
etc. Pure tin is first melted and cast into slabs of suitable thickness, then punched into disks, and finally printed 
on machines which print from one to four colors in one operation in perfect register. 
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some idea as to the hour costs in Australia as compared with 
those in the United States. As a general proposition, the costs 
in America are nearly double the costs in Australia. I have 
used twenty-four cents as about equal to one shilling of Aus- 
tralian money. 

I could not miss seeing the wonderful zoo at Sydney, which 
is famous the world over, and has a right to be. Here one can 
see almost every kind of animal known, the greater number 
not being caged at all, but shown in as near their natural 
environment as it is possible. Only for birds and a few mon- 
keys are cages used. The natural settings are wonderful, and 
the flowers are almost as attractive as the animals themselves. 

The day being Saturday, when every plant closes at noon, I 
had no opportunity to visit the smaller plants, but Mr. Robin- 
son, despite the fact that the plant was closed down, took the 
time and trouble to show me through the works of S. T. Leigh 
& Co. This printing plant, of which Mr. Robinson is director, 
is part of the British Tobacco Company, and it does all the 
printing, box making, etc., for that concern, in addition to 
much outside work for concerns who desire tin boxes, col- 
lapsible tubes, etc. 

But few places have a more beautiful setting than the 
buildings of this company in Kensington, a suburb of Sydney. 
The place has been named Raleigh Park, after Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh, because it contains not only the printing plant, but the 
tobacco works as well. Over one thousand people are employed 
in the printing plant and two thousand in the tobacco factory. 

We have some large specialty plants in America where car- 
tons, tins, tubes, etc., are made and printed, but rarely are 
they in such close relationship as the plant which Mr. Robinson 
directs. The concern was first a printing plant, from which the 
struggling Australian tobacco concern secured its first printing; 
from a small beginning it has grown and developed into a fine 
establishment, doing an extraordinary variety of work and all 
of a high character. 

Many of the machines used were made in the United States, 
but there are British and German makes as well. 

One of the features is a well equipped first-aid room as well 
as a rest room for the women employees. A restaurant is also 
maintained where the employees can obtain their mid-day meal 
at a low price. A novel idea is presented here in that the meal 
for the day must be ordered twenty-four hours before, and it 
will be found waiting on a tray at the proper time. Three seat- 
ings are made and the three thousand employees are all fed 
within an hour. Those who do not wish to eat in the building 
may take their lunch out under the trees where benches and 
tables are provided. By ordering the meal a day in advance 
much valuable time is saved and the proper amount of food is 
prepared, thus eliminating much waste and enabling them to 
make low prices to their employees. 

The methods of making cigarette boxes, cigar labels, paste 
tubes, and other processes were decidedly interesting, into 
which Mr. Robinson has been able to introduce some new ideas. 

If I remember right, at least two million cigarette boxes are 
produced each day, one large automatic machine running con- 
tinuously one kind and size of box for one popular brand, the 
unit of production being ten million boxes. Tin printing, offset 
lithography, all were there, and not as a small unit either. 

Two things struck me rather forcibly — the cleanliness of 
the plant and the numerous devices used for the protection 
of employees. Of course, every employee is a member of 
the union, but as the plant is conducted on even higher stand- 
ards than what the “award” requires, union regulations do 
not cut much figure. I doubt if many plants in America can 
come up to the standard of this plant, although in one sense 
it is a “private ” plant. 

The government printing office of Sydney is located in an 
unsuitable building, but there is a movement on foot looking 
toward the building or securing of a new place where A. J. 
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Kent, the government printer, will have things more to his 
liking. Much new machinery, especially designed in the print- 
ing office and built in Australia, is being installed to take 
care of railroad and “tram” tickets, school exercise books, 
and other things produced in large quantities. 

A ride from Raleigh Park brought us to the celebrated 
Bondi Beach, where a thousand or more were bathing, and 
after the inevitable four o’clock tea we drove back to the ship 
and then, while a small crowd gathered at the pier, the 
Carinthia once more steamed away. Without Mr. Robinson, 
Mr. Hadley, and Mr. Fryer there would have been very few 
to see the boat off, but what was lacking in number they made 
up in friendly farewell. They went out to the end of the pier 
and waved to us as long as we could see them. With our glasses 
we noticed they were still there gazing at the ship as it went 
on down the long harbor and out into the sea. 

I regret that it was impossible to visit more of the plants. 
to talk with many more of the printers, and probably to have 
lunch with them, but lack of information and time made it im- 
possible to arrange anything in advance. I am hoping to return 
some day to see more, talk more, anf become better acquainted 
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Power “Gransmission Gopics 
By W. F. Scuapuorst, M. E. 


The belt transmission formula that is used probably more 
than any other in the transmission of power through belts is 


this one: 
- (T—t)s 


H. P. = 
33,000 
Where T = Tension in pounds on the tight side; 
t = Tension on the slack side, pounds; 
s = Speed in feet a minute. 

The writer has often wondered why it is that engineers who 
develop formulas persist in leaving a number in the denomi- 
nator when it can as easily be placed in the numerator. It is 
much easier for most of us to multiply than to divide. The 
process of dividing is generally slower and more vexing. Thus, 
the above formula may be written in the following form and 
still be almost as accurate as in the original: 

H. P. = .0000303 (T —t) s 

To connect a vertical shaft with one that is horizontal by 
means of a belt necessitates a so-called “ quarter-turn drive.” 
Because of the ninety-degree turn it is advisable to allow ample 
space between the pulleys. One well known rule is: “ Multiply 
the width of the belt in inches by the diameter of the driving 
pulley in inches; extract the square root; multiply by ten.” 
The result, I presume, is the distance between pulley rims in 
inches. The author does not state. Anyway, my advice is: Of 
the two above rules, use the one that gives the largest result. 

The weight of the belt itself is usually a hindrance to a 
good and easy distance between centers because of the ten- 
dency of the belt to drop down away from the pulley on the 
vertical shaft. For that reason a light belt is advantageous. The 
lighter the better. Also, a pulley on the vertical shaft having 
considerable crown is more liable to hold the belt up in position 
than is a pulley with small crown. 

Before resorting to the use of idler pulleys to hold the belt 
in position on the vertical shaft pulley it is well to do some 
experimenting by shifting the pulley on the vertical shaft up 
and down and “ trying ” various positions. Avoid using idler. 


CY 


Some people rake up all the sorrows of the past; to them 
add the burdens of the present; then look ahead and antici- 
pate a great many more trials than they will ever experience 
in the future.— Selected. 
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By J. L. FRAzIER 


Under this head will be briefly reviewed specimens of printing sent in for criticism. Literature submitted for this purpose should be marked “ For 
Criticism ” and directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. Specimens should be mailed flat, not rolled. Replies can not be made by mail. 


Tue Foss-SouLe Press, Rochester, New York.— 
The announcement ‘ Achievement” is one of the 
most characterful im its typographic and ornamental 
features that we have seen in a dignified layout. 
The center spread is reproduced. 

CENTRAL PRINTING Company, Little Rock, Ar- 
kansas.— In the production of the souvenir booklet, 
‘“ Arkansas,”’ you have executed a creditable piece of 
printing and an unusually effective item of adver- 
tising. Promoting the advantages of your state, it 
represents an idea other communities might adopt 
to advantage. The cover is interesting, effective, and 














well executed; body typography in Benedictine, a 
legible face of good ‘color,’ is satisfying. It is 
difficult, if not impossible, to execute beautiful 
pages with so many cuts interspersed through the 
text, perfect balance of facing pages and a balance 
between text and cuts being impossible. We do not 
expect the ideal in such books, so consider you 
have done well, although we are sure the line cuts 
on left-hand pages could have been more attrac- 
tively drawn. Finally, presswork is just a bit paler 
than we like, but we realize there isn’t more in the 
cuts than you got out of them. Little contrast of 
white and black could have been in the photos. 
While a neat running-head would have been worth 
while and would add a finish, still, as stated already, 
the book serves the purpose and as a commercial 
product, not designed for entry in the Fifty Books 
of the Year controversy, it is quite satisfactory. 
INTERNATIONAL PRINTING CoMPANy, Pittsburgh. 
— Your letterhead in which Goudy Bold is used 
for the important display is well arranged and dis- 
played. The two lines of italic capitals are unpleas- 


ing and the effect of the whole item, furthermore, 
is rather too warm. Warm colors, red, orange, and 
yellow, when extensively used, suggest cheapness, 
whereas cold colors, like green and blue, tend to 
create the opposite effect. A little of a warm color 
is always good. The ornament above the name means 
nothing and should be removed. The printing, in 
which green is used, overcomes in part the effect 
referred to, but the green is rather too weak and 
warm, inclining, as it does, to yellow, so that with 
strong yellow stock the effect is still warm. If 
single rather than double rules were used the amount 


CHOOLED by rich experience— 
broadened by varied contact—solidified by 
industrious effort, George N. Kaye now 
stands a vivid figure in the clothing world, 
Twenty - five years ago Mr. Kaye started his 
career by serving a modest position in the clothing 
industry. His able and aggressive invasion won 


steady progress. 


We now announce Mr. Kaye's affiliation with 
the Keller - Heumann - Thompson Company as 
Vice-President. He presents a character which 
blends into his qualifications as executive, sales- 
man and merchandiser. We feel that this new 


move is a distinct stride forward for all of us. 


Keller od Heumann -Thompson Co. 


a} Radice: Nea York 


of the orange would be reduced, which would help, 
and the design would be more refined. 

. Hucues-Bure Company, El Paso, Texas.— Spec- 
imens are of good commercial grade; some, espe- 
cially the menu for the Lindbergh dinner, are ex- 
cellent. The self-covered booklet, ‘‘ Your Laundry,” 
evidences the most possible from the specifications, 
the typography and layout being very pleasing. We 
regret a more stylish and less rigid form of letter 
was not used for the cover of the Spring Cere- 
monial of El Maida Temple. The heavy Caslon 
italic capitals are stiff; an all italic capital com- 
position, furthermore, is never attractive. If Goudy, 
Cloister, or Garamond Bold italic had been used in 
upper and lower case the already striking and inter- 
esting effect would be amplified. Colors are excel- 
lent. The ‘“ Foreword ”’ group inside the front cover 
is too low and the title page is too crowded, the 
type as a rule being too large. If the less important 
lines were in smaller type and there were a plain 
rule border the effect would be improved one hun- 
dred per cent. The page, ‘“‘ Harken to Your Poten- 


tate,’ is poor; the measure is too wide, the side 
margins too narrow, and the type doesn’t fill out 
the page. The committee pages are crowded, as we 
would expect, and expecting such pages to be that 
way we will say no more about them. The headings 
in red-orange are too weak. When heads are to be 
printed in color the type should be bolder as the 
color used is weaker in tone value. The idea is that 
when the page is printed one color will not appear 
in advance of the other. Black is stronger in tone 
than any color. The leaflet, ‘‘An Unsurpassed 
Printing Service,” is materially weakened because 
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Dartmouth Bookstall 


265 DARTMOUTH STREET 


TELEPHONE KENMORE 7360 











“Colonial” period typography exemplified on 
cover of attractive booklet by the Thomas Todd 
Company, Boston. Original in black and brown. 


of the arrangement of the head. The rules serving as 
dashes — long ones — between words confuse. If 
the heading is read according to lines we get “ An 
Printing’ and ‘‘ Unsurpassed Service’’; the first 
combination is senseless. “The New Southwest ” 
and “The Premier Line” are quite worthy of the 
service they are designed to render. 

Stover Company, Winnipeg.— Your 1927-28 cal- 
endar is very good. The idea of showing groups of 
specimens of your work in halftone at the top of 
the leaf for each month is a good one, especially 
since the specimens are of the same quality as the 
calendar. The lettering, while not essentially bad, 
is seldom as good as it should be. If, in the main 
essentials, lettering copies the better type faces 
there will be sufficient distinction; the accidentals 
of the artist obviate the type effect. The printing 
is excellent. 

The Renfrew Mercury, Renfrew, Ontario.—While 
the page border was made up too wide and side 
margins are too narrow, the title page of the Com- 
plimentary Banquet is passably good, although 
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placed rather too low. Ornaments between groups 
are superfluous; the white space itself provides suffi- 
cient separation. The periods at the end of the 
line ‘‘ To” are also used to no good effect. Orna- 
mental panels across top and bottom of the inside 
pages are too wide across and page margins are 
decidedly too narrow all around. Furthermore, the 
upward extensions of the bottom panels along the 
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Ornament may be extensively employed if it is in 

good taste and if the manner in which it is used 

seems to have a purpose. This is true in this title 
by the Thomsen-Ellis Company, Baltimore. 


sides detract rather than add. Again, we find periods 
used to lengthen the line ‘‘ Menu,” which, however 
one may think, do not achieve the desired result. 
Periods are so small and so unlike the letters they 
can not possibly create the effect of type and make 
a line seem longer. The group on the back page 
is too low. Commercially speaking, and considering 
the time given you, the job is satisfactory. 

JoserpH FreuNpDLICH, New York city.—The title 
pages and other forms of which you submitted only 
proofs are very good; some are excellent. Watch 
your spacing; it is irregular and wide between words 
of the advertisement for ‘‘ The Madison ” and other 
items. The “ Viking’’ title page is excellent, and 
the one for the Newport Symphony program would 
be if the matter in the center were opened up a 
little. Lines and groups are too closely spaced. The 
type in which the program numbers on the inside 
spread are set is too large; the page appears crowded 
in consequence of that; margins are too narrow at 
top and bottom, also inconsistent with those at the 
sides, which are wide enough. The advertisement, 
“Your Bank,” is excellent, but the one titled “I 
Bequeath ”’ would be better without the eccen- 
tricity of the italic “‘1,’’ which, being larger than 
the other type of the head, becomes in a sense a 
roaming or floating initial. 

THE Mount Roya Press Company, Montreal.— 
While the ornamental panel featuring the letter- 
head for the St. Antoine Club is rather awkward 
in shape and made up of unrelated details we are 
confident the design would be satisfactory if better 
type were used. The Old English and Shaded Chel- 
tenham Bold are inharmonious, and the latter in 
lower-case hasn’t the dignity of form essential to 
good letterhead composition. The line of Old Eng- 
lish is letter-spaced, something that should never 
be done. In short, if the heading were set in two 
sizes of one of the better romans and wholly in 
capitals to fit the architectural character suggested 
by the ornamental panel, the result would be good, 
particularly if the white space in the panel were 
more uniformly apportioned. Considering the small 
amount of white space above and below the type 
group, there is too much margin at the ends of 
the lines. The printing in which the border is in 
green is the better of the two, the other color 
being too anemic. 

E. M. Diamant, New York city.—Your ‘ pony ” 
type specimen book is a dandy; the cover is one 
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of the most unusual we have seen. The line “ Dia- 
mant Types” is printed time after time down the 
page in black over a gold strip (twelve-point rule) 
which is separated from the black background of 
the page by fine lines in gold. Little of each size 
and style of type is shown, but unless one wishes 
to use the book in fitting copy and he knows how 
the faces appear in mass the booklet is satisfactory. 
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above the two lines of capitals at the bottom, also 
between these two lines. The group could be raised 
with the panel left in by removing the ornament 
just below the head. It is superfluous, purposeless, 
and unattractive. 

Joun L. Crark, MacGregor-Cutler Printing Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh.— Your work is high grade. Maco- 
grams for September is interesting and characterful, 





SAW DUST OM 24" PACE 
Hors DOewnes 


CUTS LA CARNEGIF IN CUPS 
PLEASANTVILLE OLIVES WHITE TOP CELeRY 
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CLEAR CHICKEN 
Pree from Keck: on other defects 


CHESTNUT RESAWN SHARELESS CORN 
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A very interesting use of ornament characterizes this title page of a dinner booklet submitted by John L. 
Clark, Pittsburgh. The panel for the initial, made up of ornaments, is especially good. The menu page is 
shown at the right not so much because of any typographical excellence, though it is good, but because of 
the wording of the items. Original in deep orange (golden-brown) and black on India tint antique paper. 


It shows the range of your type equipment more 
effectively as it is, which is, perhaps, what you set 
out to show. In other words, the book is an adver- 
tisement. Workmanship is of the highest order. 
H. Geary, Wellington, New Zealand.— No 
reason occurs to the writer that would make the 
“ Buy Books as Gifts”? card unsuitable. Ornament 
is featured quite too much, although, as printed in 
a weak color, the effect is minimized. The design 
would be more pleasing if the horizontal band were 
omitted. In that case the type matter below the 
head could be raised and more space inserted just 
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Interesting and unusual typographical cover by 

John L. Clark, of the MacGregor-Cutler Printing 

Company, Pittsburgh. Original in black and light 
green on stock of lighter tint of the green. 


the cover being decidedly distinctive in layout and 
use of ornament, while colors are unusually pleas- 
ing. Back and top margins are a trifle too wide; the 
front and bottom ones are correspondingly narrow. 
The initials are a little too deep and do not align 
as they should at the bottom with the bottom of 
the last line alongside. Diebold’s dinner menu is 
high grade, the title page, reproduced, being excel- 
lent; it is dignified in general, yet not stiff, thanks 
to good use of ornamental features. In the large 
hard-bound book, ‘‘ The Seminarist’s Symposium,” 
the typography of which is very good, the last line 
of one page is the first line of a paragraph. That 
is improper makeup; the paragraph indention breaks 
up the page contour. On another page we find the 
initial too close to the bottom of the page. There 
are but two full lines of type below it; the effect is 
worse because the initial is relatively large. While 
the brown ink is pleasing and quite satisfactory on 
the halftones, it is rather weak for the light Caslon, 
making it hard to read, at least by lamplight. 

L. R. Riess, Toledo.—The circular for Hoskins, 
in which the cuts are printed in a rich red-brown, 
is effective. The novelty of the line cuts only in 
bright color, with type matter in a very deep purple 
that might be taken for black, is effective. The lay- 
out, in which the cuts form a border for the mes- 
sage, so to speak, is unusually effective. We have 
one fault to find, and that is a small detail that 
could hardly affect the result. The initial crowds 
the adjacent type too closely and doesn’t align, as 
it should, with the top of the first line at the top 
and with the bottom of the last line alongside at 
the bottom. 

Tue OLseEN PusiisH1nc Company, Milwaukee. 
—tThe Lindbergh dinner souvenir booklet is unusu- 
ally fine; the cover, against the black sky field of 
which there’s an airplane in white and embossed, 
is remarkably effective. While there is no title on 
the cover, it is, of course, apropos and self-explana- 
tory. If the airplane were marked “ We,” additional 
interest would be given and any one would then 
know it pertained to Lindbergh. Side margins are 
a little too narrow on the title page, the inside of 
the booklet being otherwise fine. The folder, ‘‘ How 
Much Do Your Catalog Sales Cost You?” is very 
good typographically, but the gray in which the 
type is printed is too weak, the orange of the deco- 
rative features standing out in front of it, so to 
speak, 
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Howarp N. Kino, York, Pennsylvania.— Your 
latest portfolio of specimens is put together in an 
attractive manner and the mounted specimens are 
consistent with the excellence of past work. The 
title of the folder, ‘‘ Are Musicians Born or Made?” 
is one of the most attractive one-color items we 
have seen. When given sympathetic typographic 
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pages are lacking in character, partly as a result 
of the use of a too conventional type face, but par- 
ticularly because of the weak head. The most was 
not made of the white space; the space taken by 
the rules across top and bottom, the one at the 
bottom serving only to kill space, could have been 
utilized to much better advantage. The one at the 
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top with the weak running-head makes the page 
look like that of a magazine instead of a promo- 
tional brochure. The cover is interesting and rather 
unusual, but would be better if the name logotype 
were more attractive. Introduction of the Parsons 
face on page 11 presents a discordant note as does 
underscoring the Old English line. It adds emphasis, 
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COMPOSITION AND COMPOSITION 


HE same layout Yes And the same copy, and the same 
type. too But what a difference in appearance. in effec- 
tiveness berween these two set-ups’ 
An art director smdicates the type for an advertisement, but 
he does not set st. He controls the illustration, he specifies 
types and type sizes. He can not do more. Maybe his luck 
is good and his work falls to a really skillful compositor 
But often he gets that hasty, hit-and-miss kind of compo- 
sition that” goes’ as average—too good to reject, but. none 
the less, a couple of strokes short 
Compare these rwo pages. Number 215, you will agree, aver- 
age composition. But look at Number 1 — with its uniform 
color, the absence of all "rivers" the way it invites the eye fo 
travel rapidly and effortlessly along each line. Isn't it aston- 
ishing that the only difference berween these two set-u 
1s in the minute of spacing, 1 ¢, the skill and care of the 
compositor? Nota single point of diffrence 1s, 1n itself, um- 
portant, bur all the differences put together make the dif. 
ference berween composition and composition 
This house endeavors diligently to do painstaking, skillful 
composition the first ume—and to do it as rapidly as pos- 
sible, consonant with our standard of quality 


MONTAGUE LEE COMPANY, Inc 
313-321 Wel? Therty-seventh Street 
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same layout. Yes. And the same copy, and the 
same type,too But what a difference in appearance, 
in effecuveness berween these rwo set-ups! 


An art director mdicates the type for an advertisement, 
bur he does not set it. He controls the illustration, he 
specifies types and type sizes. He can nor do more. May- 
be his luck 1s good and his work falls ro a really skillful 
compositor But often he gets that hasry, hit-and-muss 
kind of composition that “goes” as average — t00 good 
to reject, but, none the less, a couple of strokes short. 


Compare these two pages. Number 2 1s, you will agree, 
average composition. But look at Number 1—with its 
uniform color, the absence of all" nvers,"the way it invites 
the eye to travel rapidly and effortlessly along each line. 
Isn't 1 astonishing that the only difference berween these 
two set-ups is in the minutiae of spacing; s.¢., the skill and 
care of the compositor? Not a single point of difference 
4s, in self, umportant, but all the differences put together 
make the difference berween composition and compasstion. 


This house endeavors diligently to do painstaking, skill- 
ful composition the first ume— and co do it as rapidly 
as possible, consonant with our standard of quality 


MONTAGUE LEE COMPANY, INc 
313 Wel Therty-seventh Street 
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The Layout 


A lesson in the art of spacing from a mailing folder of the 


treatment, and especially when printed on soft-toned 
antique papers, forms of this kind often show that 
a second color is not desirable. In fact, we feel 
some of the charm of this form — particularly its 
dignity and sincerity — would be lost if a second 
color were used. 

Winter Garden Journal, Winter Garden, Florida. 
— All your specimens are good; you have made the 
most of your facilities. You submit enough to dem- 
onstrate that good work is the regular thing. 

West Coast ENncrAvinc Company, Portland, 
Oregon.— ‘‘ The Lure of Color” is a fine piece of 
work; the process halftones are perfectly printed. 
The large one on the front, with the accompanying 
beautifully lettered title, lures the recipient to the 
inside. 

Tue Unique Press, Hamtramck, Michigan.— 
Layout and display on the blotter you submit are 
satisfactory, but you must avoid using so many 
styles of type in single jobs, especially small ones. 

Leon LortIE, Quebec.— ‘‘ Quebec, the Historical 
City,” is not a high-grade booklet. While the cover 
is presentable enough, the lettering, especially that 
of the line ‘‘ Quebec,’’ on the slant, is inconsistent 
with an item of the kind. If the yellow were richer; 
in fact, if buff or a very light brown were used for 
the background, the effect would be much more 
pleasing, but we appreciate the background was 
printed as part of the yellow plate with the process 
illustration. The initial on the first text page is too 
large for the paragraph and its shape is too narrow 
to be pleasing. It should have aligned across the top 
with the top of the first line and there should 
always be at least two lines of text below an initial. 
The last line of a page should not be the first line 
of a paragraph, the opening indention of which 
breaks up the contour of the page. The last line of 
a paragraph, if quite short, should also be avoided 
there; but that is not so objectionable as the first 
point. The pages would be more ‘“‘ dressy ” if there 
were a running-head. The inside margins are too 
wide and the front ones correspondingly narrow. 
The fact that the last page is only partly filled 
means there would be space for the running-heads 
or, as an alternative, for the use of a larger or 
more open style of type. 

Buiss PRINTING Company, Rockford, Illinois.— 
The catalogue, ‘‘ Pierson Radio Furniture,’’ is sat- 
isfactory but no more, although the printing of the 
halftones is remarkably well done. However, you 
had an opportunity to do a very stylish booklet, 
Providing, of course, the customer would stand the 
additional expense and your layout man would ex- 
pend a little more thought on the plans. The type 
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Folder-title by Howard N. King, York, Pennsyl- 
vania, the original of which shows how a sympa- 
thetic handling of a good type face obviates any feel- 
ing that a second color would help. The soft tone 
and texture of the paper are accessory to the fact. 





Number 2 


fontague Lee Company, Incorporated, New York city, that is not only helpful to those who buy type 
composition, but is also an example of the company’s craftsmanship. The original pages are 9 by 12 inches. 


to be sure, but emphasizes something that is already 
strong enough. Underscoring, however, is not proper 
on high-grade booklet work. 

Tue FiscHeER PRINTING ComPANy, Sioux Falls. 
— “ Presenting a Personal Message” is an attrac- 
tive booklet and gives a good impression of your 
facilities. The cover would be better if the border 
were continuous. With the main display marking 
the upper left-hand corner, the trade-mark in the 
lower right-hand corner, and rules around the other 
two corners, the page seems lacking in unity and is 
unfinished. This does not make the cover wholly 
unworthy, however. The two lines of italic would 
look better and be more impressive if they were 
arranged according to sense; that is, if ‘“‘ Built by ” 
were on the second line with the words that are 
related to them in sense, namely ‘ Better Service.”’ 
The impression is strengthened when a complete 
thought is expressed in a line. The groups of text 
on the inside pages should be moved upward, at 
least to the optical center. While the strength of 
the headings helps to minimize the effect of this 
lack of balance and influences the amount the 
groups should be raised, it is nevertheless apparent. 

Ropert S. Frick, Sellersville, Pennsylvania.— 
Both letterheads for the Jtem are thoroughly satis- 
factory; embossing the main features adds interest 
and an effect of quality. The invoice, featured by 
the large Old English ornamental initial, is subject 
to improvement, particularly by reducing the size 
of the roman capitals in which the lines ‘“‘ Mating 
Lists,” etc., are set. Being so large, these lines 
crowd the design and emphasize the lack of har- 
mony between the roman capitals and the Old Eng- 
lish. The latter with roman capitals, relatively much 
smaller, is permissible and may often be quite 
effective, but when the relatively wider roman is 
large enough to make the disparity of shape be- 
tween the two evident the combination is taboo. 
The band of rule and ornament is too prominent 
and too thick; it also tends to aggravate the effect 
of crowding up and down. The ornament before the 
word ‘“ Printers’’ is also detrimental, as you can 
see for yourself upon comparing the two printings, 
in one of which it is omitted. 

Cuas. M. Dwetty, Anacortes, Washington.— 
The card for LaBeaute Shoppe is interesting, attrac- 
tive, and typographically effective. The one for 
Walsh’s Transfer, while not well balanced, is like- 
wise unusual, also strong in advertising value. Your 
notehead would be much better, however, if the 
vertical rules under the ornament were removed, as 
you may see by covering them with a piece of 
paper. If the rules and the ornament under the 
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Folder announcing the appointment of Douglas C. McMurtrie, well known typographer, as director 
of typography and advertising for the Ludlow Typograph Company, Chicago. The imprint says 
the form is ‘‘ set in Ludlow True-Cut Caslon, with Ludlow ornament, and printed direct from 


slugs 


main line of the Boston Dinner card were omitted, 
as well as the periods used to lengthen the line 
“ Benefit ’’; in short, if all type lines were centered 
without ornament other than that furnished by the 
rules across top and bottom, the card would be 
interesting and effective. We commend to your con- 
sideration the suggestion that the heavy rule should 
be across the top rather than the bottom. 

Mart OrpverR PrintinG Company, Los Angeles.— 
While not at all high grade, your specimens are of 
average commercial quality. The use of a more sty- 
lish type face for the inside of the folder-business 
card, “‘ Introducing,’’ would improve it a great deal. 
Since the stock is strong-colored and highly figured, 
the imitation engraved face is inappropriate. The 
initial ‘‘I”’ on the front is entirely too large and 
not close enough to the rest of the word. If a good 
light-face roman were used for the text of ‘‘ The 
Croaker,”’ it also would be much better. On the 
blotter, ‘‘ Rice, the Friendly Printer,’’ the last line 
of the first group is so short as to make the group 
contour ugly, so we suggest placing the last sen- 
tence, ‘‘ Work called for and delivered,” on a line 
by itself instead of on two lines as arranged. The 
cut could be lowered a little to advantage, particu- 
larly because it would effect a better distribution of 
white space. 

Cottier C. Kirpy, Sanford, North Carolina.— 
The “Old King Cole” blotter is satisfactory, but 
would be more so if the border were not quite so 
outstanding. 


the slugs for the oval border being curved after casting.”” The large original page in bright 
green and black on white paper is both handsome and impressive. 


Tue PriIntinGc House oF RICHARDSON & 
TayLor, Miami.— Go ahead, renew your 
subscription. Although to show it doesn’t 
fit in with our makeup in this issue, the 
cover of However Comma is interesting. It 
is unconventional and ornament is used 
more extensively than is ordinarily good 
policy, but there seems to be a purpose 
about the layout to justify its handling. 
The more dignified typography of the text 
is high grade, as is also your letterhead, 
although the band of ornament below the 
type is a little too strong. If only the plain 
rule used for the inner panel were run 
across the sheet, the design would be just 
as characterful and the type would be given 
a better show. 

Howarp M. Wuite, Cleveland.— Most 
assuredly, your specimens are worth some 
of our time. A comparison of the two that 
are reproduced in this issue will help you 
see that the main weakness in your work 
is inferior type. In the Goudy Old Style, 
used for one, you have an excellent face, 
but it is too infrequently used. The other 
is unsatisfactory most of all because the 
type is unsatisfactory, although a bad effect 
results from centering the middle group ver- 
tically and because the bottom margin is 
too small. Copperplate Gothic, while some- 
times satisfactory for small business cards, 
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is not always so; in fact, even such items would be 
better if in good romans like Cloister, Caslon, or 
Goudy. You must not mix Copperplate with Goudy, 
as you did on your blotter, ‘‘ Stop — Look — Lis- 
ten.”’ These styles are incongruous; in fact, the 
Copperplate stands in a class by itself and when 
used should stand alone. The blotter in which two 
panels overlap is effective. Balance, horizontally, is 
off because the larger panel is centered, discounting 
the weight and effect of the other. The smaller one, 
extending from the bottom right-hand corner of the 
larger, overbalances the design on the right. The one 
group formed by the two panels should be moved t« 
the left, also upward a little, as to insure vertical 
balance. 

The . Lafayette Ledger, Lafayette, Minnesota.— 
Your letterhead in red, yellow, and blue is too ornat« 
and occupies too much space. Type sizes are large: 
than at all desirable. The particular yellow is an 
ugly color — indeed, if the design were printed in 
two rather than three colors its effect of complexity 
would be materially overcome. The envelope corner 
is satisfactory, except that the space between typ: 
and border at the top is away too close; for that 
reason and also in relation to the exceptionally wid 
margin at the left side it is not high grade. 

THE SHEFFIELD-FISHER CoMPANY, Rochester 
New York.—‘‘ Why Three Million Dollars?” i; 
an attractive booklet, but the lines of the cove 
are lettered somewhat too closely and we feel tha 
the widely letter spaced running-head with th 
hairline rule underneath falls short of the quality 
of the booklet in other respects. 

A. L. BAKER, Fawley-Drumbaugh Company, Chi- 
cago.—‘‘ The Wings of the Morning ”’ is very satis 
factory as a plain booklet. The cover design i. 
somewhat too high, evidently the result of a desir: 
to even up margins around top and sides. This, o 
course, is usually desirable, but when the type pag: 
is short in proportion to the paper page some sacri- 
fice in margins must be made for the sake of bal 
ance or for the appearance of the page as a whole 
As placed the page is top-heavy. The title is mor 
satisfactory, although it would be better if the 
upper group were lowered slightly and the bottom 
one raised in proportion; there is too much white 
space in the center. The “‘ Note’ and “ Contents’ 
pages are set in too wide measure; white space at 
the sides is too scant in relation to the amount at 
top and bottom. Page numbers and running-heads 
crowd the text too closely and word-spacing is too 
wide in the “ contents’ page. It would have been 
better to omit the underscoring and let the running 
head be shorter, although we think the caps. would 
stand letter spacing to make the line full if there 
were less space between words. When more than an 
en quad is necessary between words, better letter 
space. Marginsare good, also the Kennerley type face. 


The slogan, ‘“ Paper Is Part of the Picture,” is shown to be 
a fact by this house-organ cover by the Bramwood Press, 
Indianapolis. The clouds are all in the paper and the design 
is printed in an appropriate and sympathetic color, browa. 
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BowLes PRINTING CORPORATION, 
San Francisco.—The specimen exe- 
cuted by Frederick Wilkins, a four- 
year apprentice in your composing 
room, is one of the most remarkable 
items of typography, all things con- 
sidered, we have seen in a long 
time. It represents a definite style 
in book lettering and illuminating 
to excellent effect. Workmanship — 
spacing, rule-joining, etc.— is excel- 
lent. The fact that this young man 
came to you without experience and 
learned the considerable he appears 
to know in your shop reflects favor- 
ably upon you, too. He appears to 
have excellent taste as well as un- 
usual skill. The specimen is repro- 
duced as a tribute to Frederick and 
as an incentive to those who do not 
approach their work with the rever- 
ence its artistic potentialities justify. 
We are not surprised to learn Frec- 
erick is an able musician, too, and 
in selecting the sentiment used for 
copy expresses by one art his love 
cf the other. The question is, was 
his work inspired by his interest in 
music or did that suggest it as a 
topic for expressing his interest in 
the art preservative? In other words, 
will he wind up a John Henry Nash 
or a Damrosch? Your letterhead is 
one of the most striking, original, 
and attractive we have seen and it 
makes us want to see more of your 
product. 

O. W. Jaquisu, New York city. 

Thanks for your announcement 
folder, ‘‘Home Again”; it is the 
most unusual thing we’ve seen in a 
year. We can not show it to advan- 
tage, as you realize, and haven't 
the space to adequately describe it, 
which further indicates its unusual 
character. Our readers will get an idea from the 
fact that neither folder nor envelope is square- 
cornered or sided, which, in connection with its 
unusual design and the very uncommon silver paper, 
makes it wholly distinctive. Who, seeing it, will 
not say it is a bear for attention? 
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Caston Company, Toledo.—‘‘ The Caslon Blue 
Book” in which you reprint letters commending 
your work from large customers like the Champion 
Spark Plug Company, is one of the most impressive 
items of printers’ advertising we have seen despite 
the small page size. At the top of each page, just 
above the letter quoted in each 
case, a line illustration of char- 
acterful technique is printed in 
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i light brown showing the factory 
H of the company from which the 
| letter came. The paper stock is 

an important factor and it goes 





rbant and master am 3— servant of those | 
ead and master of those living + Through 
me spirits immortal speak the message that 
makes the world weep, and laugh, and wonder, and 
worship. J tell the story of love, the story of hate, the 
ythatdamns. Jam thein- 
tense upon which prayers float to heaven EF am the 
smoke which palls ober the field of battle where men 
lie dying with me on their lysF am close to the 
mariage altar, and when the grave opens 3 stand 
neat by. J call the wanderer home, 3 rescue the soul 
; fromthe depths, Jopen the lipsof lovers, andthrough | 
>) methedead whisper tothe living One Iserveas 3 
| serve all; and the king 3 make my slabe as easily as 
I subject his slave. J speak through the birds of the | ( 
\; ait, theinsects of the field,thecrash ofwaterson rock: | 
| ribbed shores, the sighing of wind in the trees,and 3! 
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ical production details are of 
high order. 

E. J. Wuitmer, Cedar Rap- 
ids, Iowa.—- Specimens are sat- 
isfactory examples of everyday 
commercial job printing although 
most of them could be better. 
The loose-leaf catalogue of the 
Lattner Gas-Fired Boilers is 
very good, the printing espe- 
cially. The cover is of striking 
design, but would be more effec- 
tive advertising if the three 
words following the name in the 
trade-mark were close to the 
device, which, by the way, is 
very effective. We regret that 
where there are no cuts the text 
is set full measure across the 
page, making the lines too long 


i without saying that the mechan- 
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of toheels on city streets. 3 know no brother pet all 

‘ men ace mp brothers. 3 am the father of the best that, ) 
1 is in them, and thep are fathers of the best that isin | Sass 
| me—Jamof them,and thepareot me. For Zamthe 


to be followed easily; hence 
they are hard to read with assur- 
ance of impressive comprehen- 
sion. This matter should have 
been in two columns. We imag- 
ine the Barnett catalogue was a 
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Impressive and attractive design, the original of which is 9 by 12 inches, 
by Frederick Wilkins, a fourth-year apprentice of the Bowles Printing 
Corporation, San Francisco. The original is in black, red, soft light blue 
and gold (rules). The subject reflects Mr. Wilkins’ interest in music and 
indicates that he is an artist in more ways than one. Our industry 
would be benefited by the enlistment of more young men like him. 
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price proposition, for it looks 
to have been produced as cheaply 
as possible. On-hand cuts and 
copy that was not suited as to 
length to be set in the same size 
and spaced the same throughout 
made a good job impossible. If 
smaller type had been used, 
more space could be placed be- 
tween items and the unsightly 
cut-off and column rules, which 
look especially bad when not 
connected up with a page bor- 
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The Land Title 


Abstract and Trust Company 


MADISON GOLF LAKELANDS 


Tuesday, August 19, 1924 


To emphasize one thing we’ve often said, namely, that the basis of good typography is good type, we are showing these 

two folder title pages. The same class of work and similar in arrangement, the part type plays is indicated by the much 

better appearance of the page on the right, emphasized by the fact that the latter has no unusual feature to distinguish it. 
Both specimens are from the same contributor, showing what type may do toward the improvement of one’s work. 


der, would be obviated. Word spacing is often too 
wide, purposely so, it seems, to make a little matter 
go far; it is also often irregular. Since the lines 
immediately above the three-rule dash on the cover 
are in color, the dash could have been omitted. 
That would provide space for spreading out the 
lines and groups, which, as arranged, have a “ run- 
together’ effect. There are five type faces on this 
page; two at most should have been used, retaining 
Cooper Black and Goudy Bold. The Cedar Rapids 
fair catalogue is away above average. Most particu- 
larly responsible for this is the one border used for 
all ads., in which, happily, few type styles are em- 
ployed. The cut on the cover, wide in relation to 
depth, is contrary to the proportions of the page 
and the colons at the ends of the line ‘“‘ and” 
hinder rather than help. The main display could 
have been larger and, if so, would compensate to a 
degree for the bad effect the cut creates, balancing 
it better. We would prefer a parallel plain rule 
border. 

Epcar C. Ruwe Company, New York city.— 
Your “ John Cockburn” circular, featured by a 
large illustration of a pirate in wood-cut technique 
and printed on hand-made paper, is unusually effec- 
tive. John Cockburn, evidently being the pirate, 
looks the part. The text following his name and 
portrait makes such a strong bid for a good grade 
of direct advertising that we are quoting it as 
follows: “One of the greatest differences between 
the honest mariner and the pirate who roamed the 
seas in his galleon was that the mariner was wel- 
come in port and the pirate was not. Reception in 
the port of the prospect also marks the chief differ- 
ence between mailing pieces. Well printed, distinc- 
tive advertising flies the flag of welcome; it has 
easy access to those for whom it is intended.” 

Harvey E. Forses, Detroit.—The Duane Sawyer 
announcement card and your own personal letter- 
head are remarkably good. 

SPENCER PRINTING CompPaANy, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri— Your brochure, ‘‘ Country Club Plaza,” 
plainly deserved the award of honorable mention 
it received at the 1926 Graphic Arts Exhibit. The 
cover is among the handsomest in design and color- 
ing we have seen. The upper group, however, might 
be lowered somewhat and the bottom one raised to 
balance. There is more character than beauty in 
the distribution of white space. Workmanship is 
expert in all respects, the printing of the large 
halftones on dull-coated enamel being a revelation 
in possibilities of this paper. “‘ Visualizing Kansas 
City ” is consistent in grade, the cover design, in 
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excellent taste and unusual, is particularly impres- 
sive because of the lettering embossed in gold on 
blue mottled stock. Your own letterhead would be 
improved by the elimination of the rule between the 
two lines of the address and if the design were low- 
ered a pica. The oval ornament crowds the top edge 
of the sheet too closely, for one thing, but the 
design is top-heavy notwithstanding. The brochure 
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the initials disrupt the distribution of white space. 
As a rule, too, the lines of the text appearing in 
each left-hand page are too long; the groups, show- 
ing considerably more margin at top and bottom 
than at the sides, create an unpleasing effect. One 
more point, yellow is a barbaric color, too strong to 
be used except with the greatest of restraint and, 
besides, it is so weak in value that details scarcely 


Advertising “copy”can fly too high or 
too low. A picture is the"Esperanto” 
of high and low;the common compre- 
hension of $axon, Latin, Teuton & Slav; 
the language of king and cobbler; duch- 
ess.and seamstress, Before we start with 
an peg we start with an idea. 
cS .77 
Wiico PARK athtg 
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are attractively placed in the upper left-hand corner 
and printed in brown, with which the gray-olive of 
the ‘‘ bled’ border harmonizes nicely. The booklet 
cut out in the form of a pumpkin, printed on the 
front to make a picture of that popular source of 
pies and mounted in the lower right-hand corner, 
is clever. With a little more of the poem on each 
page (the wording being changed to become a ser- 


Is Your 
Selling Story 
Worth While? 


F it 1s, nothing short of the best 
7S Presentation of it will 
sutce 

If you are not certain of your own 
ability to properly plan and prepare 
your direct advertising, bear un mind 
that L P Hardy Company will 
gladly assist you. That's part of our 
business. 

The other part is reproducing 
your story in offset or letter-press, 
effectively and economically <A 
quarter century of experience ts here 
for you to draw from 


L. P. HARDY COMPANY 
Printers and Lithographers 
Direct Advertising Service 


SOUTH BEND 
INDIANA 
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Left: We expect something new every time a “ Reinproof ” envelope arrives from the Rein Company, Houston, Texas, and we’ve never been disappointed. Note 

the prevalence of per cent marks and the way the dollar sign is set to music on the cover reproduced. Center: Hand-lettered announcement from a New York 

artist organization that is distinctive and impressive and also expresses a great truth regarding advertising. Right: Advertisement from inside back cover of house- 

organ of the L. P. Hardy Company, South Bend, Indiana. Although balance is insecure, the page has force. The rules are too close to the head above and particu- 
larly below. The lines of this head would stand the addition of a lead. 


for the pine association, also small commercial speci- 
mens, are likewise high grade. 

LioneEL Warp & Co., Vancouver.— Our congrat- 
ulations are tendered you and your employee, 
Charles E. Phillips, upon his winning the cup 
offered for the best typographical display at the 
local advertising and graphic arts exhibition. We in- 
clude you because we have found that when a 
worker distinguishes himself as Mr. Phillips has 
done the firm employing him is nearly always pro- 
gressive, one in which good work is appreciated and 
where the atmosphere encourages it. The general 
effect of the center piece of Mr. Phillips’ display is 
pleasing, the colors being especially so. There is a 
little too much white space around the initial and 
the general effect would be improved further if the 
measure were narrower, which would make the 
group correspondingly deeper, hence conform more 
nearly with the shape of the panel. 

Capito. City PRINTING Company, Springfield, 
Illinois.— You have done a fine job of presswork 
on ‘‘ The Poston Process ”? booklet; except that the 
lines are too closely spaced the cover is excellent 
and impressive. If the tint block used on text pages 
were in buff instead of yellow the general effect 
would be better, for it is rather too warm. Type- 
work is excellent, but the good result expected of 
this is minimized by the fact that the type face, 
although extremely legible, is not stylish. It doesn’t 
measure up to the standard the book should repre- 
sent. The lines look very solid. One-point leads be- 
tween them would effect a great improvement. The 
title page is unusually pleasing, except, of course, 
for the points made with respect to the cover, the 
same design without a border being used, and with 
the larger and bolder lines grayed down by Ben Day. 

Cart W. SHore, Port Colborne, Ontario.—While 
we do not endorse the size and manner of binding 
the two menus for the Girls’ Club, probably beyond 
your control, there is interest in their departure 
from conventional handling. We regret that a more 
attractive type face was not employed, also that 
the heads in Old English do not harmonize with 
the bold-face modern roman of the text. As a rule, 
spacing between lines is too close. 

Gress-INMAN Company, Louisville-—‘‘ A Word 
to the Wise” is in general a very fine brochure, 
creating a good impression of your plant and facili- 
ties. We believe you will see that in many cases 


show. It was not a good color for the page border. 
We commend brown to your consideration as a color 
having a quality possessed by no other. It is sat- 
isfactory where there is to be little color, also where 
there is considerable. Any other color one can name 
in shade or tint is only good in small masses or large 
masses, not both. Presswork is decidedly good, the 
best feature of the book. 

A. F. Bensow, Cincinnati.—Your ‘ Peter, Peter, 
Pumpkin Eater ” blotter is decidedly novel and re- 
markably well handled. On the yellow tint blotter 
stock the initial two lines of the old nursery rhyme 


Unusual cover of booklet, the all-over background 
of which is made up of dozens of different border 
units. The original is in gold on blue stock; if the 
border design were printed in a strong color, espe- 
cially if on light stock, it would be poor instead of 
good. By Montague Lee Company, New York city. 


mon on advertising) you lead the reader on and 
on until, upon the last page, you tell him that this 
Peter came to your shop and had an ad. fixed up 
after which his wife and his luck came back. It 
is all very effective. 

C. R. Hitt, Battle Creek, Michigan.— While the 
‘Dial 4642 ”’ blotter is effective it would have been 
more so if the typography were better. The heavy 
rules at the sides should be removed and the type 
matter alongside them set in wider measure, in 
which case the groups would take up less room 
vertically and permit more space between lines. 
This would obviate the apparent effect of crowding. 
Avoid the use of hyphens to fill out final short 
lines; the effect is invariably unsightly. 

H. E. Lesan ApvERTISING AGENCY, New York 
city.— Our compliments are tendered you upon the 
Durkee’s Salad Dressing Recipe chart; it is some- 
thing new, interesting, and effective. The eyelet- 
ting, which permits hanging it up in the kitchen or 
cabinet, and the patented ‘‘ Practicalendar”’ add 
value, hence enhance its advertising effect. The 
cut-out panel in the center is a clever stunt, show- 
ing half on each facing page always, which permits 
the feature illustration, printed once on outside 
sheet (the bottom one when the booklet is laid 
down open) to show through whatever page a 
woman may be looking at. It obviates the question 
of register which would be impossible if the cut 
were printed on each combination of two pages. 
Art work and process printing are as good as we 
have seen; in fact, the item scores ‘‘ unusual ” in 
all respects. 

James A. Suretps, Essex County Vocational 
School, Newark, New Jersey.— As student work, 
“The End or the Beginning, Which?’ is excel- 
lent. The cover design is well designed and dis- 
played and exceptionally neat, although the type 
is rather too weak on the blue stock. The bold 
used for the title at the top of the first inside page 
would be more suitable on the cover, and the light 
face should have been used on the opening page, 
which is on white paper. If the back margin were 
somewhat narrower and if there were less space 
below the running-head, the space now wasted 
there being added to the bottom margin, the text 
pages would be better. 

H. N. WEINERT, 
Princeton.— Your work 


University Press, 
in excellent 


Princeton 
is executed 
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taste. The booklet, ‘‘ The Geological Sciences at 
Princeton,”’ besides being exceptionally pleasing in 
the outstanding aspects of typographical dress, is 
featured by an excellent handling of halftones and 
titles of varied sizes and shapes such as many find 
troublesome. The cover is especially attractive. 
CLauDE W. Harmony, Sapulpa, Oklahoma.— As 
heretofore, commercial specimens submitted by you 
rate among the best. The Jennings 
Printing and Stationery Company 
letterhead, set in Packard and 


printed in deep brown and green ae 


on brown paper, is especially good, 
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you do, it is a bang-up job of printing. The illus- 
trations in the chic French manner are full of char- 
acter and the typography has an exclusive air that 
must reflect favorably upon the car it represents. 

DoNnALDSON PRINTING CompPaANy, San Francisco. 
— Your blotter, ‘‘ The Old Timers Played It,” is 
unusually effective from a display standpoint. This 
is due largely to the arrangement of the text group 
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leaves considerable at the sides because it is so 
narrow, which, of course, must be considered, affect- 
ing, as it does, the total white space. The Girls’ 
League Easter Party program is chic, but that of 
the Teachers’ Club would be better if the word 
‘* Banquet”? were not paneled, although the short 
length of line doubtless suggested the need of a 
border. On your “ Thank You ”’ card the italic text 
is too large and the form is decid- 
edly crowded. The attention is 
scattered. 
— A. H. Witson, Boston.— Except 
for one detail ‘‘ Wanted, a Serpent ” 





although the stock is a little too | 
deep. An envelope enclosure is re- } 
produced. ry 
CHARLES B. NERREN, Roanoke, 
Virginia.— While there is interest 
in the arrangement of the Walters } 
letterhead, ornament is featured iy 
quite too much. The band across 
the sheet is too prominent. If a 
plain parallel rule had been used 
instead the effect would not only 
be better but the type would have 
a better chance. The cut of the 
press should be on the opposite ; 
side to that on which the main | 
type group is placed. With both 1 
items on the left the design is over- | 
balanced. The leaf ornaments be- 0 
tween the items just above the band | 
detract and, in drawing attention to 
themselves, take it from the type. || 
The small typothetae emblem could 
be placed elsewhere; in fact, this 
would be required if the rearrange- | 
ment of the larger items were car- 1 
ried out. Contrary to what you may 
think, the composition embossing 
does not improve the appearance. 
FRANK ButtTaAcavo.t, New York 
city—In general, the specimens ; 
you submit are of good grade; you 
have pleasing type faces, and ar- 
rangement and display are all one 
could ask. The use of rules for 
ornament is detrimental on the card, 
“Another Good One,” and on the one 
for Arthur Cohen. In the former 
the central group would have to 
be raised a little if the rules were 
omitted and it would be still better 





TYPE 


IS THE MOTIVE POWER OF 
ADVERTISING 


Without it a sales story cannot be told—ideas 
remain obscure thoughts. With it the sales 
story is a message charged with life and action 
-the idea is seized upon and becomes 
a universal thought 


is clothes for the advertisement. It reflects the 
wearer-it commands attention and respect by 


its attractive appearance. Or repels by 
its lack of taste and harmony 
TYPE 
standing alone, can be made to shoulder the 
burden of carrying the sales story. A world 
of type faces have been produced to personify 
each missi from bold and ruggedness 
to delicacy and refinement 





Choose the style of type that fits the subject qnd 
you'll multiply the power of your advertisement 


is an effective folder. The initial 
on the title is so little like an 
““$” that a second’s study is neces- 
sary to get what it’s all about, and 
in reading a second means some- 
thing more than time. It has much 
to do with impression. We are firm 
believers in the advantages of hav- 
ing the words of a title more closely 
grouped. Presswork is high grade, as 
is also the typography of the inside. 

BEtcastro Brotuers, Greenwich, 
Connecticut.— The difference be- 
tween the original letterhead of the 
Architectural Marble & Tile Works 
and the one you produced is the dif- 
ference between all that is bad typo- 
graphically and almost all that is 
good. The lines of the central group 
in your own design are rather too 
closely spaced, but in view of the 
dignity and beauty of the type used 
and the orderly arrangement that 
is not serious. The original is one of 
the worst we have seen when it 
comes to unpleasing type faces; it 
is worse because not one but sev- 
eral bad ones are used. 

B. F. Netson, Hurleyville, New 
York.— While the specimens you 
submit are fairly well arranged, they 
fail to score as good printing be- 
cause your type is of inferior grade. 
Cheltenham Old Style, Roycroft 
Shaded, and Colwell Handletter are 
second-raters. While by no means 
the worst you could have used they 
don’t compare with Goudy, Ken- 
nerley, Caslon, Garamond, and sev- 
eral other first-raters. For the class 
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if the bottom line, set in the light i eons 
Copperplate, were in roman, match- ' - 
ing the rest of the type. This line * : 

is too short to be letter spaced to So SSR Roe 
full measure and should extend to 
the right only as far as its natural 
length makes it. On the Cohen card 
the rule cut-off should be omitted 
and no effort made to square up the two lines be- 
tween which it is placed. Here, again, the Copper- 
plate is introduced to a disadvantage. It does not 
harmonize with any style except some other block 
letter (Gothic) and when used should be employed 
throughout a form, not with roman or old English. 
The announcement for Stair & Andrew fails to 
score because too many lines are set in capitals. An 
effect of crowding is evident, which would be over- 
come by setting some of the lines smaller and in 
lower-case, which, by contrast, would heighten the 
display of the important lines. Too many lines are 
too nearly the same size. 

Ertc Hopcins, Cambridge, Massachusetts.— Any 
design in which the classic Forum capitals are used 
at all well is certain to have quality. The letter, 
Goudy’s masterpiece, we think, is one of the hand- 
somest ever designed. It is so sufficient in itself that 
tule work is seldom desirable and never correct, 
considering the traditions of the letter, except 
perhaps in the case of a border. The rules at 
the bottom of the membership certificate for 
the Y. C. Lab. for guiding the writing of sig- 
natures is proper enough, but those across the 
top are undesirable and those at the ends of 
the line ‘“‘ Member” degrade the form. Forum 
is too fine to be associated with such ordinary 
methods of composition. The characteristic 
Forum hyphens have decorative value, hence 
their use to lengthen lines is more satisfactory 
in that use than ordinary hyphens, but even 
so the use is not good. In spite of these faults 
the form is not poor; it is just short of what 
it could and should be. 

Evans-WINTER-HEBB, INCORPORATED, De- 
troit— Vol. 1, No. 1 of The Crest, organ of 
the Cadillac Motor Company, is something dif- 
ferent, as you say; besides, and like everything 











Page from specimen book of the American Type Founders Company showing its 
handsome new Gravure type, reproduced particularly because of the fine 


tribute it pays to type, the printer’s bread and butter. 


in the form of an oval, representing a football, the 
game also being illustrated with the cut in the lower 
left-hand corner, balanced by your signature at the 
right. The striking colors, orange and gold, doubt- 
less those of the university, increase the item’s 
effectiveness. 

FRANK P. Jasinski, Alpena, Michigan.— Pro- 
grams are interesting and reasonably attractive, al- 
though one or two are too ornate. This does not 
apply to the decorative title of the high-school 
commencement program, where the ornamental de- 
tails seem essential. The inside pages are also pleas- 
ing typographically, although the bottom margins 
are too narrow. That point would be corrected by 
spacing the lines closer and by allowing less space 
below the heads at the top, particularly on the 
right-hand page where the space is decidedly too 
wide. The ornament, while taking up vertical space, 
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JENNINGS PRINTING & STATIONERY CO., SAPULPA fre 








The much-maligned Packard type is used to good effect by 
Claude W. Harmony, Sapulpa, Oklahoma, and bears a very 
important truth in the envelope enclosure shown above. Orig- 
inal in black, gray (green), and red on light brown paper. 
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y of commercial printing you do— 
business cards, letterheads, and the 
like — you could hardly do better 
than use Goudy Old Style. It is not 
the book face any of the others is, 
however. Crowding is evident in 
several forms; squaring up groups 
with cut-off rules between is bad. 
Tue ComMerciAL Press, Dothan, Alabama.— 
The desire to achieve something different is com- 
mendable, but do not place dependence for distinc- 
tion upon overornate work where the type is made 
to play second fiddle, like the letterhead for Du- 
Bose. A little ornament is always a good thing, but 
to have it dominate doesn’t constitute distinction. 
Indeed, ornate work is common — most of that 
which is faulty and weak is so because of too much 
ornament. If the main group were lowered some- 
what, the ornament at the left corner omitted, and 
the brackets around the address line omitted, too, 
the form would still be unconventional and be 
much better. We note another thing: According to 
the layout of ornamental details the italic alongside 
the name should be alongside the word “ advertis- 
ing ’’ and vice versa. The bands of squares act as 
cut-offs. Remember, we read by lines, horizontally, 
from left to right. The blotter, ‘‘ Witches,” is 
the best specimen in the lot, but the address in 
Parsons caps. is unpleasing and not very legible. 
This font, like Old English, should not be used 
wholly in capitals. In the blotter announcing 
your Kelly press the yellow is too weak and 
hardly shows up at all by artificial light. The 
blotter titled “ Print It” is very bad; the orna- 
ment, which hardly qualifies as such, because 
ornament implies “to adorn,” takes much of 
the attention, even though the type does show 
up. The effect is confusing. The folder ‘‘ Suc- 
cess’ is interesting, but the second color is too 
deep; the effect of life a second color should 
create is not given. The subhead on the title 
page is too small and the lines are spaced too 
closely. If tha group were arranged in more lines 
and in a larger size, the force required would be 
attained and the design would fit the page bet- 
ter. Layout on the inside pages is interesting. 
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By E. M. KEATING 


The experiences of composing-machine operators, machinists, and users are solicited with the object of the widest possible dissemination of knowledge 
concerning the best methods of obtaining results. Replies to inquiries will be made by mail when accompanied by return postage. 


The Operator Who Wants Something Different 

A publisher writes regarding an operator who insists on 
speeding up his keyboard by wrapping tape around the inter- 
mediate shaft pulley. 

Answer.— We have seen operators with troubled imagina- 
tions, one who insisted on furnishing his own chair which had 
two inches cut off the back legs, another that had 
about the same cut off all legs of a chair, another 
who insisted that he could not operate unless he 
took off the spaceband key and put on one of his 
own make. In fact, there is no end of the vagaries, 
if they are allowed to carry them out. They are 
promptly cured by going into a metropolitan daily 
office where they operate the machines as they are 
or not at all. It would be of no use arguing with 
an operator regarding the speed of the keyboard 
and of the machine. The engineers of the Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company long ago found out the 
desirable speed of the keyboard and of the 
machine, and they have remained at practically 
the same speed since the early days of the ma- 
chine. We have seen operators with from six to 
ten weeks experience on the machines wanting 
their keyboards speeded up, thinking perhaps that it would 
increase their own speed. If a shop permits operators to change 
things on the machines to suit their personal whims, they will 
soon have machines which are no longer standard. It is hardly 
necessary for us to make any further comment on this matter 
except to warn machine owners, machinists, and operators 
against all such dickerings with the machines. It stands to rea- 
son that if such changes would improve the efficiency of the 
machines the factory would see to it that they were made. En- 
gineers are quick to improve where improvements are needed. 


Care of Machine 

An operator of somewhat limited experience asks a few 
questions. 

Answer.— (1) Spacebands should be cleaned once for each 
eight-hour shift. A smooth board free from knots will answer 
this purpose. Rub the spacebands lengthwise — do not give a 
circular motion. Clean both sides and have a small amount of 
dry graphite on the board. (2) A quick and effective way of 
cleaning a plunger is to remove it from the pot, shake off 
adhering metal, dip it into a bucket of water and move it 
around a few times. Hang it on the pot chimney to dry. Before 
again placing it in the pot, graphite it by using a fiber brush. 
The application of graphite to the plunger will permit it to act 
with greater freedom. The cleaning of the plunger with a 
wire brush should be carried on out of doors, as the dust dis- 
lodged is very poisonous. (3) The metal should be about one- 
half inch below the top of the crucible, and never low enough 
to expose the top of the well. 
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Transpositions Occur Frequently 

An operator submits a proof showing transpositions be- 
tween the last letter in a word and the spaceband which foi- 
lows. Several other questions are asked. 

Answer.— If your machine is not equipped with the larg: 
spaceband cam (H-1000) you should apply this cam. See if the 
back roll of the keyboard shows any signs of wear. 
or if it is swelled by oil soaking under it. See that 
the chute spring, or adjacent guide, isn’t retarding 
the matrix. The small brass part which is attached 
on the frame of the machine beneath the dis- 
tributor box is for the purpose of throwing open 
the channel entrance in case the operator fails to 
unlock the matrix locking bar attached to the rear 
of the machine. As you already know, it is a com- 
mon practice to cover the end of the magazine 
with the matrix locking bar before hanging up the 
magazine after removing it from the machine. On 
returning the magazine to the machine, the locking 
bar might be left in its locked position, and if it 
is one of the two lower magazines and you turn 
the crank to raise the magazine, the locking bar 
will cause the brass latch to open the channel 
entrance. If the star wheel does not stop by finger pressure 
you should remove the assembler and take the friction clutch 
apart. Clean it well and when you reassemble it you may turn 
up the brass disk tight by hand, apply the pinion, then turn 
up the spring stud nut, also by hand. Do not tighten it with 
a wrench. To test it you may hold the star wheel with your 
finger and turn the driving pulley backwards. If this causes 
the brass disk to unscrew from the shaft, you did not tighten 
it properly. Examine the space between the center bar pins 
and the vertical faces of the top rails of the spaceband box. 
This space should be great enough to allow the ears of one 
spaceband to pass without interference or hindrance; if it is 
too great, readjust the center bar. See that the spaceband key- 
rod spring has proper tension. 


Thin Matrices Damaged 

An operator submits a number of thin matrices which show 
the back lower lug turned slightly toward the right, no other 
damage being present. 

Answer.— These matrices were damaged in the line as it 
entered the delivery channel. Each damaged matrix was the 
first one in its respective line, and its lower back lug came in 
contact with the right end of the rail of the delivery channel. 
This can be prevented by sending the line up with less force, 
for it is the sudden stop of the assembling elevator when raised 
which causes the matrix at the left end of the line to stand a 
trifle above the adjoining matrices. It is evident from the ap- 
pearance of the matrix lug which is damaged that the front 
rail has no matrix aligning piece. 
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By EvuGENE St. JOHN 





‘he assistance of pressmen is desired in the solution of the problems of the pressroom in an endeavor to reduce the various processes to an exact 


Halftone on Bond Paper 

“Our employer insists on printing a fine-screen halftone 
m bond paper. We have tried all inks and impressions but 
an not print it as it should be. We think it is the paper; 
t prints perfect on book paper. But we can not convince the 
oss. Your word might do it. If there is some- 
thing to suggest we sure will appreciate it. We 
enclose rough proofs on the bond paper. What 
about the watermark? ” 

Answer.— One hundred to one hundred and 
ten line screen halftones can be printed on bond 
paper. As the halftones are probably already 
made with finer screen you are up against it. 
Your problem is more difficult because you are 
printing on a lithographed certificate with retic- 
ulated pattern (alternate green and white spots) 
in the tint background instead of on the bare 
bond paper. All that you can do is to use hard 
packing throughout, a strong overlay with patches 
of onionskin graduated to the tones, and a cutout 
of thin tagboard. The cutout will permit you to 
use maximum squeeze to flatten out the inequalities in the 
surface of the bond paper. 


Surprinting One Color Over Another 

“We are enclosing printed sample of folded letterhead- 
size advertising circular. We have always had a great deal of 
trouble with offset or sheets sticking together where we have 
printed one solid on top of another. As a further explanation 
of what we mean, we call your attention to the line, Mail the 
Post Card —It’s Your Entry Blank, printed in black on a 
solid red panel. Many pieces of printed matter come to our 
attention printed that way and evidently there is some method 
used in printing of this kind that is satisfactory and obviates 
the difficulty we are having because of offset or sticking 
together. We have a job in process at this time and it is giving 
us unlimited trouble.” 

Answer—When printing such a job on coated paper the 
easier way is to run the black form first in halftone black and 
print the solid red plate over it with process (transparent) 
red or other halftone red. Halftone and process inks, black 
and colored, are especially adapted to coated papers and plate 
forms; other inks do not equal them for this work. If other 
than halftone inks are used, a five per cent (by weight) addi- 
tion of petrolatum, lanolin, or melted paraffin to the first ink 
printed will prevent sticking. In order to prevent offset with- 
out slipsheeting, a sheet heater is useful. The impression should 
be a little stronger than shown to set the ink in the paper, a 
trifle less color should be carried, and the pressroom tempera- 
ture should be not less than seventy degrees. Halftone inks will 
save a lot of trouble when printing on coated papers. 
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science. Replies by mail will be made only when accompanied by stamped self-addressed envelope. 
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Rotary, Perfecting, and “Webb”’ Presses 

“Will you kindly state in your next issue or whenever it 
is convenient the difference between rotary, perfecting, and 
webb presses? ” 

Answer. — The name rotary is generally applied to presses 
having the form (or plate in lithography) on a 
cylinder which receives the impression from con- 
tact with another cylinder. In offset lithography 
the plate on a cylinder prints onto a rubber 
blanket and the impression is transferred to the 
paper on a third cylinder. In the letterpress field 
there is a variety of rotary presses such as the 
high-speed newspaper presses, magazine presses 
which produce printing of high grade, and job 
presses for producing all sorts of printing at high 
speed. There are many special rotary presses 
operating in a small field but unequaled in their 
field, such as the magazine presses which print 
with wet inks. The three principal classes of 
presses are rotaries, flat-bed cylinders, and platens. 
The rotaries are designed for greater speed than 
is obtainable with the other two types, where time is lost in 
travel between impressions. The fastest rotary presses are 
barred from the finest presswork because enameled coated 
book paper is not put up in rolls. The sheet-fed rotary press 
prints on coated paper but has not the speed of the roll-fed 
rotary. The capabilities of the rotary press for good printing 
are shown in the pages of the magazines with circulations over 
a million copies weekly or monthly, and the metropolitan news- 
papers are a vivid illustration of the speed in rotary presses. 
The term “perfecting” is commonly applied to flat-bed cylinder 
presses which print on both sides of the sheet in one operation. 
Many rotary presses also are perfecting presses. “ Webb ” is 
a common misspelling of the word web. The paper unwinding 
from the roll at the rear end and traveling through the cylinders 
and on to the delivery end of a rotary press is termed the web 
of paper. Web is thus associated with roll-fed presses, most 
of which are rotary presses. There are special platen presses 
which print on webs from rolls of paper. 


Mechanical Overlay Is Economical 

“ We are hand-cutting all our overlays. Is this the standard 
practice, or should we investigate and consider mechanical 
overlays? If mechanical overlays are suggested, which kind 
would you recommend? ” 

Answer.— You will find the mechanical chalk relief overlay 
cheap, sure, and easy to use. It is more economical than the 
hand-cut overlay, and while it may be used on all halftones 
to advantage it is especially valuable on plates for which it 
is impossible to make hand-cut overlays except at a great 
expenditure of time. 
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Various Queries 

“T note THE INLAND PRINTER advertises several sheet 
driers. I want one that will be safe and will not burn the stock 
and that will fit on the 12 by 18 Gordon. What would you sug- 
gest for us in this case? I also want your advice as to what 
you consider the best standard packing for a 12 by 18 Gordon. 
I note your paragraph in the September issue, but this is not 
quite complete enough. First, for regular commercial work; 
second, when forms are all or mostly slug-cast matter; third, 
for halftone forms or halftones and slug-cast matter. What 
kind is easiest on type as to wear? I confess that on a great 
majority of forms I am accustomed to use as a base a sheet 
of two to six ply tag or litho blank covered with several sheets 
news-print, with a sheet of white book as a drawsheet. How 
about a drawsheet of heavy envelope manila with a sheet of 
pressboard underneath, above several sheets S. and S. C. book 
(as needed)? Can you give me a method of paneling (letter- 
heads or envelopes) stationery in any desired pattern (cut from 
cardboard and mounted on a wood base, etc.) ? I believe there 
is a method of making dies for this kind of paneling (emboss- 
ing). Would you recommend the installation of a raised letter 
embossing process in a shop as small as ours in a town of 
four thousand or so? How can humidity be controlled in the 
pressroom without a lot of expense? What is meant by sizing? 
When is it advisable to varnish over a job after being printed? 
Only on an outside cover page? In running an electro or tint 
block in a tint of any color are better results obtained by 
using mixing white along with the color? On the advice of a 
press ‘expert’ who came through here a month or so ago, I 
ordered and put in a new stud and cam roll for our present 
12 by 18 press, the object being to eliminate the tendency to 
slur certain rules when running a fairly large form of rulework. 
The big cam does not seem to be especially worn, as ours is 
not an old press and has been well cared for. As yet, have not 
had opportunity to notice any improvement in this respect.” 


Answer.—The comparative costs of gas and electricity in 
your location should be considered. Gas vitiates the air. With 
a drawsheet of oiled manila and a sheet of celluloid, nitrocellu- 
lose or thin polished metal next to the top sheet it matters 
little what is used next to the platen. Soft packing allows the 
form to sink in deeper and the matrix so formed rapidly rounds 
off the face of new type. A hard packing allows an exceed- 
ingly shallow matrix and so the rounding off of the type is 
not so rapid. A sharper print results from hard packing with 
less embossment on the reverse of the sheet. The cheapest 
and easiest method of paneling without a regular smashing 
plate is to use a frisket of genuine parchment or sheepskin 
or a very tough paper like artificial parchment. Glue the frisket 
to the grippers. Reinforce by pasting strips of brown gummed 
Kraft tape over frisket. Lock up an old worn-out halftone in 
chase. Cut a hole in frisket the shape of panel desired. Increase 
the packing until the hole in frisket makes panel depth required. 
The panel will be in relief on the face of the sheet. If you want 
the panel intaglio, turn the sheet over before feeding. You 
must consider the possible business before installing equip- 
ment for imitation embossing. An occasional job can be done 
without equipping. Dry heat, good ventilation, electric fans, 
and blowers are the least expensive means to combat humid- 
ity. Sizing is material added to paper or pulp to improve its 
surface. Thus machine-finished papers may be rosin sized, 
while coated papers may be sized with clay and glue or casein 
or starch. Size is a sort of quick-drying ink used to print a 
form on the impression of which bronze powders or flock are 
dusted. The printed impression on an outside cover page should 
be dry before varnishing with gloss paste. Mixing white, both 
the job and cover, is used to mix tints for any paper when 
another color is not to be printed on the tint. The heavy or 
cover white is for use particularly on colored papers. For 
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multicolor printing various tint bases are better than mixing 
white. Among these are mixing magnesia and alumina hydrate. 
The slurring of rule forms is seldom due to the condition of 
the bearings of the press. The platen should be square to the 
form, the form well planed down and locked in the chase with- 
out spring. The packing should be taut and tightly secured 
under the bales. The stripping devices should be functioning 
properly. The patent grippers are very effective. It is often 
necessary to underlay the rule at the middle or the end to 
get all rules printing the same throughout their length. Should 
slurs still occur on wavy or curly paper, the use of pica-thick 
bits of cork on fenders or grippers will do a lot to make the 
form print as it should. 


Waterproofing Cards 

“We have a job of 10 by 14 cards, four ply bristol, to be 
printed and waterproofed. Customer thinks they should be 
waterproofed with paraffin. We intend to print and then 
brush with a thin coat of quick-drying varnish. Do you think 
this would be satisfactory? We do not often get a job like this 
and are not equipped to handle it very well, but wish to try it. 
Could you let me know how to do it properly? Also would 
appreciate it if you would send the address of a firm specializ- 
ing in this class of work.” 

Answer. — This is a job for a finishing concern. If you 
brush the cards, be sure to use a so-called waterproof varnish 
after the printing is bone dry. 


“Drinking Clay’’ or Gray Bentonite 

“Can you tell me if there is such a thing as ‘ drinking 
clay’ or gray bentonite used in any branch of the printing 
industry? I have been told there is, as a printed sheet of paper 
immersed in a solution of this clay is very quickly cleaned of 
all the ink. If this clay is useful in any of the printing indus- 
tries I would like to know, so that I could get in touch with any 
person or corporation who may be interested, as I know where 
a large deposit of this clay can be found. It has already been 
tested by the Bureau of Mines and is high-grade material.” 

Answer. — We know of no application of “ drinking clay ” 
in the printing industry but are printing your letter for others 
to see as this clay may be useful in some special line of printing 
or lithography. 


Fine-Screen Halftones on Antique Paper 
From the Gibbs-Inman Company, printers, Louisville, 
comes a handsome booklet showing scenes in its up-to-date 
plant. The fine-screen halftones are well printed on panels 
smashed in gray tinted ink. The text is skilfully arranged in 
three colors and the gray cover is printed in blue and gold 
and the gold embossed —a highly creditable showing of the 

Gibbs-Inman Company’s ability to serve its customers. 


To Print in Gold and Die Out Labels 

In answer to the correspondent who inquired if a press to 
print in gold and die out labels for talking machine records is 
obtainable we replied there was none on the market that we 
knew but some talking machine maker might have one. Since 
then we have been informed that the Meisel Press Manufactur- 
ing Company manufactures these presses for talking machine 
makers or others interested. 


Sharp Break on Score 

“We are having difficulty in obtaining a clean scoring on 
the sample of cover stock enclosed. What is the best way to 
score on a platen press so that the cover will break sharply on 
scoring when folded by hand? ” 

Answer. — Use hairline face one-point rule, supported on 
both sides by furniture so that it will not bend, and score with 
the grain of the paper. 
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Departmental Systematizing of the Printing Plant 


Part I-—By DANA EMERSON STETSON 





“SEN have been persecuted because they 
¥) passing, have been respected and imitated. 
15) The pages of history are aflame with the 
SAN INS SEG lucid tales of those who had the courage 
(| NAL» 
A é Bh sympathetic reader senses to some extent 
O the magnitude of the struggle which was 
he lot of the doer of the unconventional. From every vivid 
ooner or later, to the man who departed from ancient and 
ccepted formalities, or else it visited his later adherents. 
Today, probably men could attain their ambitions a little 
-dged fact and time-scarred custom. 

Give six duplicates of manuscript to as many different 
\ypographers, and a thorough examination of proof will in- 
not view the work from a technical standpoint, his eye per- 
ceives many differences which the compositor would not credit 
him with observing. Thus, much commendation is due each 
imay evoke. This, however, does not imply wholly that the 
comprehension and execution of the new and feasible is the 
actual basis for an award of merit to the craftsman who set 
mortised initials, and his incomparable italic. He leads and 
letterspaces to his own liking, with the result that the job is 
indeed different from that produced by his fellows. So much 

Sometimes it is much easier for the printer to use Mono- 
type 38E because the other fellow did, when 337E might im- 
prove the appearance of the page fifty per cent. Habit may 
setting an egg-and-dart border laboriously square piece by 
piece, although many excellent rule borders are available. 
Probably no employee in a well regulated job department 
reasonable to assume that no compositor would insert twelve- 
point slugs in monotype matter cast ten on twelve. Certain 
requirements are as staple as the presses and other equipment. 
regarded. The little things, incongruous in themselves, that 
contribute to the homologous whole, demand attention if 
production is to course along smoothly. 
work as one of two things: A wretched state of drudgery or 
a continual source of inspiration. In the first case, type, bor- 
ders, and tweezers are repulsive objects but necessary to 
to a worthy end, responding readily to the touch of the com- 
positor whose soul is in his work. It follows logically, there- 
fore, that depressed spirits and ill-brooding stifle natural in- 
room being left for work along original lines. The slightest 
irritation will soon develop dangerous symptoms bound to cul- 
minate in a complete loss of courage and utter dissipation of 

Conducive to the unrestrained growth of originality are 
an open mind, a determination to succeed, and willingness to 
place an evaluation on that which offers possibilities for free- 


dared to be original; then, after their 
to do something different. Even the un- 
‘nstance protrudes one great truth: Success usually came, 
aore quickly if they would cast off the chains of acknowl- 
licate variance. Despite the fact, too, that the layman does 
of the compositors, or much destructive criticism, as the case 
the type. He may have selected his pet face, his most treasured 
for the individuality of the compositor. 
cause an otherwise intelligent compositor to spend an hour 
would neglect to slipsheet an important poster job, and it is 
It is almost a foregone conclusion that they will not be dis- 
Speaking generally, the average compositor looks upon his 
livelihood. In the latter case, they become the welcome means 
clinations to do more than earn a weekly wage, little or no 
interest in daily pursuits. 
dom of treatment. Jenson, Caslon, and Bodoni saw the great 


light and labored unconfined in its rays. The indefatigable 
exponents of humanistic enlightenment during the Italian 
renaissance caught up the challenge to spread original thought. 
Luigi Marsigli, Augustinian friar; Ambrogio Traversari, Ca- 
maldolian monk; Erasmus the ecclesiastic — men we seldom 
hear of today — yielded more to the cause of good typography 
than many who are accredited with valuable contributions. 
In the familia of Manutius, Erasmus edited and supervised 
the many editions of his “ Adagia.” With Johann Froben of 
Basel, he published the writings of Jerome. The other holy 
men rendered sound opinions as to points of spelling, gram- 
mar, and punctuation. Liberal as they were in their thought, 
their unselfish efforts to create acceptance of humanitarian 
principles and doctrines were made all the more difficult by 
the opposing cross-currents in the contemporary swelling tide 
of religious fervor. 

How infantile the agitating issues of today when the por- 
tals of the past are flung open for a brief while! Why did men 
wish to be original? Why did they not resign themselves to 
conditions and sit idly content? Probably no mind is great 
enough to bring forth answers to these questions. The im- 
pelling factors to action may have been infused with new 
life with the dying of ancient superstition and medieval terror. 
The elemental impetus may have started with the temporary 
ascendency of the mythical powers of good over the powers 
of evil. One indisputable fact stands: Men did dare to be 
original, and we are better off for it today. 

If we accept unhesitatingly the philosophy of Rousseau 
and “ believe in a former ideal state of mankind,” or that of 
Schiller and “scorn the pettiness of modern life compared 
with that of the Greeks,” we shall remain in the same ruck 
of inertia. 

We live in an era of cold and commercial fact. Fortunately 
we have at our command divers methods of easing the jolts 
of modern business and making more pleasant relations with 
the men with whom we deal. In our country we find evidences 
that art is being appreciated. There is freedom of interpreta- 
tion. Original thought is encouraged. The most successful sys- 
tems, no matter whether they are conducted for personal 
pleasure or for the more efficient conduct of a business, are 
those which allow liberally for the movements of the human 
element. 

It is purely a matter of opinion as to which of the two 
following groups of men knows most concerning the intricate 
construction and superstructure of present-day advertising: 
The agencies which plan it or the photographers, artists, en- 
gravers, and printers who infuse merchandising life into the 
completed work. Men prominent in advertising circles can, 
without doubt, argue convincingly from viewpoints worthy 
of high respect and serious attention. In detail, advertisers 
who plan printed salesmanship will fearlessly defend men who 
blaze the trails to successful distribution and national demand, 
through admirably created field surveys, mature and pains- 
taking research, and highly specialized service. But when we 
pause to consider the masterpieces of color process, reproduced 
from copies in oil and placed before the eyes of millions; 
when we analyze the finely executed pieces of printed matter 
designed to reflect credit upon and bring profits to the manu- 
facturer or merchant; when we study magic photographic 
prints and involved specimens of plate making, welded to- 
gether by keen minds and deft fingers and finally delivered 
from a press guided with infinite care, we are unable to hold 
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back our admiration for the men who produce the unit which 
makes complete the towering pyramid of modern advertising 
achievement. 

Between the printer and the engraver an excellent spirit 
of codperation exists. Between the advertising agent and the 
printer a similar spirit smooths out the rough places. Un- 
doubtedly there are cases where such statements are not ap- 
plicable. These, however, are fortunately small in number. 
The production of advertising matter has been selected from 
many other functions performed by the printer because of the 
multitudinous details with which it is enwrapped. Printing in 
itself contains infinitely more detail. Here we have a very 
good example of smooth-running production under rather 
trying conditions. Both parties are independent, yet inter- 
dependent. This is the ideal state. Codperation is absolutely 
essential. Proper systematization secures it. 

The printing plant, too, must be operated systematically. 
There are many reasons why. In the printing industry, waste 
is a great factor which must be studied and checked method- 
ically. In the average print shop there is much non-productive 
time spent during the day. Delays in production are bound 
to occur where presses run on in spite of flaws in stock and 
poor plates until the power is stopped. Although it is a com- 
paratively easy matter to stop a job press when sheets double 
and wind around the rollers, the loss in time and money is 
real when it becomes necessary to throw off the control on a 
big cylinder while important work is in process. An accurate 
check must be kept on material distributed to the different 
departments of the plant. The amount of productive time, 
also, should be determined as exactly as the amount of non- 
productive time. Prompt passage of work in process is es- 
sential. In a word, a perpetual check must be kept on every 
phase of production. 

As has been stated, system is preferable to subordination 
in getting the most out of a group of workers. The compositor 
or pressman who labors under the tension of unfair super- 
vision has not the same interest at heart as his brother workers 
who are gently checked by the proper kind of systematization. 
In the case of subordination, the executive may believe that 
he is obtaining maximum efficiency from his men so long as 
he treats them as so many cogs in a brainless machine, He 
may think that by segregating them and applying pressure 
advantageously, for himself apparently, he is wresting from 
each one the best efforts. In the first place, it is much more 
difficult to compute individual items of overhead expense and 
labor costs in either case. Then it is almost impossible to 
determine respective abilities of the workers and to keep the 
check that should be kept on their work. Incidentally the 
superintendent who sets out to keep a record of time and 
material wasted by a crew of discontented printers is con- 
fronted with a real job. These facts prove the utter futility 
of doing business by such methods. It can be done, of course, 
and is being done. The results, however, could be much more 
fruitful under the right kind of system, administered carefully. 

There are undoubtedly no two printing establishments in 
the country which put through work in a manner that is 
identical. Furthermore, if we take for study two printing con- 
cerns producing the same quality and amount of work, we 
will find that the number of workers employed differs in each 
case. The respective degrees of efficiency will vary. Working 
conditions, also, will be radically different. Plant construction 
can speed up or slow down production. Ample working space 
about each machine is conducive to maximum output. Ventila- 
tion, heat, and light are factors which warrant careful con- 
sideration. Every printer knows from experience the penalties 
of keeping certain grades of coated paper in damp rooms as 
well as the unsatisfactory results attained by attempting to 
run heavy stock through a cylinder in a cold room on a frosty 
morning. Many rush jobs, even on small job presses, have 
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been held up by poor inking caused by atmospheric influences. 
The printer, if he is to produce a good piece of work, should 
be placed in an environment sufficiently comfortable. The 
same consideration accorded materials, protecting them against 
adverse conditions, should be accorded the printer. The human 
element deserves more consideration, as a matter of fact. 

Inadequate working quarters are at the root of many quar- 
rels. A misunderstanding is apt to arise where men are hud- 
dled together among machines and benches. If the system is 
to be conducted satisfactorily, conditions for labor must be 
satisfactory. A man working on a straight salary, contented 
with doing no more than he is paid for, is not an asset. It is 
his belief that he is justified in loafing on the job at every 
opportunity. There is nobody to watch him. He has no time 
sheet to fill in, no record of daily production to drop in the 
box of the accounting department. Four times daily he rings 
the clock. This check-up, merely mechanical, is the only one 
whereby his worth can be gaged. Today the general manager 
of a printing plant must know the values he is receiving for 
every dollar spent. He can, of course, neglect this phase of 
the business if he so chooses, but he does this at his risk and 
the risk of the company. System, though it can not eliminate 
risk, helps to bring it down to a minimum. 

Many superintendents, stationed at various points in the 
printing plant, will not solve the problem. Under such condi- 
tions, the impediment grows larger and more formidable. Any 
system, to work out with the best results, must be operated 
by one man who can command the respect and cooperation 
of the workmen under his general supervision. 

Perhaps the greatest argument in favor of the adoption 
of some system in a printing establishment is this: Printers 
can be divided into two groups, skilled and unskilled workers. 
In a plant where a skilled compositor does all the work which 
requires skill and where unskilled apprentices and two-thirders 
perform operations commensurate with their ability, an ideal 
condition exists. By subordination, the skilled worker is some- 
times thrust into a position where he is obliged to execute 
some piece of work which should be done by a man of far 
less experience. On the other hand, the beginner may be 
allowed to work upon an important job with disastrous results. 
In either case, production is not going ahead as it should. 
Suppose, for instance, a green boy who can not discriminate 
between mallet and plane is allowed to print five thousand 
letterheads. He sets the type the best he can, locks up the 
form, and places it on the press. His only guide is his past 
observation. What he has seen experienced men do, he at- 
tempts to do. After making his first impression, he wonders 
why the ink is so thick and why the cuts register a solid black 
mass with ragged edge. He does not know the method of 
applying ink to the rollers and is unacquainted with the opera- 
tion of makeready. He sets the press in motion, however, with 
the hope that the ink will soon spread out thinly and that the 
cuts will print better. Suddenly he observes that but a part 
of the cuts are making an impression upon the paper. He 
stops the press to investigate. On the cuts he sees a succession 
of circular depressions as well as two straight hollow places 
at each extreme. Then he discovers that he has failed to set 
the gages which have previously been set for some other job. 
The plates are ruined, the circular gages are unfit for further 
use, and the side gages are bent. The loss of time and money 
can not be checked off the books easily and the loss of the 
customer may result. 

It is far cheaper to manage a plant with the aid of a good 
system which will keep tab on these two groups of labor than 
it is to hire many superintendents and place them throughout 
the shop. If there are not enough skilled workers to take care 
of all demands, it is a better policy to hire more than to in- 
trust important matters to unskilled help. Production anc 
costs will be much more easily recorded by this method. 
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Every job being put through a printing plant occupies a 

ertain area of floor space. This fact should always be borne 
in mind when the course of production is being charted. The 
submitting of proof, peculiar to the printing business, influ- 
nces the moving of jobs about the shop. Proof may lie on 
ihe desk of a customer for a week or longer. Meanwhile it 
epresents a definite portion of floor space occupied. In the 
printing business, as in many other lines of business, there are 
orotective tariffs in some form. The reduction of this tariff 
makes it imperative that every bit of space in the plant be 
tilized most advantageously. 

Production costs of work actually in process should be 
gured as closely as quotations submitted on estimates. A sys- 
em is indispensable to the accurate distribution of expense 
mong the different departments, this distribution in turn 
eing necessary to the successful conduct of the business. It 

possible to sustain losses on certain kinds of work which 
ave previously been figured upon to insure a profit, just as it 

possible to make money on some jobs which have been 
figured with very little margin. The balance, however, is un- 
equal and it pays to keep an accurate check on each job. A 
printer is justified in granting certain privileges to a partic- 


RINTERS should be no less eager to ad- 
' vertise their wares than merchants in any 
IS) other lines; but the masters of printer- 
dom seem to be largely unconscious of 
any such necessity. Fortunately this con- 
Y dition is not general, yet so shy is the 
average printerman of praise of himself 
that his imprint is never seen on what he 
produces. With the present-day expenditure for advertising 
totaling in the United States nearly three billion dollars an- 
nually, the printer contributes but a very small portion, in 
spite of the persistent urge of advertising experts to induce 
activities from this source. But manufacturing printers as a 
whole seem amply satisfied with present results, relying, as 
they do, on the rise and fall of business conditions. “ If trade 
is good,” they say, “ we ought to get our share. Why worry? ” 
Thus it goes on from year to year, yet we find it appalling 
the number of printing houses that are inviting disaster 
through following this easy-going method of viewing things. 
It leaves a bad taste in the mouth of industry to find quite 
a number of the nation’s largest plants doing nothing for al- 
most six months out of the year, but such in the past has 
been the condition in the northeast section of the country. 
A smug complacency among most of the proprietors of these 
plants seems to be the rule. If a customer comes, or if sales- 
men acquire new contacts, everything will turn out all right; 
but, on the other hand, what’s the use of dinning in the ears 
of merchants that our doors are still open for business? They 
know that anyway. 

This introduces one form of printers’ advertising — an 
inexpensive one— which, for the past eight or ten years 
appears to have been almost totally ignored — the imprint on 
work produced. 

A number of reputable establishments throughout the 
country, known advocates of advertising for their craft, do 
not place an imprint on goods shipped from their plants, 
either for the reason that it “isn’t being done” any longer 
or because they are inclined to believe that the appearance 
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“Why Subdue the Imprint? 


By Joun J. FisHER 
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ularly desirable client so long as there is some way of keeping 
a satisfactory record of these allowances. In this case it is 
easily comprehended that a check must be kept on salesmen’s 
commissions or other expenses, cost of necessary material, 
production, and labor costs. 

Competition of the present requires the keeping of clear 
records. With price as important a consideration as quality 
with the customer, the necessity becomes more obvious. There 
are clients always willing to pay for the best printing obtain- 
able, caring very little about the cost. They represent a minor- 
ity, however. Even if they did represent a majority, no printer 
would be justified in keeping slack records. He who is careless 
with small things is likely to be careless with bigger things. 
Fully as much money, perhaps more, could be lost in dealing 
with customers who would pay liberally as with customers 
who might seek to keep prices at a low level. 

Adequate systematization can improve production sheets 
and aid the functions of every department in the printing 
plant. Often a department head is taken to task because ex- 
penses are too high or because the work does not attain a 
definite standard of quality. In many cases the fault is due 
to lack of a sound system. 





of such matter would take away value from the printed piece, 
earning thereby a customer’s ill will or, on the other hand, 
contenting themselves with an imprint almost foreign in con- 
struction, which seems to have no legitimate reason for its 
appearance, 

The other day a thirty-two-page booklet came up for ob- 
servation. It was a finely executed piece of work in two colors, 
evidently produced by a New York house for the benefit 
of motor-car users. Following the usual course, the cover was 
inspected first. On the back we beheld this imprint: “ Printed 
in U. S. A.” 

The tailor or clothing dealer as a rule sews the label of 
his concern inside the collar or lining of a coat; all the dif- 
ferent commodities represented in the construction of a build- 
ing are amply advertised by signs. For example, we will cite 
the case of the construction of a new Masonic Temple in a 
small New England city. Outside this building, on a much- 
traveled thoroughfare, stands a monster sign; painted thereon, 
in four-inch letters, Plumbing by So-and-So; Tiled Flooring 
by Whatchamacallem; Heating Appliances by Whosis, and 
so on, down the list, until nineteen different tradesmen are 
represented, from cornices to curtains. Every separate form 
of trade represented in that structure cried out for attention; 
more work for the future. Every artizan was eager to proclaim 
to the skies the part he had taken in the completion of a 
beautiful edifice. 

The purveyors of foodstuffs always advertise whatever 
they sell. The lowly frankfurter, consumed by the million, 
owes its popularity to brand advertising. In fact, we fail to 
think of any useful article that does not bear the mark of its 
maker. Then, you may ask, why should printing be neglected; 
why, indeed? 

Printers are all too modest — too self-effacing; that’s the 
reason why so many of them have been rated poor business 
men, an aspersion without truth. By all means put your im- 
print on your work; do it that the buying world may recognize 
it as the sign of good material, coming from a substantial and 
progressive firm. 
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Something old and something new, something borrowed and something true 


The Rewrite Man 


Consider him, all-knowing, erudite, 
The skilled remodeler of the awkward 
phrase, 
The patient watcher for the oversight, 
Armed with discretion to supplant, erase. 
When limping knowledge or too hasty pen 
Obscure the meaning or debase the worth 
Of written words he, most alert of men, 
Is, keen eyed, ready to reduce the girth 
Of o’ergrown sentence; clarify the mud, 
Pull the rank weeds and clear the tangled 
way 
For struggling thought within the thick-set 
wood 
Where error waits the novice to betray. 
He sits in judgment on the parts of speech 
That form the product of a lesser mind; 
He ponders their relation, each to each, 
Doth some divorce and some more closely 
bind. 

The colon, comma, divers points that shape 
And give coherence to disjointed scrawl, 
Their place assigns he with precision’s tape; 

He knows their uses and enlists them all. 
Steeped in the technique of his careful trade, 
Versed in the laws that rule the writer’s 
art, 
He laughs at hindrances that amateurs 
evade, 
That warp the tyro’s brain and wring the 
tyro’s heart. | — THE PRETENDER. 
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Monthly Review 

How much printing in small cities is 
bought on obligation or in the expectation 
of reciprocity ? Quite a lot; in fact, so much 
that it becomes a problem as well as a bur- 
den to the small job printer. Sam Schlott 
Hauer, in his article, “ Reciprocity Versus 
Service,” last month, gives us one solution 
that all printers who do jobwork will find 
interesting. 

Ever hear the story about the dog that 
the hunters took up in the mountains when 
they were out after big game? This is one 
of those stories for salesmen only. If you 
are too busy to read all of Sam’s article, 
you'll find the dog story on page 406 — it’s 
the long paragraph in the second column. 
But be sure to read the whole story. 

Should a printer’s house-organ change 
its cover design and typographic style with 
every issue? Jerome B. Gray has secured 
the opinions of some of the leading house- 
organ editors and the answers are interest- 
ing to all printers who issue a house-organ, 
who have issued a house-organ, or who 


hope some day to issue a house-organ — 
it’s on page 407, December number. 

To most of us who have been readers of 
Tue IntAND PrInTER for years, there are 
certain features that attract us — features 
we look for every month. I wonder if the 
most of us are not interested in the speci- 
men pages? Personally, it is the part of 
the magazine I “read” first — of course, 
after reading my own “stuph.” Last month 
on page 424 I found Arthur H. Farrow’s 
article, “Layouts and Layout Men,” in 
which he makes a prediction. “ We are con- 
fident that all modern printers will concede 
that the method of working from layouts is 
not only the most logical one, but the most 
practical one, and that it will not be long 
before every printing house will employ a 
competent layout man.” Well, A. H., if you 
happen to read this, most good shops do 
now; that is why they are good shops. But 
before I am out of breath and start on the 
next paragraph, let me say, “ Where have 
you been all these years? Why haven’t we 
seen your articles in the I. P. before? And, 
may we expect more articles from you on 
layout ? Please, I'll promise that you'll have 
one other reader besides yourself. 

Jerry Gray, are you still on the wire? 
Say, listen, Jerry, some of these days you 
may get the urge to assemble a three-column 
quota of “ Gray Matter,” and when you do, 
give this fellow Farrow a bit of encourage- 
ment. We need articles on layout and ex- 
amples. It will have many readers. I know 
Farrow will see it if you will run it in your 
column, for all good Philadelphians hang 
together, as Ben Franklin once said they 
should, and I know Farrow is from Phila- 
delphia from the way he talks about New 
York; he calls it New York city. 

Most of us don’t like to admit that we 
are sentimentalists and yet, “aren’t we 
all? ” If you don’t think you are, just read 
“Joe Grimes’ Christmas”—most of us think 
we are so smart — we like to read ahead 
and sort of anticipate the climax or the 
plot. Well, sir, I had it all doped out 
that Joe and Nelly were the children of 
the little child with golden hair in the first 
part of the story; most printer Christmas 
stories end that way. But this one was dif- 
ferent. Did you read it? It’s not too late 
now — take it home and read it tonight if 
you still have your INLAND PRINTER. If you 
haven’t, it’s a sign that some one else in 
the shop reads it, too, and you had better 
send in another subscription so you will 
always have a copy of your own when you 
want it. 


That’s That! 


The teacher said that that that that that 
boy used was correct. 
cae Oe 


Answers to Our Memory Test 


In the Pitot for September, page 1033, 
we asked eight questions as a memory test. 
The following are the answers: 

(1) Gutenberg. 

(2) 1456. 

(3) Aloys Senefelder, about 1796. 

(4) Nicholson of England, 1790. 

(5) 1853. 

(6) George P. Gordon, 1850. 

(7) It varies from .9166 to .9186 inch. 

(8) Dr. Church, London, England, 1824 
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HE mate of the steamer Melgia, which 

grounded and sank off Hatteras, said, 
“When we struck I knew exactly where we 
were —” Which calls to mind the story 
about the Irish pilot who often boasted that 
he knew every rock and shoal in the Irish 
Sea and then, as the vessel piled up on a 
reef, said, “ That’s one of them.” 
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I’ve come to the end of a tiresome day, 
And this Pilot page seems long. 

I’m shy on filler or minstrel lay — 
I'd give my cap for a song. 


“Write about printing,” the editor said, 
“ And ‘can’ the nautical chatter.” 

That would be fine if it would be read; 
But does it really matter? 


Should I write of some luring South Sea isle 
Or the whir of the Miehle press? 

Would you sail with me on some clipper vile 
And weather the monsoon’s stress? 


Would you ship with me to Singapore, 
Burma, Fuji San, Rangoon, Mandalay, 

Zanzibar, Kowloon, Ispahan, Bangalore, 
Kashmir, Malacca, and far Bombay? 


I'll admit there is a lure to Franklin’s trade, 
So there is to the bounding main. 
When the galley’s set and I’ve made th: 
grade 
Then I yearn for the tropics again. 


Do the readers of this page really care 

If I dream of Stamboul or Chevy Chase: 
Or must I forget the Orient fair, 

Must I keep my mind on the Goudy case / 


Cre) The Pilot 
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A Study Course in the Selling, Advertising, and Marketing of Printing 


By RocEerR Woop 


“What Is Advertising ? 


Advertising is not an economic loss — it is not an expense. 
When rightly used, advertising reduces selling expense because 
it increases the volume of sales. It has been proved over a 
number of years by thousands of diversified lines of business 
that advertising pays — whether it is the adver- 
tising of a product, a service, or a commodity. 

Advertising can and does pay the printer who 
uses it properly. Printers’ advertising is profitable 
because it creates prestige and good will, while 
at the same time it does produce business. 

To use advertising profitably, the advertiser 
must have merit back of his merchandise, ser- 
vice, or commodity. In order for any business to 
be successful there must be repeat orders. Adver- 
iising may get the first order, but merit (satis- 
faction) alone can bring repeat business. If the 
quality of your workmanship is such that you can 
safely hold the business that advertising brings, 
then advertise. If not, you better leave it alone. 

PURPOSE OF PRINTERS’ OWN ADVERTISING. The purpose of 
printers’ own advertising is to remind present and past cus- 
tomers of your firm and to retain their good will as well as 
to acquaint prospective buyers of your ability to serve them 
profitably. 

Confidence and prestige can only be achieved by persis- 
tent and regular advertising. 

Your advertising is a sample of your workmanship; it is 
the basis on which your prospective customers judge you. Good 
workmanship is just as important as good copy. Far too often 
printers’ own advertising is just mediocre printing. 

Success in the printing business comes to the printers who 
can retain their old customers as well as secure new customers. 
Therefore, the first purpose of printers’ own advertising is and 
should be to retain the good will of present customers. 

In other words, use advertising to get more business from 
old customers instead of trying to get a lot of new customers. 

How Mucu SHOULD A PRINTER SPEND FOR ADVERTISING? 
Advertising should be viewed as a part of the marketing or 
selling cost. Some printers base their advertising appropria- 
tions on the gross volume of anticipated business rather than 
on past business, as some manufacturing or industrial organ- 
izations do. 

Roughly, an appropriation of from three to five per cent 
of gross sales (not gross profit) is sufficient to take care of a 
printers’ advertising expense. This three or five per cent should 
be figured in on each job—the same as any other item of 
overhead. It is just as legitimate an item of expense as insur- 
ance, depreciation, or rent. 

Do not regard advertising as invested capital. Advertising 
is a part of the overhead. 


Roger Wood 


THE PRINTERS’ OWN Mattinc List. Be sure every name 
on your list is the name of an individual — not just a firm 
name. 

In starting to build up a mailing list, begin first with the 
live accounts on your ledger. Get the names of the individuals 
in these firms. Don’t be afraid to address two or more people 
in each firm; cover as many people in the various 
firms who buy from you as is necessary, keeping 
in mind that, usually, several people in each firm 
have some say-so regarding printing purchases. 

If you reach only one individual in each firm 
and he dies or leaves the firm, you have lost a 
mighty valuable contact. He may have understood 
your methods of doing business, had complete 
confidence in you, in your workmanship, and in 
your ability to serve him; but, if he leaves, some 
new man is promoted to take his place or comes 
in from the outside. The new man may not know 
of you but may be acquainted with other printers. 
If you are mailing your advertising to several 
people in the various businesses which you list as 
customers, you will have several friends there, even if one 
individual does leave. By all means, address more than one 
individual in the organizations you now serve. 

It is estimated that the average list changes from fifteen 
to twenty per cent a year —in some cases as high as thirty- 
five per cent; therefore it requires constant supervision and 
checking. 

By printing “‘ Return Postage Guaranteed ” on the envelope 
that carries your advertising, you will be able to keep a fairly 
accurate check on removals. 

The use of a return post card at least once a year will give 
you a means of checking changes in address. 

Have a definite policy of adding new names regularly each 
month. Get your salesmen to make daily reports of new names 
for your list. If this is done carefully and diligently, you will 
steadily build a list that will become one of your most valuable 
assets. Check your mailing list carefully, regularly, and often. 

EFFECTIVE ForMS OF PRINTERS’ ADVERTISING. The follow- 
ing forms or media of advertising might be well for most 
printers to avoid because the percentage of returns would not 
justify their expense: Newspapers, magazines, painted displays, 
billboards, street car cards, novelties, farm papers, motion 
pictures, programs, de luxe booklets, handbills, directories, 
telephone books, and yearly calendars. 

Space in trade magazines or business papers is suitable for 
some printers; for others it would prove a dead loss. 

Direct-mail campaigns, house-organs, monthly, semi- 
monthly, or weekly blotters, post cards, mailing cards, and 
monthly calendars have produced the best results for printers. 

Direct-mail campaigns, if used continuously over a long 
period of time and mailed with reasonable regularity and as 
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often as every ten days or at the most two weeks apart, will 
in time produce better returns than any other form of adver- 
tising a printer can use; but there are so many details to be 
watched. There is so much danger of neglect of some minor 
points that a direct-mail campaign should not be adopted 
unless it can be given proper supervision. 

House-organs have been tested and found profitable by a 
large number of printers because of their regularity and friend- 
liness. The cost of producing a regular monthly house-organ 
by printers is not prohibitive and the results produced after 
a reasonable period of time make this an ideal form of printers’ 
own advertising. 

Blotters, monthly calendars, and government post cards are 
also quite inexpensive and serve as a constant reminder of the 
printing firm that sends them out, especially when these pieces 
possess character and distinction and are not just ordinary 
pieces of printing that might be used by any and every printer. 

The chief fault with these forms of advertising, as used 
by many printers, is that the message is too general; the same 
piece of advertising might be used by most any other printer. 
Unless the advertisement is institutional, unless it tells the 
recipient just what printer is talking to him, the advertising 
value is lost. 

You have often noticed automobile or retail store adver- 
tising that could be used by most any other automobile manu- 
facturer or retail merchant. In other words, don’t use these 
forms of advertising to advertise just printing. 

How THE LarGE PRINTER SHOULD ADVERTISE. The printer 
who studies advertising as it applies to his particular needs 
soon learns that spasmodic advertising is not effective adver- 
tising. He learns that his advertising must, first of all, create 
confidence; that it must be believed, carry conviction; that 
it must be persistent as well as consistent, and that it must 
possess that intangible quality which we call “ memory value ”’; 
that his advertising, to be effective, must be remembered. 

One of the greatest mistakes made by some of the large 
printing organizations is that they do not think of advertis- 
ing as a definite year in and year out program, but think of it 
in terms of special campaigns or a series of “ follow-up” 
pieces designed primarily to get leads for salesmen. 

Advertising by printers must do more than create leads; it 
must do the missionary work and help make the sale. An adver- 
tising campaign designed and planned to create leads for sales- 
men alone and which is not specific, usually brings a flood of 
inquiries, but most of these are from curiosity seekers. 

How THE SMALL PRINTER CAN ADVERTISE. Advertising 
today is just as necessary for the small printer as it is for 
the large printing organizations, and there are several forms 
or methods of advertising that the small shop can use without 
the advertising expense becoming a financial burden. 

The small printer has a limited amount of money to invest 
in advertising just as he is limited in the amount he can spend 
for rent, light, heat, insurance, etc. But advertising is neces- 
sary to growth and expansion. Nearly every large printer of 
today was a small printer not many years ago and advertising 
— plus the ability to produce work good enough to hold cus- 
tomers — is the reason for his steady growth. 

The small printer should determine just how much he can 
afford to spend for advertising regularly, month after month. 
Then he should decide on the form of his advertising — post 
cards, blotters, monthly calendars, or even small display space 
in local newspapers. 

He should resolve to stick to the form of advertising he 
starts to use and to keep within the amount of monthly expense 
he has found he can afford. 

There is no form of advertising that will begin to pay a 
profit right from the start; the beginner in advertising should 
realize this truth. 
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Advertising is like compound interest; the returns are slow 
at first, but they increase gradually and surely. 

Success in advertising is as much a matter of keeping at 
it as it is in the plan of the pieces and the words of the copy. 
One single advertisement rarely if ever made a sale; it is 
largely a matter of accumulated mental impressions. 

Most of the readers of this department own some make of 
automobile. Did you decide to purchase that particular make 
because of one advertisement or did you buy after reading — 
consciously or subconsciously — a hundred or more advertise- 
ments? Apply this same question to the shaving soap you use, 
your dentifrice, the kind of coffee you have for breakfast, and 
in each case you will find that you became a purchaser after 
you had read or had been conscious of a number of advertise- 
ments — so many, in fact, that you can not count them. 

The same principle holds true in your own advertising. 
At first the people on your mailing list may just glance at 
your advertising pieces. Later they may read one or two of 
your messages; sooner or later they will realize who you are 
and where you are and what your business is, and in time they 
will begin to think of you when they think of printing. 

Let me repeat, Don’t begin to advertise and then stop. 
Once you begin, resolve to keep at it regularly. If you will 
do this, you can depend on it that advertising will, in time, 
begin to pay you. 

How To Get THE Most Ovt or Your ADVERTISING. To 
get the most out of your advertising, four things are neces- 
sary. First, the mailing list is of utmost importance. The suc- 
cess of all advertising depends on circulation. If your mailing 
list is small, you must expect only small returns. Make your 
mailing list complete and as large as your budget of expense 
will permit. See that your list is correct and up to date. Be 
sure that it is complete, that it covers all desirable prospects. 

Second, every advertisement you send out is your repre- 
sentative. You are judged not alone by what your message 
says but by the format, typography, and presswork. Cultivate 
the fine art of simplicity in treatment and the use of color. 
Truly fine printing is not ornate or gaudy. 

Third, spasmodic advertising is wasteful. Don’t skip a 
single issue, and see to it that every issue goes out on time. 
Impress these three words on the minds of every member of 
your organization who has anything whatever to do with your 
advertising: persistency, regularity, promptness. 

Fourth, give your advertising a chance. Don’t force it or 
expect results too soon. After your advertising has had a 
chance to make an impression, to make your business known to 
the people on your mailing list, follow up with a personal call. 
Consider your advertising as a means of getting attention and 
creating confidence. 

KInp oF Copy PRINTERS SHOULD Use. Have a definite 
and well defined editorial policy. The first essential of suc- 
cessful advertising copy for printers or for any other business 
is the kind that is of interest to the reader and which talks a 
language he can understand. 

People are interested in themselves, their families, and 
their business. They are not interested in you or your business 

Professor Starch, in his book, “ Principles of Advertising, 
lists the following inventory of fundamental desires or wants 
of human beings — practically every advertising appeal can be 
classified under this list — which is given in the order of th: 
relative strength of motives: 

Appetite 

Love of offspring 
Health 

Sex attraction 
Personal affection 
Ambition 
Pleasure 

Bodily comfort 


Respect of Deity 
Sympathy for others 
Protection of others 
Domesticity 

Social distinction 
Devotion to others 
Hospitality 

Warmth 
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Imitation 
Courtesy 

Play — sport 
Managing others 
Coolness 

Fear — caution 
Physical activity 
Manipulation 
Construction 
Style 

Humor 
Amusement 
Shyness 

Teasing 


Possession 
Approval by others 
Gregariousness 
Taste 

Personal appearance 
Safety 

Cleanliness 

Rest — sleep 

Home comfort 
Economy 

Curiosity 

Efficiency 
Competitors 
Cooperation 


Which of these appeals should be used in the advertising 
0 printers? 

It all depends on what form of advertising you are going 
to use. If it is a house-organ, then the articles may be inspi- 
ro'ional, informative, instructive, and amusing, and under 
these four groups practically all human instincts and emotions 
co be reached. Therefore, all appeals may be used judicially 
frm time to time, for, remember, people read for two reasons: 
for information and for amusement. A good house-organ is one 
that is well balanced, that has something of interest for all 
classes of readers; an inspirational article, a bit of philosophy, 
a bit of verse, some humor, and an article or two on business 
may serve the purpose. 

Too many house-organ editors neglect to consider that they 
are likely to have as many women readers as men. It is esti- 
mated that women make eighty per cent of the purchases of 
merchandise in the United States and, while the actual pur- 
chase of printing by women is negligible, a big majority of 
the printing purchased is actuated by some woman or group 
of women. Also, in most businesses today, women take an 
active part, especially in the office and administration end. 
Therefore women are quite likely to come in direct contact 
with your advertising or house-organ and, in turn, they may 
have a direct or indirect influence on the printing purchases. 
Because of this, it is well to keep women in mind when we 
prepare our advertising pieces or house-organ. 

Remember that your mailing list is made up of all kinds 
and classes of people. If you were advertising furniture, you 
would appeal to home owners; if you were advertising tires, 
you would appeal to automobile owners. In both cases your 
sales arguments and buying motives could be clearly under- 
stood. But in the sale of printing, in the advertising of print- 
ing, you are marketing something that has a wide variety of 
uses and purposes. You must constantly keep in mind that 
your advertising or house-organ should be of reader interest 
to a majority of people on your mailing list rather than to a 
definite class or group of readers. The more regular readers 
your advertising has, the more effective it will be and the 
nearer you will come to gaining maximum results. 

Can ADVERTISING REPLACE SALESMEN? Personal contact 
is always necessary in the sale of printing. But advertising 
can and will help increase the effectiveness of personal selling 
and at the same time will reduce the expense of personal sell- 
ing. Through advertising you can talk with one thousand peo- 
ple for approximately the same expense that it would cost 
you to talk to one or two in person. 

Advertising can do the missionary work, get attention, 
create confidence, hold interest, and even arouse desire in the 
minds of the people on the mailing list. 

Every customer on your books is some other printer’s 
prospect. If your salesman has a list of forty or more firms to 
call on, he can’t possibly give each firm the attention or make 
the number of calls he should. He is forced to make more calls 
on some firms than he does on others; the fewer calls he makes 
the more chance some competitor has. 
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But with advertising you can keep the customer or pros- 
pect sold between the salesman’s calls. You can hold his inter- 
est and loyalty by showing him that you are interested and 
think enough of him to send him regularly your house-organ 
or monthly blotter, as the case may be. 

Give the average printing salesman the right support with 
advertising and he will bring in an ever-increasing volume of 
business. Send out a salesman on cold calls, unsupported by 
advertising, and he may hold a small volume of business, but 
he won’t have much time to develop new contacts. 

Many printers hire printing salesmen who have a few good 
accounts that they can bring with them —“ vest-pocket ”’ or 
‘“ bread-and-butter ” accounts. Naturally when the salesman 
changes jobs or joins the sales department of some other 
printer, he takes these accounts with him; his former employer 
loses this business. 

Whether or not this is fair or ethical, whether or not the 
salesman has a right to these accounts because he developed 
them, did the missionary work, and rendered service because 
he was on his own time or on a drawing account and commis- 
sion, the fact remains that some printer loses. Had that printer 
been advertising regularly, he would hold a majority of the 
accounts that the salesman otherwise takes with him. 

Another angle to this advertising and selling printing is 
that very often a customer gives his business to several print- 
ers. Often the reason for this is that the customer does not 
believe the printer who does the catalogue work cares for the 
small jobs, or vice versa. Advertising in either case will bring 
in more business from present customers. 

Then, too, a salesman is limited on the number of new con- 
tacts he can make and develop. With advertising, a printer can 
secure a regular number of new inquiries or live leads, thus 
making it far less expensive to get new business. 

On every printer’s ledger there are a number of has-been 
customers who have quit buying for one reason or another. 
Many of these customers could be revived and brought back 
through the medium of a house-organ or other advertising. 

Advertising can reach certain prospects that it is impossible 
for a salesman to call on or to interview — prospects who are 
not in the market, who do not want to be bothered by a sales- 
man, or who are out or “in conference.” 

The printer who advertises regularly builds up prestige 
and good will that very often result in indirect leads. New 
firms start in business and become prospects for printing and 
place their order because of the boosting of some friend of the 
printer, a friend who has been getting the printer’s advertis- 
ing; although they are not logical prospects for printing, they 
nevertheless will put in a good word for the printer when the 
occasion arises. 

One more point, established business firms who have not 
been good prospective accounts suddenly develop some new 
sales and advertising plans that require printing. Often these 
plans do not leak out until the printing order has been placed, 
too late for a printer or printing salesman to learn of them. 
If these firms are on a printer’s mailing list and have been 
getting advertising from the printer regularly, it is natural 
that the customers or prospective customers will think of the 
printer who has been reaching them with advertising. 

There are ten rules to follow in all profitable advertising, 
as follows: 

(1) Know why you are advertising. 

(2) Know to whom you are advertising. 

(3) Know when you are advertising. 

(4) Know what you are advertising. 

(5) Know how you are advertising. 

(6) Have a definite plan and put it in writing. 

(7) Have a definite editorial policy and stick to it. 

(8) Avoid superlatives, generalities, and false or misleading 
statements. 
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(9) Don’t advertise unless you can do work good enough to 
hold the customers — get repeat business that advertising brings. 

(10) Never neglect your own advertising after you start. 

Each of these rules must be understood and adopted by the 
printer who expects to use advertising profitably. It is not 
an impossible task; these rules are not complicated, neither 
are they impossible to follow. Build your advertising on the 
fundamentals of these ten rules; test each piece of advertis- 
ing before you send it out to see if it conforms to each of 
these rules. If you do, then advertising is truly profitable. 


Let’s Review Our Work 


In last year’s January issue of THE INLAND PRINTER ap- 
peared the first article of this series on Selling Printing. 
Accompanying this introductory article was a self-analysis 
chart. Just to see if we have a higher efficiency rating than we 
had last year, it might be well for each of us to review the 
chart this month and to make a new analysis. We have a few 
of these charts in our files which we will be glad to mail to our 
readers on request as long as the supply lasts. 
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As a guide in checking the chart, it might be helpful to 
reread the first article. 

Have we made each of the articles clear? 

Have you any questions you want to ask about the point: 
covered in this department? 

While we can not take up more space than the three page 
allotted to us, we will be glad to answer questions if you wil! 
get them in the mail before January 25, 1928. Questions an 
answers will be printed in the March issue. If you wish a per- 
sonal answer before publication, please enclose a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope. Write each question on a separate sheet o| 
paper. If you do not wish us to print your name with the ques. 
tions, please say so when you write. Of course, we will respec: 
your wishes. 

How about the chart, “ Monthly Results of Personal Sal: ; 
Effort ”? Have you been keeping your record on this chart 
Have you shown a fair average increase? 

If you have neglected this chart, start in now. Either go 
over your past year’s record and enter it or start with th 
month and keep it up through 1928. 
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Gpigrams and Printers’ Calendars 


By C. M. LiTTELJOHN 


OOD will and the advertising of the printers’ 

business are underlying motivating forces 

) in the gift of calendars to business men 

and firms of the city likely to be interested 

in the craftsmanship of the printer. Calen- 

dars are found to be prime assets in the 

a building of business for the print shop. 

AY But granting that the typography and 

color of these calendars are excellent, that the printing itself 

and the harmony of the tout ensemble make a glorified im- 

pression, there may be other influences which make your 

calendar more welcome and useful as a desk reminder, or 
mural decoration, than the other printer’s. 

This influence may exist in the printing of quotations, 
wisely chosen epigrams, or bits of delicious philosophy in the 
spaces left blank each month by opening and closing dates, 
which irregularly choose other days than Sunday to begin with 
or Saturday to end upon. 

In ye olden calendars, moon’s phases used to fill these 
spaces left blank each month at its beginning and closing. But 
since the bulk of the people have progressed largely from 
agricultural or maritime pursuits, moon’s phases, especially 
to the average man in the office likely to give a printer busi- 
ness nowadays, are decidedly useless, although in almanac 
calendars they are still extant and indeed are used in rural 
communities where people depend upon phases of the moon 
to aid them with their crops. 

Moon’s phases therefore on the progressive printers’ calen- 
dars are often replaced by some original philosophy, homely 
virtue, or verity, excerpts from the works of genius and bits 
of interesting inspirational material that cheer the reader of 
the printer’s calendar whenever the eye searches the wall 
piece for a fugitive day. 

The calendar of the Pioneer Printing Company of Seattle, 
for instance (to quote just one from any number of printers’ 
calendars which bear mottoes) carries epigrams that enter- 
tain and divert, little bits of wisdom and humor that intrigue 
the attention and cause a smile to chase the frown from the 
face of him who turns his eyes to the calendar. 


“The best time to worry is afterwards. Then you don't 
have to,” says one of the little epigrams of the Pioneer calen- 
dar to him who may look to see when the mortgage falls due. 
And in telling him the date of this event it performs a higher 
service in taking his mind from financial or domestic worries. 

Then, again, the businessman may be secretly thankful 
for such thoughts as these, interspersed in spaces formerly 
occupied by lunar changes: 

Next to knowing when to seize an opportunity, the most impor- 
tant thing in life is to know when to forego an advantage.— 
DIsRAELI. 

Today is yesterday’s pupil_— FRANKLIN. 

Friendship is the highest degree of perfection in society.— 
MonrTAIGNE. 

I would rather be sick than idle— SENECA. 

He jests at scars that never felt a wound.— SHAKESPEARE. 

The world is blessed most by men who do things and not by 
those who merely talk about them.— James OLIVER. 

What a wealth of quoted or original material lies at hand 
for the printer of good calendars, as good-will gifts to cement 
the friendship of his clients! Many calendars may be con- 
fined solely to quotations from Shakespeare. One would be 
surprised to find how many present-day expressions are from 
the versatile pen of the Bard of Avon. But lesser known 
sources may also be used and rare gems unearthed to brighten 
the days of the “tired business man.” 

Making better known epigrams and bits of wisdom is an 
age-old service of the printer. Benjamin Franklin at every turn 
coined such expressions and gave them to the world. His Poor 
Richard’s Almanac is still a proud example of the underlying 
art of him who not only arranges type but gives to it a more 
profound meaning. 

Keen competition exists among printers in the giving of 
calendar gifts. Perhaps some printers have tried the calendar 
idea and failed to make it of service. Epigrams have lots to (lo 
with the success of the printers’ calendars. The worthwhile 
calendar with its information, amusement, and _ inspiration, 
its gift of cheer and sunshine to the busy executive, will con- 
stantly stimulate and brighten the days of the printer’s cus- 
tomer and be his ally through the year. 
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By FRANK O. SULLIVAN 


Problems pertaining to Offset Lithography will be discussed under this heading with a view to offering practical assistance and to the widest possible 
dissemination of accurate information regarding the offset process. 


“Gype Gomposition for Offset 


Part III.—Sy FRANK O. SULLIVAN 


This is the third of the series of articles on Type Compo- 
sition for Offset, and the following is a continuation of the 
writings of Dr. Karl Schinzel on this subject: 

In the oxidation process the gelatinized paper serves as anode 
and hydrochinone, dihydroxnapthalene and its chlorid derivatives, 
or other substitutes are added to the stratum, supplying strongly 
tanning quinones. Distributed in gelatin, the super- 
oxids of manganese, lead, thallium, etc., obtained in 
the manner indicated in D. R. P. No. 412625 (the 
patent number) have a tanning effect and, in the 
presence of hydrochinones the tanning of the typed 
portions may be effected by the bath in or by vapors 
of hydrochloric acid, as also in contact with gelatin- 
ized paper containing hydrochinone. Tanning sub- 
stances are also produced by mixtures of the sub- 
stances mentioned or of pamidolphenol, etc., with 
aromatic amidogen, especially in the presence of 
sodium chlorid, calcium chlorid, niter, chlorate, or 
vanadate. If, on the other hand, the impregnated 
paper serves as a cathode, coloring matter is obtained 
by reduction with photographic developing substances, 
according to D. R. P. No. 118205, which also have 
a tanning effect on gelatin. D. R. P. No. 412119 claims 
the production of tanning matter by means of the 
application of an alternate current. The reduction of 
chromate supplies colloid chromic hydroxid, which has strong tan- 
ning properties, while gelatin tanned with ferric chlorid at the points 
of contact becomes soluble in water on account of the formation of 
ferrous salt and therefore repels greasy ink. 

Intensity and time of current as well as the intensity of tanning 
could be regulated — in connection with the movement of the car- 
riage in accordance with the width of type—in a simple way by 
breaking the circuit in a mechanical or electromagnetic way. 

As experience proves that even an expert typist on the “ Ham- 
mond” can not write more than 10,000 letters an hour, the indi- 
vidual stroke requires one-fifth to one-tenth of a second and less 
than one one-hundredth ampere to the square millimeter would be 
sufficient in order to produce a strong tanning reaction on the chem- 
icals combined with the gelatin. By admixture of hygroscopic sub- 
stances, as calcium chlorid, sodium lactate, glycerin, the conduc- 
tivity of gelatinized paper could be increased, so that tensions of 
from five to twenty volts would be sufficient. 

The method of electro-chemical tanning of gelatin and albumin 
coatings can be used as a substitute for light in the production of 
flat and relief printing surfaces, either after an impression of an 
isolating type or screen image or by compressing of the celluloid 
layer on metal, stone, paper, wood, or resin and the metal foil or 
paper, film, rubber, etc., rendered conductive as a carrier of the 
image, which has been isolated by means of greasy ink, varnish or 
other material. This is applicable not only to anastatic or photo- 
lithographic reproductions, but also to type composition, as the 
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transfer of type matter lends itself perfectly to offset and intaglio 
rotary printing. Negative prints are obtained by electric impressions 
on ferric chlorid gelatin and rolling up with ink, reverse prints by 
means of reversing the movement of the carriage. The usual etching 
solution for flatbed press plate can also be replaced by the electro- 
chemical action of the current. The transfer carrying the still 
undried or dried isolating ink is placed on the metal 
plate and against it a blotter, saturated with solutions 
of phosphates or salts of acids, indicated by Strecker, 
and gum arabic is pressed by means of a metal plate 
or roller acting as a cathode. The tanning of gelatin 
carrying impression-resisting acids can also be done in 
a purely chemical way by treating it with quinone, 
chrome alum, formalin vapors, etc., or by reactions 
of solutions of oxidation—or reduction-agents on 
tanning substances embodied with the gelatin. Of 
course, in this event there may be expected a sidewise 
diffusion except where ferric chlorid gelatin is em- 
ployed; the diffusion will be more pronounced than 
when electric current with vertical effect is applied. 

A type impression can be made directly by means 
of a writing machine on rubber or transferred onto 
same. Writing directly on rubber, coated in the usual 
way, opens an extraordinarily large number of possi- 
bilities for justification. One may, for instance, use 
an endless ribbon of double width that moves past the type over 
two vertical cylinders. When the line is closed, the ribbon is made 
to expand to the width of the line and transfer onto the zinc plate 
or transfer paper under pressure, whereupon the impression is 
removed from the ribbon, which is now ready for the next line. 

For material to write on one may also use a thin sheet of rub- 
ber, fastened temporarily on some kind of a carrier. After finishing 
all of the text, a line by line transfer is made by means of a ruler 
or light roller, expanding the line to the desired width. This purpose 
may be served to greater satisfaction if, instead of the usual filling, 
the rubber sheet contains materials of the same nature as litho- 
graphic stone, so that it can be dampened and vigorously rolled up 
with greasy ink. 

For the purpose of indirect justification, the type matter is trans- 
ferred onto paper, zinc, aluminum foil, or metallized paper with the 
aid of transfer ink. In order to get the best possible transfers, the 
chemical treatment used in offset should be applied and the rolling 
up done vigorously. Thereupon, line by line is transferred onto a 
rubber sheet, which is stretched according to the desired width of 
the line, and from this a final transfer is made onto the press plate. 
It is of less advantage to transfer directly onto the rubber sheet 
the whole of the text matter and to make a transfer from the latter 
line by line in the manner described. Another method is to transfer 
line by line on hectograph compound type matter printed with 
copying ink having tanning properties. As a carrier of the elastic 
compound a sheet of rubber may be used. For general use a thin 
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transparent rubber will serve for justification and spacing for the 
purpose of transferring, or the rubber used may have been prepared 
so as to act as conductor of current either by embodying in the 
rubber or coating it with substances conducting electricity, whereby 
the impressions made with greasy ink, because they are non-con- 
ducting when brought in contact with the impregnated gelatin 
coating, produce tanning effects, or if one interposes a sheet of paper 
saturated with sublimate on a metal foil, amalgamated type suitable 
for the Pantone process will be the result. In the same manner, 
cyclostyle stencils may be used for electro-chemical production of 
type impressions on impregnated paper or cathodically connected 
metal foil, as, for instance, in the printing of price lists not requiring 
justification. 

Beside the above described elastic method of justification, there 
is another photographical method, discovered independently by 
Robertson and considerably improved, the Photoline, which has the 
great advantage that it connects with justification, the possibility 
of reduced reproduction of large type, increasing thereby its defi- 
nition. The press proof is photographed line by line or projected 
onto the light sensitive surface, whereby the distance is adjusted 
in accordance with the desired reduction. The resulting reduction 
or enlargement of the type shadow cone can be corrected in the 
most simple manner by giving the particular line, in moving it 
toward the light-sensitive surface or the objective, a corresponding 
slant and giving it a vertical position only when the maximum 
distance has been reached. In front of imperfectly spherically cor- 
rected objective the line of type, as also the light-sensitive sheet, 
may be put up in a curved position, whereby it is hardly necessary 
to effect a correction as regards the height of the letter by a cor- 
respondingly slanting position of the light-sensitive planum. Less per- 
fect justification is attained by a partial axial rotation of the sheet 
bearing the impression in a vertical direction, the axis passing 
through the beginning of the lines or through their middle. 

The photographical method of justification is applicable with 
advantage only in connection with copy on paper or film, while 
when exposing through Robertson’s Photoline the edges of the 
type-carrying laminae, where they touch each other, throw on the 
negative a shadow or ceriph, similar to the tang frequently found 
in newspaper printing on account of worn out material. 

To make corrections of Photoline composition is considerably 
easier than of linotype or typar compositions. The linotype requires, 
as a rule, the recasting of the whole line and the typar corrections 
are made by cutting out the line to be corrected and pasting in 
the corrected line. The Photoline takes care of corrections in that 
way by means of pasting a piece of paper over the error and by 
backspacing the correct letter is inserted. The electrical writing 
machine reverses, simultaneously, with the use of the back spacer, 
the direction of the current, and by striking the proper key the 
correction is made. If one does not wish to paste or stick down a 
fresh piece of impregnated paper, the gelatin can be made recep- 
tive again by reoxidizing chromic hydroxid or ferrous salt formed 
and reducing tanning quinone or the same results can be obtained 
by touching the particular matter to be corrected with aqueous 
or alcoholic solutions of suitable chemicals. As typar composition 
has been used for the production electrically of non-visible or 
slightly visible tanned type matter, a better way of making cor- 
rections, provided the rolling up of the type matter for transfer 
is done as a following operation, might be to paste the strip bear- 
ing the corrected matter over the page instead of cutting out the 
line and stripping in another, a manipulation that is rather bother- 
some if the type is small. 

A special advantage of this system of producing composition is 
the possibility of submitting, before making justification, a proof 
for correction, which can be made in one or more copies either by 
using a carbon sheet or in the case of electro-chemical operation, 
printed on thin, impregnated paper. Of course, on using heavier 
paper material, the current will not pass in on an entirely vertical 
direction and the impressions will suffer somewhat from lack of 
sharpness and definition. However, for obtaining a sharp transfer 
the tanning effect on gelatin at the points of contact with the 
type is the determining factor. More extensive corrections can be 
carried out in the same manner described in connection with cor- 
rections of single letters. The operation is greatly facilitated by 
selecting the widest possible spacing and bringing the spacing back 
to the correct measures when justifying. The narrow spacing, 
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obtained for linotype composition by planing the slug, can here 
also be effected by taking a transfer of the corrected text on a thin 
conducting rubber leaf and, after drying, transferring it by reason 
of its isolating properties line for line and with the aid of a very 
narrow brass rule, serving as an electrode, on an impregnated 
gelatin layer mounted on metal. Perforations at the beginning and 
end of each line are an aid when making corrections and justifying 
in better alignment and spacing and are especially necessary fo: 
long lines. It may suffice in this case, when making corrections, t: 
rewrite smaller sections and, according to requirements, eithe 
reduce or enlarge the size by transferring on rubber. 

Both methods of justification demand special accessories i: 
order to save time. It would be poor judgment to try to dispens 
with cheap expedient and to construct for flat-bed printing ney 
wonders of composing machines which, after all, will produce mor: 
slowly, as a writing machine constructed according to the aboy 
described principles. Who knows but what the dream of man 
inventors of type composing machines may yet be fulfilled an 
every author be enabled to type out his text ready for printing 
so that all the printer would have to do would be to take care « 
justification and the presswork ? 

This was, at least, what the Berlin newspaper publisher, O. Wa! 
ters, had in mind when, in coéperation with the engineer Drewel! 
he created in 1912 his “Schnellsetzmachine ” (speed-type compos 
ing machine), which was expected to revolutionize book printin 
but failed to overcome the most important problem of an electri 
contact control on a linotype by means of a perforated web. 

This unreliability as regards the control of electric contacts by 
means of perforated ribbons has wrecked all attempts to stencil 
type ribbons for the Electrotypograph or the Graphotype by wir« 
less means from a control center; but somewhat more promising are 
the efforts to control electrically, by radio waves, typographic: 
writing machines after the precedence of the Hughes device. Thi 
immediate electric long-distance driving power of such machines 
has to overcome the inertia of masses to be set in motion, so that 
the rapid communication of news for newspapers, the telegraphic 
speed systems of Siemens and Halse or of Pollak and Viragh, with 
a delivery of one thousand to three thousand letters a minute, are 
far superior. The fact, however, that modern devices for trans 
mission of pictures and for television work with a speed of ten 
thousand signs a second, and that the five principal signs of the 
Baudot system can be sent simultaneously on waves of different 
lengths, offers undreamed of possibilities for the wireless transmis- 
sion of whole pages of newspapers within a few minutes by the 
running through of printed or stenciled type ribbons. The type 
matter received either by means of steel wires magnetized in vary- 
ing degrees, or made visible in electro-chemical ways, can at once 
be read or heard as sound by the keyboard operator, or can be 
slowly gone over with a light electric coil or an electromagnet, 
while direct automatic motive power of composing or writing 
machines can never replace the human mind. The modern news- 
paper can in a still more simple manner magnetically fix the radio 
message by means of Poulson’s Telegraphone, marking the end of 
each line and transform into type matter, ready for justification, 
with the aid of a dozen writing machines of the described system, 
the total cost of which will be less than that of a linotype. 
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THE NEW PLANT Of the Erie Lithographing Company is all and 
more than has been claimed for it. It is solidly constructed of 
reinforced concrete, three floors and basement, where twelve 
rotary lithograph presses and two Harris offset presses are 
operated. There is a complete photo-lith Huebner-Bleistein in- 
stallation, together with the Huebner equipment for the mak- 
ing of paper negatives for one, two, and three sheet posters. 
It is only within the year that this company began to get into 
color offset lithography for commercial purposes, and I have 
several samples of its first efforts. They are well done, but the 
one sample that I have in my exhibit is a three-sheet poster 
produced with paper negatives. It is a remarkable piece of 
work; the register is good and appears to look better than tie 
artist’s efforts. It is an advertisement for Lux. Of course, you 
know that the Erie Lithographing Company is a subsidiary 0f 
the United States Printing and Lithograph Company. 
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Negative Making “Methods 


By Gustav R. MAYER 


HAT old book “Die Heliographie” by 
Prof. Husnik has many other interesting 
) pages that seem worth while to translate 
as they contain many details that have not 
appeared heretofore in any English book 
on reproduction processes. The metric 
weights and measures have been trans- 
posed into our English system for the 
c: avenience of those photographers who will read this article 
ir THE INLAND PRINTER. 

That the photographers of 1878 were averse to the use of 
c.anid for fixing their negatives is indicated by this hypo 
fi: ing bath on page 120 that is credited to Signor J. J. Rodri- 
guez of the government printing office in Portugal and ap- 
proved by Prof. Husnik. 

Hypo FoR FIx1nc Wet CoLiopion NEGATIVES. To a sat- 
urited solution of hypo add a few drops of ammonia. Let 
stund several days before using. 

(The English chemist, John Spiller, recommended alkalin 
hypo in 1864. TRANSLATOR.) 

This alkalin hypo dissolves silver iodid a little more readily 
than a plain solution of hypo. A test was made with collodion 
eniulsion plates in which the silver bromid had been converted 
to silver iodid to duplicate the wet collodion plate as the writer 
does not use the wet collodion process at present. These plates 
were very rich in silver iodid and opaque by transmitted light, 
so they would on this account fix very much slower than a 
wet collodion plate as there was so much more silver iodid to 
dissolve. In the alkalin hypo the fixing time at 68° F. was 
twenty-five seconds and in the plain hypo thirty-four seconds. 

The silver bromid in a collodion emulsion plate dissolved 
or fixed out almost immediately, with about the same speed 
as a wet collodion plate fixed with cyanid. 

This alkalin hypo is easily prepared, is not poisonous, and 
with just a little more time allowance does an equally good job 
of fixing without reducing or weakening the negative image as 
frequently occurs with cyanid. 

Thiocarbamid has been recommended as an addition to 
hypo for fixing wet collodion plates. Thiocarbamid alone is a 
good solvent for silver chlorid and it has an accelerating action 
on the speed of fixing when mixed with hypo for dissolving 
silver iodid. But its cost is against it; the wholesale price at 
present is 55 cents an ounce, which is equal to the price of 
silver nitrate. 

THE INLAND PRINTER, February, 1927, on page 785, has 
a formula for this thiocarbamid hypo solution; according to 
the quantities of the different chemicals required there is nearly 
one and three-eighths ounces of thiocarbamid called for to 
make a little over a quart of fixing bath, representing seventy- 
five cents a quart for this chemical alone. It works, but is too 
expensive for the purpose and does not increase the quality of 
the negative to compensate for its high cost. 

Prof. Husnik has such an excellent description of the lead 
intensifying method that it is worth presenting in its entirety. 
A few comments on present day manipulation have been added. 

EXTREMELY DENSE NEGATIVES Form LINE SUBJECTS FOR 
PHOTOLITHOGRAPHY. A collodion especially prepared to pro- 
duce extreme contrasts is required, which after exposure, 
developing, and fixing is intensified to increase the opacity of 
the dark parts that represent the white areas in the print; 
these require additional density to prevent the white areas 
tinting or fogging over during printing on the photolitho paper, 
stone, or metal. 














As intensifiers mercury, uranium, gold, or platinum have 
not proven satisfactory in the consistent production of uniform 
dense and fog-free negatives. 

Mercury bichlorid has the fault of acting unevenly at times 
and, on large negatives, the spot where the solution is first 
poured on has a greater density than the remaining area. 
Mercuric iodid dissolved in potassium iodid is a much better 
mercury intensifying solution, is more dependable in its action, 
and has the added advantage that the image does not bleach 
white. 

To a strong solution of potassium iodid is added, with con- 
stant stirring, a saturated solution of mercury bichlorid until 
the red precipitate that forms no longer redissolves. This 
mixture is then diluted four to five times with water and filtered 
and is then ready for use. 

Best of all, however, is the lead intensifier published by 
Drs. Eder and Toth, which with proper handling will produce 
negatives that are absolutely clear in the transparent parts 
and perfectly opaque in the dense parts, producing negatives 
that render the best results for all photomechanical line repro- 
duction processes. 

This lead intensifier produces its best qualities on negatives 
that are slightly underexposed and developed with iron sul- 
phate, fixed in hypo and thoroughly washed. The wash water 
is now removed by rinsing the negative with distilled water 
and then a filtered solution of the following mixture is flowed 
over it repeatedly and allowed to act until the negative has 
been bleached to a yellowish-white right through the collodion 
film, which requires only a very short time. 

Lead nitrate 
Potassium ferricyanid 
Distilled water 

The negative must not be allowed to dry before applying 
this intensifier; while only a few minutes are required to com- 
pletely bleach the negative in the undried state, six to eight 
hours are necessary for it to intensify a negative that has been 
allowed to dry. If a dry negative is to be intensified it should 
be soaked in distilled water for some time before applying the 
lead solution, which is done in a tray in this case. 

The bleached negative is now thoroughly washed until the 
drippings no longer produce a blue precipitate in an iron sul- 
phate solution, then flowed with an ammonium sulphid solu- 
tion, one to five of water, to blacken it. Any other soluble 
sulphid compound can be used. 

The bleached image becomes black almost instantly; this 
blackening should be right through the film which is readily 
seen when the negative is looked at from the back, after which 
it is again well washed, producing an intense black negative 
with great clearness in the transparent parts. 

The lead solution keeps for months, gradually working a 
little slower, when it can be strengthened by fresh addition of 
the ferricyanid and lead salt. It is advisable to filter this solu- 
tion when it becomes very cloudy or turbid. 

This intensifier can be flowed over the negative from a 
wide-mouth bottle, used in a tray or dipping tank. 

If the negative originally is very thin and does not attain 
sufficient density in the lead intensifier there is another way to 
increase its density. A fifty grain an ounce solution of cadmium 
sulphate is flowed over the bleached and well washed lead- 
intensified negative. The image does not alter in appearance; 
just becomes a little whiter. After washing again, flowing with 
distilled water, then blacken with the dilute ammonium sulphid 
solution. 


6 ounces 
100 ounces 
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The action of the cadmium sulphate is explained in this 
way: The sulphate combines with the lead, and the ferro- 
cyanid that was part of the lead compound now combines with 
the cadmium, forming the equally insoluble cadmium ferro- 
cyanid. The lead, cadmium, and silver that the image now con- 
sists of are all converted into black sulphides by the action 
of the ammonium sulphid. 

Should the negative be somewhat over exposed or fogged, 
the bleached lead image can be cleared with hypo; but its 
action is less energetic than a solution of potassium cyanid. 

(The hypo solution reduces cleaner and sharper than the 
cyanid with less decrease in density. TRANSLATOR.) 

If the negative has been blackened and needs a little clear- 
ing, then a mineral acid is applied, hydrochloric acid being per- 
haps the best. The action must be closely watched not to 
overdo it; then immediately wash in plenty of water. 

(Strong Farmer’s reducer is superior to an acid. TRANS- 
LATOR. ) 

Lead acetate could also be used for intensifying, but it 
has the disadvantage of becoming turbid when the solution is 
exposed to the air and frequent filtering is necessary; also if 
the intensifying action takes considerable time, lead carbonate 
would form and produce a fog-like deposit all over the negative, 
which does not occur with the lead nitrate. 

This lead intensifier was first published by Eder and Toth 
in the Photographische Korrespondenz in 1876 and still remains 
one of the best intensifying methods for wet plate and col- 
lodion emulsion for both line and halftone screen negatives. 
The writer has it in constant use to almost the total exclusion 
of mercury or copper and silver. 

There have naturally been introduced some minor changes 
in its manipulation since Prof. Husnik wrote his book in 1878. 
These have been the clearing of any fog or veiled lines in the 
negative with Farmer’s reducer (hypo and ferricyanid) or iodin 
and cyanid before intensifying. Instead of rinsing with dis- 
tilled water between the operating steps a dilute nitric acid 
solution is used, one in thirty-two tap water, and the am- 
monium sulphid is replaced by sodium sulphid. 

The lead nitrate and the potassium ferricyanid should be 
the pure crystals and the lead salt stored in a well cork-stop- 
pered bottle. 

As the ferricyanid compounds are more or less sensitive 
to light, such solutions should be kept in brown bottles, and if 
the lead intensifier is used in a tray, keep the tray covered when 
not in use. 

Lead solutions have a toughening action on the collodion 
film; the dry negative will stand considerable rubbing with the 
finger while a copper and silver intensified negative is easily 
scratched. Some wet plate collodion negatives will crack or 
split when intensified with lead; this is caused by an unsuitable 
pyroxylin being used in the collodion. 

One intensification with lead is equal to two with copper 
and silver. 

Properly made, lead-intensified negatives are second to 
none for photolithographic and photoengraving printing plate 
making. 

ORIGINAL DRAWINGS ON GLASS TO SERVE AS NEGATIVES 
FOR PHOTOLITHOGRAPHY. A well cleaned polished plate glass 
is coated with 

Gelatin 8 to 10 grams 

100 grams 

Lead carbonate, sufficient to make a paste-like mixture. 

The lead salt must be an impalpable powder and mixed 
with the gelatin solution on a clean ink slab by rubbing them 
together. 

It is applied to the polished plate glass with a brush, smooth 
and even. The coating must be opaque to transmitted light. 
It is dried at ordinary temperature or by slight warming. 
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The plate is laid on black paper and the design sketched 
on the white coating with carbon paper and then engraved 
with the etching needle. 

The plate is flowed with or bathed in a solution of hydrogen 
sulphid which turns the white to a deep yellow color. After thi- 
the plate is dried at ordinary temperature and protected with 
negative varnish. 

The negative is reversed and suitable for a typographica 
press plate. 

Combinations in color are possible with these original hand 
drawn negatives that would be difficult to duplicate, which : 
especially valuable for official papers, governmental docv 
ments, etc. 

DRAWINGS ON GrouND GLASs TO SERVE AS Positives. Th 
simplest means of producing these is often superior to a phot« 
graphic negative. 

As a foundation a fine ground glass is employed which is 
lightly dusted with powdered sandarac applied with a linen 
rag and every trace of loose powder carefully wiped off. 

The drawing is made with Chinese tusch rubbed up with 
water to which a little sugar and glycerin are added so thai 
the lines of the drawing will be a little tacky. 

After the drawing is completed and as dry as it will be- 
come, fine graphite is dusted on and very gently and carefully 
dusted off, the lines becoming intensely black. 

To protect the drawing from dampness and soiling it should 
be coated with a negative varnish, which also makes the ground 
glass more transparent. 

A print is now made from this drawing onto metal coate: 
with light-sensitive asphalt or bichromated gelatin and then 
etched in the usual manner. 

A photographic negative can also be made from this draw- 
ing for use in other printing methods. 

PRACTICAL APPLICATION OF THESE Two METHODS FoR 
DRAWING ON Gass. These would be the making of solid tint 
plates for labels and borders or additional color plates in register 
for a job under way on the press. 

The required art work is done directly on the glass used 
in the photocomposing machine and will be ready for printing 
on the litho metal immediately after the drawing is completed 
with no extra production cost for photographic work. 

To obtain the outlines for the new work a tracing on sheet 
gelatin can be made with the needle point and transferred to 
the glass with transfer powder in the same way as practiced on 
hand-drawn designs on litho metal plates or stone. This would 
place the outline on the glass plate in the reverse position as 
is usually required on the photographic negative. 

Or an impression can be pulled from one of the plates that 
contains the necessary outlines on transparent paper which 
can be laid face down on carbon paper and the outlines sketched 
onto the glass with a pencil or dull needle point. Another 
advantage of an impression on transparent paper would be 
the ease with which the design could be located on the glass 
in the same centralized position as the other negatives com- 
prising the set in the job. 

Carbon paper for pencil or typewriter copy can be used, 
typewriter carbon transfers the easier. 

Several other ways of preparing the glass surface will sug- 
gest themselves; the value of this is the fundamental idea of 
applying it for any practical purpose even in this intense photo- 
mechanical age or period. 

Cry 


“ake Your Choice 


Work eight hours a day and don’t worry and in time you 
may become a boss; then you can work twelve hours a day and 
take all the worry. The job of the boss looks soft and easy, !ut 


looks sometimes deceive. 
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SHE Lithographic Technical Foundation is 
an incorporated institution; contrary to 
) what some may think, it is neither a branch 
nor a subsidiary of any other institution 
we or organization. Some apparently believe 

Y that the Lithographic Technical Founda- 
tion is a division, a branch, or an affilia- 
tion of the Lithographers National Asso- 
ciation, but such is not the case. True, many of the members 
of the Lithographers National Association are subscribers to 
the Lithographic Technical Foundation, but out of four hun- 
dred and fifty such subscribers to the Foundation, I would 
estimate that less than fifty are members of the Lithographers 
National Association. As a matter of fact, the Lithographic 
Technical Foundation is an institution of wider scope than the 
Lithographers National Association which, strictly speaking, is 
the trade organization of the lithographic industry. 

The Foundation is a little more than two years old. It is 
rather difficult to fix the exact date of its birth because it was 
about two years “a-borning.” I believe that the Foundation 
was first proposed some four years ago, at which time the 
subscriptions began. Nothing of pronounced nature was done, 
however, until about three years ago. Then another year passed 
before the Foundation became a going concern. I think, there- 
fore, that we are justified in saying that the Foundation is 
between two and three years old. 

The purposes of the Foundation are, namely, to promote 
and carry on technical research in and for the lithographic 
industry and to promote and assist in the carrying on of edu- 
cation in and for the lithographic industry. 

At present our research program is centered at the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, where we have well equipped laboratories 
under the supervision of Prof. Reed, a graduate of the same 
university. For several years Prof. Reed was with the Ault & 
Wiborg Ink Company. More recently he was connected with 
the Du Pont Powder Company. He has several assistants in the 
research department. In addition to those directly employed in 
a research capacity, the entire staff at the university as well 
as the practical men employed in the lithographic industry in 
Cincinnati and, in fact, throughout the United States, are 
available for consultation. 

Misunderstanding as to the function of the research depart- 
ment is found to prevail. Some evidently conceive of it as a 
place to which one can send a description of his particular 
troubles on this or that press, or when dealing with a specific 
transfer, etc., and secure advice which will not only enable 
him to overcome the difficulty but also to prevent its recur- 
tence. This, however, is not the function of the research depart- 
ment. It is not intended to function in the way suggested. 
Rather is it intended to devote its attention to the solution of 
problems which are both universal and basic in character. 

To illustrate further: If a man has a plate on his press 
which won’t stand up, it is neither the function of the research 
department to examine that plate and attempt to tell him why 
it won’t stand up, nor to answer a letter describing the diffi- 
culty with that particular plate and attempt to tell that man 
what the difficulty is. Its purpose is not to take a sheet which 
is sent in, with a description of the way in which the ink was 
mixed that is run on that sheet, and attempt to tell why that 
particular ink remained soft or tacky, etc. Rather the research 








An address to the members of the class in ‘‘ Management in Lithography ” 
at the Chicago University November 2, 1927. 
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department is endeavoring to answer such a question as: What 
specific conditions delay or hasten oxidation of the plate? It 
has not yet fully answered this specific question, but it has 
discovered that on the ordinary press, carrying a zinc plate, 
the water film with the plate and the metal fountain make a 
good galvanic battery, particularly if the fountain is lined 
with copper or brass. In other words, it has found that an elec- 
trolytic vat exists in which the tendency is to do just what 
would be done in an electroplating plant, namely, to take the 
zinc from the plate and deposit it on the copper of the fountain. 

The research department has been trying to eliminate such 
electrolytic action and thereby reduce the plate’s tendency to 
oxidize. Doubtless the majority of pressmen will admit that if 
this department finds some means of lessening or eliminating 
this one cause of oxidation, it will have made no small contri- 
bution to the industry as a whole. A full description of this 
particular bit of research and the conclusions reached are found 
in Bulletin No. 2 of the research department. 

Another typical research problem has to do with paper 
stretch and shrinkage. This is discussed in full in the first 
bulletin put out by the Foundation. These indicate the kind 
of problems that the research department is working on. Others 
of like character could be mentioned. 

The particular part of the Foundation’s work with which 
I am directly concerned is the educational program. That 
resolves itself into two phases: the one consisting of providing 
training for those who are in some kind of executive position 
or who seem to be likely material for executive positions; the 
other, of providing training for those who are employed in 
skilled jobs in the industry or who are preparing themselves 
for skilled jobs in the industry, that is, apprentice pressmen, 
apprentice transferrers, etc. 

It has been necessary to go slowly in this phase of the 
work because we have not been able to find reading matter 
on lithography, especially that which relates to management 
of lithographic plants or departments in such plants. This 
dearth of reading matter necessitated our starting at the very 
bottom, beginning with scraps, so to speak. Accordingly, two 
years ago we got together in New York a group of seventeen 
men, representing fifteen different lithographic plants and dif- 
ferent departments in those plants. For example, there were 
some from the office and some from the factory. To be spe- 
cific, we had one pressman, one transferrer, one photographer, 
and one man in charge of the so-called finishing department. 
Then there were two or three estimators, one production man- 
ager, a superintendent, and other types of office executives. 

Though in charge of that group, I knew less about lithog- 
raphy than any of them. My function as leader, as I explained 
when we started, was to try to find out through pooling our 
knowledge the names of the different executive positions in 
the industry and the responsibilities and duties of each of those 
positions. You would have been surprised if you could have 
listened to some of the discussions we had concerning the 
functions of different executives in different plants. One plant 
had a superintendent whose responsibilities were about the 
same as those of the production manager in another plant; 
another plant had a production manager whose function 
approximated the foreman’s in another plant. Instead of try- 
ing to analyze in detail the different executive positions in the 
industry from the standpoint of the name of the job, we 
analyzed them by function. In other words, we tried to answer 
this question: What executive functions have to be performed 
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in any lithographic plant, regardless of its size? We found, for 
instance, that in small plants perhaps one executive would 
have a multiplicity of duties that would be performed by 
three or four different executives in other plants. However, 
we succeeded in fifteen meetings in listing the executive func- 
tions in lithographic plants, that is, the directive and mana- 
gerial duties which have to be performed in lithographic plants. 
The meetings referred to were held under the auspices of the 
New York University. 

We then took the university catalogue and looked over the 
school of commerce courses to find what particular subjects 
offered at the university had any bearing on training for the 
various listed functions. We found that one of the needs of 
the industry, so far as executive positions are concerned, 
would be met by providing a course which would give one 
an over-view of the different processes of lithography, regard- 
less of the kind of a plant in which he might be working. If 
he was working in a plant which had no photographic equip- 
ment, it was assumed that he ought to know something about 
the possibilities of producing lithography by photographic 
methods; if in a plant which did photolith work only, then 
he ought to know something about the process of producing 
work by the crayon, stipple, and engraving processes; also 
the half dozen or more other photographic processes by which 
lithography is produced. It was further assumed that press- 
men ought to know a little about transferring and other meth- 
ods of getting the work on the plate; and that, on the other 
hand, transferrers ought to know something about these other 
related processes. Since then we have been trying to perfect 
such a course, both in Chicago and in New York. 

At New York University this year, in line with the recom- 
mendations of the group already referred to, we are offering 
two more courses, one in chemistry and one in estimating. I 
hope that next year we will be able to enlarge the scope of the 
work at Chicago, that is, not only repeat this course for those 
who did not take it this year, but also start courses in chemistry 
and in estimating. 

The question might well be raised as to why a man in the 
production end needs to know anything about estimating, etc. 
I am satisfied that it would count for efficiency if every fore- 
man, pressman, and transferrer knew the things that have to 
be taken into consideration when making an estimate and the 
part each of these things plays in the price of the finished job. 
I think every foreman would do his job more effectively, more 
intelligently, more cheerfully, if he knew some of those things. 
Because of this, I recommend enrolling men from the plant in 
the estimating course. 

The first half of the course in chemistry is general in nature. 
We concluded that there was little use of talking about solu- 
tions used in the transfer or press rooms with the expectation 
that the student would understand why certain results are or 
are not attainable, unless that student knows the meaning of 
such terms as base, acid, salt, alkali, metal, etc., and what con- 
stitutes a chemical reaction. Consequently, as already stated, 
the first half of the course is given to the study of basic terms 
and principles, particularly those which are essential to an 
understanding of the chemical reactions which take place in 
the various lithographic processes. 

In the second half of the course, we intend to consider, for 
example, the chemistry of photographic processes and the 
reactions that take place in carrying those processes through; 
for example, why intensifiers intensify, developers develop, 
etc., what the relation is between the silver of the plate and 
light, why certain chemicals fix it and other chemicals thin 
it down, why still others build it up, etc. Similar problems of 
chemical nature met with in the transfer and press rooms will 
receive attention. The instructors for these courses are em- 
ployed as chemists in lithographic plants. 
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At the University of Cincinnati a chemistry course similar 
to but shorter than the one just described is offered. In both 
cities these courses are given in the evening for people whv 
are employed during the day. 

In addition to these courses we have what is known as 2 
part-time course. This is offered by the University of Cincin- 
nati for young fellows who enter college and wish to work 
in lithographic plants. This course is five years in length. Dur- 
ing the five years the student alternates between the college 
and the plant in which he is employed. He can not atten 
college unless employed; accordingly he secures a job in 4 
lithographing plant, after which he attends college for six 
weeks, then works in the plant six weeks. Each student |; 
paired with another student, so that when the one is attendir : 
college classes the other, his alternate, is working in the plan... 
There is always one in the plant and one in the university. 

You will note that this kind of a course is primarily fir 
young men who are outside of the industry and want to get i. , 
while the courses previously referred to are for those alrea: y 
in the industry. 

A similar arrangement which is primarily for art studen’s 
obtains with the University of Wisconsin. Due to limited 
experience in the field, this work is still in the experiment:l 
stage. However, the results to date have been most gratifying. 
The arrangement requires students from the industrial art 
department of the University of Wisconsin to spend a teria, 
that is, three months, in the plant, then three months at c«l- 
lege. As at Cincinnati, each student is paired with another. 
To illustrate: Last February four students from the senior 
class of the University of Wisconsin came to Chicago to work 
in the art departments of lithographic plants. During the Easter 
vacation these students were given an opportunity to go back 
to the university and finish some of their university work. 
A certain amount of university credit was allowed them for 
the time spent in lithographic plants. They were paid a small 
wage, enough to provide them with something to eat and a 
place to sleep. Three of the four are still working in the field 
of lithography, two in the plants to which they came originally, 
the third in another plant. We expect this year to go back one 
year, that is, begin with the junior class. Next year we will 
possibly go back to the second year group, thus giving students 
more opportunity to work in lithographic plants before reach- 
ing their senior year. 

As to training workmen, everything done so far has been 
for those already employed in lithographic plants and for the 
most part for those employed in pressrooms. In other words, 
practically all apprentice training to date has been for press- 
room employees. The usual arrangement is for apprentices to 
spend one or two nights a week in school. School provisions 
of this nature are found in New York city, where the needs 
of two groups of apprentices are met, each group attending 
school two nights a week; in Boston at Wentworth Institute, 
where apprentices attend school three nights a week; and in 
Buffalo, where similar provisions are made. 

As is now generally known, the Foundation has published 
a series of texts or units on the single-color offset press. ‘This 
was done because it was believed that before anything could 
be done in the way of training apprentices, it was necessary 
to determine the scope of that instruction. Consequently, we 
addressed ourselves to the task of finding out what a person 
must know and what he must be able to do in order to he 4 
competent pressman. How thoroughly this job has been cone 
I am not prepared to say, but we have attempted it and the 
series of seven booklets represents the result of our efforts. 
These booklets are being used in all classes for appre! ice 
pressmen now being conducted. What is equally importa’ !s 
the fact that in many places where the number of plan's !s 
insufficient to justify organizing a school, the foreman or the 
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superintendent is supervising the apprentice’s study of these 
booklets and thus helping him to realize his ambition to become 
a pressman. Many letters have been received from concerns 
all over the country to the effect that their apprentices are 
using these booklets in connection with their daily work in 
the shop and are profiting thereby. 

It is not the aim of the Foundation to induce large num- 
bers of young men to take up the pressman’s trade or the 
transferrer’s trade. Rather, our desire is to provide boys who 
are already apprentices with the best we can in the way of 
instructional material; in short, to help them make them- 
selves better tradesmen after they have already entered upon 
their life’s work. 

An analysis of hand transferring has been completed and 
we are now preparing a text in this field similar to that on 
presswork. We are also planning to analyze machine trans- 
ferring. This promises to be a difficult job because of the 
variety of such machines now in use. We hope that we can 
at least discover the basic principles of those machines and 
get them down in understandable form. 

It might be well to state briefly how the Foundation is 
supported. Some four hundred and fifty different individuals 
and firms have made the contributions which make this work 
possible. Those four hundred and fifty individuals and firms 
contributed something like $750,000, the interest of which is 
used for carrying on this work. The lithographers showed 
unusual wisdom when they made this arrangement. As a rule, 
trade organizations and associations depend on an allocation 
of a part of their annual dues for the purpose of carrying 
on educational work. This usually means that they start off 
with a bang when they feel flush and continue so long as there 
is money enough to carry on the program. But when hard 
times come and they feel poor, enthusiasm dwindles, and the 
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educational programs suffer accordingly. This is universally 
true of trade associations, all of which have their periods of 
ups and downs. The result, as already stated, is that they barely 
get their programs nicely started when financial backing dwin- 
dles and the work stops. When the next period of prosperity 
arrives they start all over again. In fact, they seem to be always 
starting and stopping their educational programs. 

The lithographers, therefore, acted wisely in assuring a con- 
tinuance of their programs. They likewise showed wisdom when 
they laid out a program of small rather than large dimensions. 
For, when one stops to figure, $750,000 invested in five per 
cent securities means only about $37,000 a year. Obviously 
that is not a very large amount with which to conduct a pro- 
gram of research and education for the lithographic industry 
of the United States. Therefore, while they have not started 
with a big program, they have started well by putting the 
money into securities which bring returns adequate to keep 
the movement going and growing. I feel very optimistic over 
the future of this work and the benefits that will accrue to 
our industry therefrom because its future is assured. A little 
this year, a little more next year, and still more the next year 
makes a promising outlook. Some of the young fellows in the 
industry will in time be able to look back and say, “ Well, I 
remember when that thing started and it really is wonderful 
what progress it has made.” 

To you who have the opportunity to be enrolled in the 
first courses, congratulations are in order. I know that you are 
here not only to receive but to help the program in every 
possible way. I am also glad to meet you and to have the 
chance to tell you that it is an inspiration to see men who 
have enough interest in the industry in which they are engaged 
to want to take advantage of ways to better themselves and 
in that way better the whole industry. 


I. 


“Ventilation and Production 


By FRank O. SuLLIVAN 


# PRINTER purchased a quantity of paper, 
as printers have a habit of doing, and on 
) putting it on one of his automatic presses 
he found that it curled. He sent for the 
salesman of the jobbing house who had 
sold him the paper, and when he arrived 
entered a vigorous complaint about the 
quality of paper that had been sold to him. 
The salesman listened patiently and then ventured the sug- 
gestion that the curling was due to excess moisture in the at- 
mosphere of the pressroom. The printer interrupted him with, 
“Oh, I’ve heard all about that kind of bunk before, and it is 
perfectly absurd to even consider that paper, properly made, 
absorbs moisture.” The salesman, by way of answering, picked 
up a wet sponge from a receptacle on the desk and squeezed 
some of the water out of it onto a blotter on the desk. The 
blotter absorbed the water almost instantly, and the salesman 
took a sheet of the paper in dispute and laid it on top of the 
blotter. The paper began curling immediately. The printer 
watched it in amazement and finally admitted that such things 
were possible. 

Every day we hear of more and more printing and litho- 
graphing plants installing humidifying equipment. What’s the 
result? At least sixty to eighty per cent of all paper troubles 
are at an end. Invariably this is the result where plants are 
properly humidified by the latest equipment from concerns 
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which have made a scientific study of humidity and its relation 
to manufactured product. 

Recently the writer picked up a copy of the Detroit Free 
Press and under the column conducted by Dr. W. A. Evans 
read the following article on “ Ventilation and Production ”: 


Tyco’s Magazine recently carried a story which appeared to be 
true. The story told of the president of a large textile plant who 
was wrought up over a twenty per cent loss in production in his 
plant during a mid-winter period. He called in the production man- 
ager and found that that gentleman had gone him one better. He, 
the president, had been simply sweating, but the production man- 
ager had been sweating blood. 

Finally, after trial and error in other directions, they called in 
a ventilating engineer. That expert reported that the plant was 
under-producing because the shop was overheated and “ the life 
was being steamed out of the men. Decrease the average tem- 
perature to between sixty and sixty-four and increase the relative 
humidity to about forty-six, and it won’t be long before your pro- 
duction is back where it should be.” 

The story adds that the changes were made, production came 
back to normal, and the president and production manager lived 
happily together ever afterwards. I expect the president was so 
happy that he went to Florida or California and spent the rest of 
the season. And why not? He had made conditions healthful for 
his men, and at the same time he had served his own interests. 

We who read this story can understand why he called in the 
ventilating expert to tell him how to remedy conditions, but we 
can not understand why he and the production manager were so 
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slow about finding the cause of the low production. Instead of 
sweating blood, it would have been much simpler and easier on 
the constitution to have bought a few duothermometers and per- 
haps an anemometer or so and then put these in the hands of shop 
bosses, floor bosses, and clerks for the purpose of getting the facts. 

Any shop boss can take temperatures with a thermometer hourly 
and a stenographer can keep the record. The only instruction re- 
quired might be as to times of observation, the keeping of uniform 
records, and the need of exposing the thermometer at different 
points in the room with relation to height above the floor, windows, 
outside walls, and radiators. Any shop boss can be taught to use 
a duotherm or any other wet and dry bulb thermometer. A duo- 
therm is merely a wet and dry bulb thermometer in which only 
one thermometer is used. 

If, in addition to a temperature and humidity record, a draft 
record is wanted, it may be advisable to use an anemometer. If so, 
this is a fairly simple instrument, and almost any one can learn to 
use it. 

And so, the question of humidifying — especially in regard 
to its relation to paper trouble — is constantly being brought 
up and the writer is being asked to designate the proper equip- 
ment to install. There are a number of excellent firms which 
have made a specialty of equipment for the printers and 
lithographers; any one of them is good. The saving of time, 
on production and on absenteeism of employees through colds, 
sore throats, or influenza will repay the investment in the 
course of a year or so. Inks work better, life is kept in the com- 
position rollers, and paper troubles are reduced to a minimum. 


Corey 
Lithographic “Gopics 
By “Sutty” 


AN ENTIRELY NEW OFFSET PLANT, at least to me, was unearthed 
in Akron, Ohio, that of the Superior Printing and Lithographing 


Company. About a year or so ago it installed a 28 by 42 and 
a 38 by 52 Harris offset press and has ever since been going 
ahead rapidly in the production of color and black and white 
offset lithography. I had the pleasure of meeting not only the 
sales manager, Mr. Myers, and the officers of the company but 
also many of the technical men of the plant. 


I vis1TED the new plant of the Continental Lithograph Com- 
pany, Cleveland, recently, and was amazed at the progress 
Messrs. Mohlman and Britton have made during the short time 
they have been in business. Four direct rotary lithograph 
presses and four 36 by 48 Harris offset presses have been in- 
stalled and all of them kept busy. Up to the present time this 
company has confined itself to the production of posters, from 
the one-sheet to the twenty-four-sheet variety, and it is turn- 
ing out some commendable work, especially for the motion 
picture industry. Specializing seems to pay in almost any line, 
but with the excellent building and equipment the Continental 
possesses I am in hopes some day to see it turn its attention 
to high-grade commercial color offset lithography. 


Cominc down in the elevator of the Book-Cadillac Hotel at 
Detroit I caught a fleeting glimpse of my old friend James J. 
Vance and just had time to shake hands and he was gone. It 
took one’s memory back to the old days in New York, when 
Jim, Herbert Bingham, Bert MacKenzie, Jack Dowling, and 
several others, including myself, used to meet for lunch over 
at Kalil’s on Park Place. It was always an animated, interesting 
group to get in contact with. Herbert Bingham has passed into 
the “ great beyond’; Bert MacKenzie is manager of the Ideal 
Roller division of the Ault & Wiborg Company; Jack Dowling 
is sales manager of the American Assembling Machine Com- 
pany, and Jim Vance is now and has been for several years the 
general manager of the National Label Company of Cincinnati. 
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“Ghere’s a Demand for Guide Books 
By B. F. ARTHUR 


Travel is among the most important of the many luxuries 
for which huge amounts of money are being spent annually. 
We have only to glance through the advertising sections of the 
travel publications — in fact, the travel sections of any mag:- 
zine or newspaper — to see the tremendous scope of this field. 
Europe, the Hawaiian Islands, Alaska, round-the-world cruise:, 
as well as the national parks and the various beauty spots 3!! 
over the United States are constantly being visited by vast 
numbers of people. 

Printers are cashing in on the steadily increasing intere:t 
in travel by publishing guide books featuring the various poin’s 
of interest of a city or place. When written in an interestin: 
manner and well illustrated with good photographs of the more 
interesting features such books are eagerly bought by touris:; 
who wish to become thoroughly acquainted with the place they 
are visiting and by residents who like to mail them to their 
friends. The hotels and tourist organizations in any city wei- 
come anything that will hold visitors, and the one way to make 
a visitor prolong his stay is to let him know all the interestix; 
things there are to see. What visitor will not willingly pay fifiv 
or seventy-five cents for an authoritative and interesting book 
that will enable him to get the utmost possible benefit from |is 
trip? But it must be interesting. 

The old-fashioned, dry-as-dust style of guide book will not 
appeal. It must be written in a human way that will invite 
reading. Invariably there are organizations in a city interested 
in a tourist resort who are glad to cooperate with an enterpris- 
ing printer who is interested in cashing in on the prevalent 
interest in travel by spreading information regarding what they 
are selling. Travel must be merchandised like anything else. 











Its “time for me, kid. When my proofs 

come back youll find afew “outs— 

| see copy’and theres a handfull of 
“pl” on the dump, but Ive washed 

| up the old press and cleaned up 
;\the dead stone. It's your job now. 
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It’s Your Job Now 
Cartoon by John T. Nolf, Printer-Artist. 
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NEWSPAPER WORK 


























By G. L. CASWELL 


Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or notice of new features in their papers, rate cards, procuring of subscriptions and advertise- 
ments, carrier systems, etc., are requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects to The Inland Printer Company, 


Unique But Successful Circulation Building 

We notice some discussion of the practice of a certain 
midwestern newspaper publisher in riding the rural routes out 
of his town every week and keeping it up for three solid years. 
Now he knows practically every family in the 
county and territory where his paper may circulate 
and understands where they live and how they 
manage things. 

This publisher is not a phenomenon by any 
means. It is related that things in his office and 
shop were not at all ideal. He took the paper 
when it had an uncertain subscription list and 
clientele. He was, in fact, not a newspaper man at 
all, but the son of a judge and an ex-clerk for a 
congressman when he bought the paper twelve 
years ago. But as time went on he studied the 
subscription list and adopted heroic measures. 
First, he made it a cash-in-advance list. By that 
he lost a lot of his subscribers and these he de- 
termined to get back. 

Beginning, then, with a well-planned campaign 
of personal attention to the list, the publisher G.L 
started driving into the country districts every 
Friday and Saturday. He would take one mail route at a time 
and not miss anybody. He did not solicit subscriptions on these 
weekly rural trips. Instead he approached the farmers and their 
families in a friendly attitude, telling them he was only getting 
acquainted with the people in his newspaper territory and writ- 
ing the news and stories he might find of interest to his readers. 
He called at house after house. If he did not find the man of 
the house present he did not hesitate to go to the back door 
and try to interview the wife or children. If he found them busy 
with washing, with dishes, or with other necessary labor, he 
told them not to mind him at all, but just let him talk to them 
while they worked. He had a way with the women, as the say- 
ing goes. They soon got to liking him, and on his next visits 
they felt real well acquainted with him. 

Capitalizing on all the suggestions for news and feature 
stories gathered in this way, the editor made his paper alive 
and interesting with the news of rural people in his territory. 
They began to look for stories of his weekly visits and grad- 
ually this became an important department of his paper. 

Naturally as he traveled first one route and then another 
the people began to look for and expect him. He got a good 
reception generally, and began to enjoy it. Then came offers 
of subscriptions to his paper, which he always took with grat- 
itude but did not solicit. Finding plenty of good things to talk 
about in his paper he laid his good-will foundation deep and 
solid. As the next year rolled around and his visits continued 
he found he did not have to knock twice to be admitted to any 
household where he was known. When the family saw him he 
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was welcome. He could greet the father and the hired men as 
old acquaintances and meet the women with the latest pleas- 
antries. And they were not afraid of him. He was not a “ city 
dude.” He was a genial fellow who could discuss potato peeling 
or rug sweepers, good butter or market prices for 
eggs, calf and pig clubs or farm bureau meetings. 

In three years this newspaper has tripled its 
circulation and has become the strong paper of its 
territory with over three thousand paid-in-advance 
subscribers and a good will that would be hard to 
compute in dollars and cents. 

But how did he manage his office business while 
doing all this outside work? Easy; he took in a 
partner who was formerly foreman and who be- 
came a good business manager as well. Things 
went on as usual in the office while the good-will 
builder was out in the air. Business men were 
forced to see and understand the slow but sure 
process of enlisting the entire country districts in 
the interests of this paper. Business naturally 
grew as a consequence, and thus without direct 
high-pressure selling or soliciting a great local 
newspaper has been brought forth that typifies the 
ideal in agricultural sections. For the publisher it was pleasant 
work; to those he visited it brought friendship and kind words. 

Why doesn’t every editor do the same thing? Because 
mighty few of them are built that way. They may be more bril- 
liant, more social, and more clever writers. But few have the 
knack, the ambition, or the stamina to map out such a program 
and stick to it year after year. They may do a great deal toward 
the same and through hired field men or women and through 
their newspaper systems, but this one way is somewhat unique 
as it is also successful. 


Detail More Essential Than Years Ago 
A chamber of commerce secretary recently was comment- 
ing on the changes in business management and conduct within 
the past few years. “‘ Every business has to do so much more 
than it did for people a few years ago. I know a bank that used 
to get along with one bookkeeper, who also did the letter 
writing. Now the bank has half a dozen bookkeepers and two 
or three stenographers getting out sometimes hundreds of let- 
ters a day. Merchants who years ago did all their own book 
work nights after the store was closed now find it necessary 
to have bookkeepers constantly at work. Newspapers that were 
managed and handled by one man, who did the book work and 
collections, now find it necessary to have several girls or young 
men engaged in this work. Even barber shops have their 
cashiers.” 
And isn’t that true? It has been said that a business man 
conducting his business today as he did ten years ago would 
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not last a year. The entire system of business has changed and 
usually to more expensive, but also more efficient systems. 
Getting the cash and taking care of discounts, making prompt 
settlements and paying closer attention to all details calls for 
more expense. One great mercantile concern in this country 
claims to make a success out of ninety-five per cent of the 
young men it takes into its business. Attention is given to per- 
sonnel and a careful training of the young men — an astonish- 
ing record of success! 

Perhaps this new development of business is the explana- 
tion of many newspaper consolidations and suspensions. Men 
who could continue under the old easy-going system are not 
speeded up to modern methods. This day is the short and 
quick stroke, the high-compression and perfect functioning 
era. In other words, real business men are taking the place of 
those who were formerly merely accidents in business. 


Hit Hard to Stop Government Competition 

It does not seem unreasonable in the least for newspaper 
publisher-printers to ask that congress change the existing law 
and abolish present competition by the government in the 
envelope-printing business. In only a few other things does the 
government enter into competition with private industry. 
President Coolidge has often spoken against such competition 
and has pleaded the right of individual industry to pursue its 
way without the unlimited interference of government. And 
yet we find it difficult to get enough of our senators and con- 
gressmen to agree to vote for and promote a bill to restrict 
this competition. 

Again this session of congress the National Editorial Asso- 
ciation is lending its support to an act to remedy the matter. 
Approaching the task without money and without coercion or 
promises, the officers are asking individual publishers as well 
as appointed committees to secure the attention of their mem- 
bers of congress, explain the proposition, and ask them to sup- 
port the bill now pending. 

The present government contract with a private firm to do 
the printing of government stamped envelopes expires with 
1928. The bill asks that this contract be not renewed. It does 
not ask that government stamped envelopes be discontinued, 
nor that skeleton return cards such as the postal department 
finds helpful shall be prohibited. But it does ask that govern- 
ment printing of individual return cards, with names and ad- 
dresses on stamped envelopes, shall stop with 1928. Printing 
is a great industry. It is competent to handle all the orders 
that may come for corner card printing on envelopes. Individual 
printers would do the work better by making the return direc- 
tions more explicit. Government stamped envelopes would be 
used just the same as now and without injury to any private 
business. 

Newspaper favors and influence should not be expected by 
congressmen who will not aid newspaper-printers in stopping 
this competition. Newspaper editors are not so impotent that 
they can not bring out congressional candidates to oppose any 
who now seek to dodge this responsibility. 
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The Wrong and the Right Way 

How unhappy the editor-manager may become if he con- 
tinually fights his work instead of enjoying it! We have in mind 
a case where a most talented publisher is one who takes his 
work so seriously that he can scarce be pleasant in his own 
family, and then takes his family worries back to his news- 
paper office and there rubs his raspy feelings against everybody 
in the shop, front and back. That sort of thing breeds bad 
nerves, dyspepsia, stomach trouble, anemia, bad breath, that 
filmy covering you advertise so much, some signs of rheuma- 
tism, gallstone, and bad liver. 
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Field Notes and Observations 


THE YEARS of this writer with THE INLAND PRINTER now 
make it seem quite a personal matter when we extend to readers 
of this department a Happy New Year and our best wishes 
for more and greater success and accomplishment in 1928. 


PUBLISHERS of Oregon are now organized for a field-manager 
plan and are casting about for the right man to fill the position. 
Ohio publishers recently started the field manager organization 
without much hesitation or parley. This business plan 0: 
handling state association activities usually succeeds the old 
social hilarity plan whenever it is given a trial, just for the one 
good reason that what is everybody’s business is nobody’s busi- 
ness, and that positive action and attention to the outside 
business interests of publishers demand an able and activ: 
agent to be on the job all hours of the day. 


IF WE WERE TO SUGGEST or rather support the best answer tha: 
publishers have for the critics who continually claim that news- 
papers are revelling in crime and are steeped in the sordid 
details of murder, immorality, and robbery, it would be that 
said newspapers play up more the punishment of criminals 
and the penalties inflicted upon them. If there is news in the 
commission of crime, there is also interest in the result of such 
crimes. An apprehended thug is good news. Nobody can objeci 
to that sort of publicity which would review or tell of the 
crime he has committed and emphasize the penalty that is 
inflicted upon him by law. Our criticism of newspapers is that 
they do not play up and emphasize the apprehension and 
punishment of criminals to the extent they should. Punishment 
of criminals is a deterrent for crime, or should be. Let the pub- 
licity that goes with the punishment be a further deterrent. 
NINETEEN TWENTY-SEVEN was the most business-like year that 
newspapers ever had. Possibly not in the way of greatest gross 
business, but in the matter of handling business on a business 
basis, looking to stabilized profits. More newspaper office books 
than ever before are now showing accurate figures on cost and 
income. Subscriptions, advertising, and commercial printing 
departments are expected to show up with their customary in- 
come. On the other side of the account, the costs of operation 
are given careful notation. Salaries, wages, rent, light, heat, 
power, insurance, freight, postage, ink, pencils, and paste all 
cost something. Their cost must be charged and shown if the 
publisher can know where the expense has been and which de- 
partment is overrunning other periods in either expense or 
income. It requires no costly or complicated books to do that. 
However, it does require some attention and the forming of a 
habit of putting things down in a record of one kind or another, 
where they may be looked up and compared from time to time. 


Dakota publishers have made a hook-up with the Minne- 
sota Press Association so that the three states may have the 
benefit of the field-manager plan and help pay the necessary 
fees to secure the services of Sam Haislett, the efficient Min- 
nesota field man. Wisconsin publishers are also agitating the 
proposition of going in with Minnesota and the Dakotas, thus 
making a four-state district for Haislett to administer that 
will test his talents and capacity for hard work to the limit. 
Where states are small or have too few newspapers to main- 
tain their own field manager, this idea of a hook-up with 
neighboring states is all right and will work out to their advan- 
tage. Each state can still maintain its own independent organ- 
ization, with president and secretary and advisory board if it 
chooses, but having these men working in harmony with the 
field manager, thus assuring their own members of proper 
attention and results. 
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columns. Such should start with the 
second column, so there will be one in 
the last, leaving the box head in the 
first, of course. There is often too great 
variation in the length of lines in the 
heads as set; appearance is_ better 
































vertisements are usually high grade, 
their simple, direct, and impressive ar- 
rangement is a commendable feature. 
Some are weakened by the use of extra- 
condensed types, especially when set 
wholly in capitals, also when the bulk 
of the display is in bold italic and when 
large groups of matter, as in the Chev- 
rolet space, are in capitals, which make 
slow reading. The condensed block- 
letter type, the conventional news-head 
letter, is unsuitable for advertising dis- 
play, being unpleasing in appearance. 















The Waseca Journal, Waseca, Minnesota.—The most commendable feature 
about your November 2 issue is the printing. News-heads are also satisfactory 
- although, in some, the lines are too irregular in length — but their posi- 
tioning on the first page could easily be more orderly. They are bunched too 
much in the lower part and the effect is awkward. Advertisements are excellent 
and the paper as a whole has a better than common appearance, because in 
the advertisements one style of display type, Caslon Bold, is used practically 
altogether. Page 12 would be improved if the classified ads. were in the last 
column instead of the first. Except where an ad. or ads. fill the page the upper 
left-hand corner should have reading matter. 

The Independent Register, Brodhead, Wisconsin.— Presswork is excellent, 
are also most advertisements, although some are filled up with bold-face 
type. The effect of the first page is monotonous; all heads except the box in 
the first column are the same, two lines of ten-point Cheltenham Bold. You 
should have at least one larger head, used preferably at the top of alternate 
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Well-balanced first page of Kennewick (Wash.) Courier-Re 
also what few words are really necessary to make the top deck of major 
news-heads forceful. Type other than the time-worn extra condensed 
block letter is therefore permitted and the appearance of 
the page improved accordingly. 


an error was made in typing your letter, that it should have been given as 
four thousand, for the Journal looks like a four thousand town paper. First- 
page makeup is interesting and well arranged and the printing is good. Adver- 
tisements give the effect of having been hurriedly set; the measures in which 
the type is set effect an irregular distribution of white space as a rule, and 
there is either too much or too little display. By all means avoid the black 
pica rule border, not only because it is so black but because the imperfect 
joining of the rules is much more noticeable on thick than thin rules. 

Auckland Weekly News, Auckland, New Zealand.—Your 1927 special 
Christmas pictorial number is remarkably fine, the presswork being excellent, 
particularly on the large page halftones, many of which are in color. Color 
work is exquisite, and as the pictures are also interesting or beautiful the edi- 
tion will be treasured by all who receive copies. Advertisements are high grade. 

DantEL F. Mattory, Oakland, California Advertisements for the Oak- 
land Bank and Davidson & Licht are excellent. 
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GLENN M. Pacett, Indianapolis.— 
Advertisements submitted by you are 
of the very best grade and one of them 
is, therefore, reproduced. THE INLAND 
PRINTER cover is likewise a fine piece 
of type composition. We have watched 
your work with a great deal of interest 
and have always found it consistently 
good. 

The Pasco Herald, Pasco, Wash- 
ington.—While printing is uneven in 
spots it rates good; the type is clear 
and readable. First page makeup is 
also very good and, being a six-column 
page, that means more than when it is 
one of seven columns. Heads are well 
balanced horizontally, but the bottom 
is rather barren, all the display heads 
being above center. Advertisements are 
above the average in display and ar- 
rangement and some are unusually 
good. Borders are often too ornate and 
the twelve-point rule used is too heavy. 
While the appearance of individual ad- 
vertisements doesn’t always suffer in 
consequence of that, the pages as a 
whole do. Best results are attained 
when all advertisements have plain rule 
borders. Two-point may be used as 
standard, singly on small spaces, par- 
allel on larger spaces, and three along- 
side on page ads., with a line of white 
always between the rules, of course. 
Borders will then be consistent with 
the size of the ads. without giving the 
effect of being too bold. Strength will 
be given by width of border and not 
so much by strength of tone. What we 
like least, however, is the makeup of 
advertisements, the idea apparently 
being to give every advertiser as much 
reading matter alongside as_ possible. 
The scattering that results is detri- 
mental to the appearance of the paper, 
also unpleasant for readers. The effect 
is not so bad when most of the ads. are 
grouped on the right at the bottom 
(pyramid style), with one at the left 





Since you seem to have a large supply 
of the Cheltenham Bold we suggest that 
you avoid the use of the block letter (gothic). A very commendable feature 
is the liberal use of white space, which, obviating crowding and affording con- 
trast for the display, gives the ads. considerable force. 

E. E. Fercuson, Tucumcari, New Mexico.—The page and two-page ad- 
vertisements for C. L. Owen are more like the better department store adver- 
tisements we see in Chicago newspapers than any received from a small-town 
paper in months. The matter is cast up perfectly and balance is good through- 
out — and in all respects — but the crowning feature is the excellent paneling. 
Variety in the form of circular and diamond shaped panels, as well as one or 
two with decorative borders, gives distinction and creates a snappy effect that 
commands attention. Rules in some instances at least are needlessly heavy. 

The Kennewick Courier-Reporter, Kennewick, Washington.—The first page 
of your October 13 issue is unusually attractive and is reproduced. While a 
little lighter than we prefer, the print is nevertheless good, particularly because 
the color is uniform throughout. Advertisements are likewise high grade, way 
better than usually received from cities the size of Kennewick; but we regret 
they are not pyramided on all pages and especially that, as on page 7, the 
advertisements are on the left-hand side. Page 5, for instance, would be much 
better if the ads. were pyramided, but the size of the advertisements makes 
it necessary to readjust the placing of them on the different pages to permit 
consistent pyramiding. Your point respecting the Pontiac ad. on page 4 is 
well taken; the fact that reading matter doesn’t extend down as far in the first 
two columns as in the next two creates a bad effect. 

The Mathews Journal, Mathews, Virginia— It is almost beyond belief that 
a paper the size of yours, with such a volume of news and advertising, could 
be published in a town of four hundred population. We are inclined to believe 



























and bottom, seemingly your favorite 
layout, and with reading matter across the top of the page. When, as in the 
case of Pasco Clothing Company, on page eleven, the ad. is in the upper left- 
hand corner, makeup is very poor. If there is any point on a page where 
reading matter must be it is there. 

The Tecumseh Chieftain, Tecumseh, Nebraska.—Your paper is beautifully 
printed and the advertisements are above average. In view of the large amount 
of interesting news on the other nine pages of your October 29 issue, it seems 
strange you would run two advertisements on the first page, thereby spoiling 
its appearance. If you must run these two advertisements there, by all means 
put them in the corners. As many of the news-heads are small and scarcely 
stronger than the text, the page doesn’t seem as interesting as it is. There 
should be more of the large-size head that you already use. Considering: the 
neat print and the attractive advertisements, we can not help but contemplate 
how much better the “ inside’’ pages would be if advertisements were pyr- 
amided. You are giving almost every advertiser ‘‘ preferred position.” 

The Gordon Journal, Gordon, Nebraska.—While the first line of the two- 
column section of your banner head contrasts quite decidedly as to shape 
with the much wider type of the main line, the first page for October 27 is 
nevertheless commendable. A few more one-column display heads would help, 
however. Print is also good, and we are pleased to find advertisements pyr- 
amided on most pages. That is a good feature. Although they are usually well 
arranged and displayed, the appearance of advertisements is not quite satis- 
factory because so many styles of type are employed. The appearance of the 
paper itself is hurt by the fact that borders are too prominent in design or 
strength of tone, the twelve-point rule being the chief offender. The effect of 
this border is particularly bad when the joints do not come up snug. The thicker 
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the rule, remember, the more pronounced the joints. If you would standardize 
two-point rule for border, as outlined in another item, you would be gratified 
with the improvement. Distribution of white space is usually not effective, as 
witness the page ‘‘ Our Service.”” In comparison with the openness of the bot- 
tom, the top part is relatively crowded and, despite the large amount of white 
space at the sides of the bottom-most group, it is jammed right up against the 
border. The text group of two 
paragraphs should have been set in 
larger type, or, if that were not 
available, the lines should have 
been leaded about four points. Ap- 
portion white space so there will 
not be wide variations in different 
parts of a display. 

H. W. Mattuews, Aurora, IIli- 
nois.—We are reproducing the first 
page of the high school Awuroran; 
it is generally attractive and 
* newsy.’”’ The paper is interesting 
especially because a large part even 
of the news matter was hand-set 
by students. The box head at the 
top of page two is unpleasing be- 
cause the border is not an attractive 
one and because it is incomplete. 
Breaking the panel at the bottom 
is without purpose as well. Press- 
work is good. 

The Newark Courier, Newark, 
New York.—yYour special ‘‘ Farm 
Bureau ” issue of November 3 is a 
real achievement, some of the feat- 
ures of which will be interesting to 
other readers, hence we quote from 
your letter, as follows: ‘‘ This issue 
of the Courier contains the space 
of 175 advertisers, a total of 4,340 
column inches, or 60,760 agate 
lines. This breaks the previous rec- 
ord of the county, also held by the 
Courier, by something like 1,200 
inches. The farm bureau number 
was published by designation of the Wayne County Farm and Home Bureau 
and for several months the editorial staff has been engaged in research work 
to provide the text matter for this unusual number. A complete word picture 
of Wayne county’s agriculture is given, including a survey of what is produced 
and what happens to it. Seventy-five hundred copies were printed, six thousand 
were needed for the regular Courier circulation and the extra fifteen hundred 
were distributed among the farmers of Wayne county.’ Presswork is very good, 
although some slur is evident. As a rule, the arrangement of advertisements as 
well as their display is satisfactory. Appearance is not up to the best standards 
because several styles of type are often mixed in one ad. The wave-line border 
as well as the machine-cast unit border in light tone are unsatisfactory; the 
first is too strong and the latter is too weak. Plain straight rules make the 
best border. It would be a revelation to you if on some future issue you would 
make it a point to use only rule borders, not six and twelve point at that. 
While some ads. are nicely whited out, others are crowded. Too many points 
also are emphasized and the lines are often set too large. 

Milwaukee Times, Milwaukee.—As newspaper presswork goes the printing 
of your October 13 issue is perhaps better than average. In general, a shade 
more ‘ color ’’ seems required, but it is better to have some of the large type- 
faces show white specks than to cause slur. We wish other mechanical details 
were as good. Thought seems to have been given the selection and emphasis 
of display points, yet advertisements are not usually attractive and are only 
infrequently effective. Unpleasing typefaces and a variety of borders, inclining 
to be too strong, are responsible. The Kunzelman-Esser and Grand advertise- 
ments in the October 6 issue are representative of the best type of newspaper 
advertising, though the border on the latter could be improved, and we suggest 
that you use them as patterns for the others. 

Versailles Republican, Versailles, Indiana.—There is much about your issue 
of December 7 to commend, nothing serious to condemn. The best feature is 
first-page makeup; there are just about the right number of news-heads, and 
they are of good variety. As the larger heads are symmetrically arranged, and 
as all parts of the page have heads, balance is good. Word spacing of the hand- 
set lines is sometimes too wide and there are rather wide variations in the 
length of major lines; when some are full length all should be. Although ink- 
ing is not exactly even and where there is too much ink some slur is evident, 
presswork is good, nevertheless. The ads. are well set, but their appearance is 
not pleasing sometimes because so many styles of type are used. In fact, it is 
because the advertisements are well arranged and displayed that the situation 
is saved. Pyramiding them also helped. On one or two pages, where the adver- 
tisements are pyramided, two-column displays appear in the upper left-hand 
corner, where, of all places, advertisements should not be. Although it may 
seem that an advertisement at that point must surely get read, it isn’t the fact. 
People take papers for the news and will pass an advertisement that stands in 
their way. On the other hand, when advertisements are pyramided in the lower 
right-hand corner, the reader, being allowed to finish the text of a page first, 
is more likely to read them, at least give them the attention necessary to get 
results. The use of a variety of borders has the same effect as the use of many 
styles of type, and since many of the borders used by you, like some of the 
types, are not related harmony can not result. 

Horrors Limitep, Cape Town, South Africa.—The 1927 edition of the 
British South Africa Annual is one of the finest of the yearly pictorial editions 
we have received; it is characteristic of papers of the British Dominions. We 
have never seen finer black and white halftone printing, especially on scenery 
and buildings, which predominate. The cover and the frontispiece, ‘‘ Trout 
Pool,” in process colors are unsurpassed. Good plates had to precede the good 
printing, too. The typography is likewise of high order, especially on the 
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Simple, direct display packs the strong- 
est wallop, as this advertisement dem- 
onstrates. By Glenn M. Pagett, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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text pages, the headings on which are in the exquisite Goudy Handtooled, 
Except for the shaded gray-tone letter used, for example, on the Grand Hotel 
advertisement, and the condensed Cheltenham Bold, which is less objectionable, 
the type in the ads. is also high grade. Such an array of the best styles in a 
publication issued so far from the sources of type equipment is surprising. 
Except for one detail, the excessive use of capitals in text and minor display, 
advertisements are good. For the ads. we would prefer a plain rule border 
like that of the text pages, reinforced by ornamental corners. The fact that 
the decorative borders are good, as a rule, tempers our objection to them 
Layout and display are excellent. Our readers will appreciate what a big un 
dertaking the edition represents when we state there are 196 pages of text, 
52 (marked by roman numbers) of advertisements, and the four pages oj 
cover. The page size is 11 by 18% inches. 

Montrose Daily Press, Montrose, Colorado.—Your special B. P. O. E, 
edition would be a lot better if the printing were heavier. This not only applie 
to impression, which is very weak in spots, but to the fact that the purple j 
too light for reading, if not for representing the fraternity’s colors. First-page 
makeup is good, quite snappy, in fact, but the other pages fail to score be 
cause the ads. are worked in to the four corners instead of being grouped i 
the lower right-hand corner. Except that extra-condensed types are excessivel; 
used, the advertisements are good; the larger ones are especially good as the; 
are distinguished by simplicity of layout and the use of few display line: 
which have additional merit because they are made to count. 

The Courier Annual, Launceton, Tasmania.—We thank you for the inte: 
esting and attractive 1927 edition and compliment you upon the excellen 
workmanship. Presswork is remarkably good, some of the big full-page half- 
tones in color, especially those with tint plates under the black plate, are 
delight for the lover of fine printing. The cover design is impressive, the com 
position of the picture being very fine. The best feature, however, is tl 
coloring. We always enjoy these annuals and find much in them to admir 
and seldom anything to condemn. 

AuGSBURG PUBLISHING Houser, Minneapolis.—There is class, atmospher: 
in every page and in every feature of the 1927 edition of Jul i Vesterheime; 
from the cover page to the last text-matter page; in fact, we believe that th 
last edition is a great improvement over all its predecessors — in conception, 
layout, and mechanical construction. The front cover is a dream in design ani 
color harmony. The main feature of the design is a big city church receiving 
its congregation on Christmas morn, some on foot, others in luxurious limou 
sines. The dark blue sky of early Christmas morning is dotted with flakes o‘ 
snow falling silently to the ground. The design is printed in olive-green, dar 
blue, and gold on steel-gray ripple-finish stock, the doorways and windows of 
the church and some of the borders being printed in gold, and remarkably well 
done at that. The book contains five full-page four-color reproductions frou 
original paintings, four of them also being stippled. They are all fine examples 
of the best there is in color printing, even being suitable for framing. The 
title-page design is another novel and well executed piece of work printed in 
‘Christmassy ” red and green. The type pages are 47 by 66 ems; the type 
used for the composition is linotype ten-point Century with headings of thirty- 
six point Cloister Bold italic. The printing on heavy enameled stock is of the 
highest grade, some of the halftones taking on the aspect of veritable works of 
art. The book is exclusively a Christmas annual, the copy being written and the 
illustrations selected with this end 
in view. As we understand it it is 
the only publication of its kind in 
the United States, while numerous 
such annuals are published in Eu- 
rope, especially in the Scandinavian 
countries. In February, 1926, we 
reproduced in a colored insert a 
number of the cover pages of the 
Christmas annuals, but at that time 
we were not able to include Jul i 
Vesterheimen, possibly because of 
its youth. Now, however, it has 
grown to manhood and is presented 
in such an excellent dress that it 
must be considered favorably, even 
among such classics as the Scan- 
dinavian Christmas annuals. 

The Northfield Press, Northfield, 
Massachusetts.— Your special issue 
of December 9 is commendable, 
especially for its large volume of 
advertising and clean presswork. 
Advertisements are well arranged 
and, as a rule, effectively displayed, 
but some lack effectiveness because 
of the “ spotty” unit borders, which 
detract from the type. Plain rules 
not only make a neater border, but 
create a more unified effect and, 
being continuous, attract less atten- 
tion than a border of repeat units. 
The egg and dart is a very pleasing border and not offensive like the rope unit 
border. Its weakness is in tone value, the type you use with it being generally 
so much blacker as to make the effect unpleasing. This border is at its best with 
light-face Caslon. The holly border is acceptable, of course, for a Christmas 
issue, but its effect would be much better if a one-point rule were run inside. 
It would hold the units together. The fact that the bulk of your advertising is 
displayed in Century Bold is an advantage; the fewer the styles the more indi- 
vidual and pleasing the paper. Avoid setting large blocks of matter wholly in 
capitals; they do not invite reading and are hard to read. 

The Renfrew Mercury, Renfrew, Ontario.—Your “ Fair’ edition is re- 
markably well printed. First-page makeup and ad. composition are like: 
high grade, the latter being especially so where the condensed block-l: 
face is not used and where rule borders are not over-black. In view of | 
downright excellence of the paper in other respects we regret the ads. are s0 
scattered; pyramiding would result in a big improvement. 


__THE EAST HIGH AURORAN _ 


Details Settled for Turkey Day Tilt 
Yoccaiaw ‘e 





Interesting, well ordered first page of 
Aurora (Ill.) High School paper, illus- 
trating good variety in good headlines 
and of boxed items effectively located. 
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AVE you ever tried to drive your motor car 

with the emergency brake applied? Then 
) you know just the drag that you are put- 
ting on your business when you are trying 
to meet modern conditions with old-fash- 
Y ioned equipment and methods. And it 
would be expensive, too, to operate your 
car with the emergency brake on, wouldn’t 
i? Imagine, then, the bill you are paying for using old-fash- 
ioned methods. Sometimes there isn’t much room, or much 
capital either, for more equipment in a printing plant, but there 
is always room for more production. But how would you go 
about it to meet the problem of taking on more business with- 
out taking up more floor space or adding more equipment 
without reducing the bank balance too much? This problem 
warrants the same skilful attention that is given to other prob- 
lems you have to face. Your equipment must be right; and 
your materials must be right in order to do the work thor- 
oughly. There is no room for wasted time or labor in printing- 
plant operations today. 

Printers too often fall into the error of depending on their 
selling price for their profit. But if they are not doing their 
work as efficiently as similar work is being handled elsewhere 
they are simply not getting the most for the time and energy 
expended, when competition necessitates cutting the selling 
price to the bone. In other words, equipment should be selected 
and plant layout arranged for flexibility and efficiency if profits 
are to be safeguarded. Look over your plant and equipment 
and then figure what savings you could effect if it were possible 
to reduce the following items: floor space, power consumption, 
heat and light, depreciation, and overhead costs. 

A printing plant is said to be modern when its arrangement, 
its equipment, and its methods are such as to insure the maxi- 
mum output at a minimum cost. In other words, the fewest 
workers in the smallest space and the least waste of time and 
materials consistent with the financial status of the business 
is the ideal condition. This can only be accomplished by taking 
advantage of the latest improved methods and equipment, 
whether it be machine composition replacing hand methods, 
replacing of old worn out equipment, even if only a humble 
old-fashioned galley or an old worn out press. 

Many printing plants now operating at less than normal 
capacity could easily modernize if their owners fully appre- 
ciated the many possible advantages and knew just how to 
undertake the improvement. This may mean in some cases 
complete replacement of old, antiquated equipment and in 
others merely a few changes in equipment or methods. 

Some attention has properly been directed in this journal 
to the practice of pricecutting and its effect on the trade in 
general. Printers everywhere, particularly the small printer, 
complain of this practice. And many a one, struggling along 
from day to day, is ready to grasp at every straw — verily like 
the man overboard so vividly decribed by Victor Hugo. Some 
despairingly inquire, “ Is the game fair? Is it good sportsman- 
ship?” The echo answers, “ To the victor belongs the spoils.” 

Business is war in one sense, and I believe that few in the 
printing business have found it otherwise. It is not only war, 
it is hell to some in localities where pricecutting is the rule 
of the day. And it is highly improbable that it will ever be 
anything else as long as competition prevails and some new 
invention or discovery comes to light almost every day. The 
printing business is no exception to the rule. 





“Ghe “Up-to-date Printing Plant 


By H. L. WHEELER 
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True, there is no sentiment in all this. It is not according 
to the hopes and ideals of many who think of mansions in the 
skies that are only to be attained through righteousness and 
moral codes. Getting right down to hard-boiled facts, there is no 
sentiment in business anyway and the only clear way out is to 
face the music. Many other remedies have been proposed but 
few are chosen. 

Any one the least acquainted with the history of the world 
knows that man at his best is a blundering animal and there is 
no indication at present that he will suddenly stop making 
blunders. If experience teaches anything, it is that we must go 
on making blunders until time for us shall be no more. We 
are living in what has been appropriately called the machine 
age and at present the machine has, or seems to have, the 
upper hand. It is a cold and ruthless taskmaster, even more 
ruthless and cold than the feudal lords of old. It has installed 
many into a life of uninteresting employment; it has hitched 
some to a treadmill — the poor horse races up the incline and 
the more speed he applies the faster the mill runs, but the poor 
horse remains always in the same position. This seems to be 
the trick that machinery has played on us. But comparing 
present-day machine methods with those of fifty years ago, the 
fact is made clear that hardly one per cent of present produc- 
tiveness in the printing plant would be possible without the aid 
of modern equipment. 

Were it not for modern presses, the linotype, the monotype, 
automatic feeders and folders, the electric motor, and hun- 
dreds of other devices used in the printing business the entire 
population would be deprived of the daily newspaper and hun- 
dreds of magazines and periodicals; our large, modern public 
libraries would hardly exist. And this condition would in turn 
affect in like proportion many other things which are now 
regarded as necessities and the things that actually constitute 
civilization. The high rate of production and efficiency now 
reached by the modern printing plant would under old condi- 
tions call for a plant and payroll of such prodigious propor- 
tions that no organization could be maintained to handle it. 

The extraordinary changes and improvements that have 
been made in the printing business when compared to condi- 
tions that obtained only a few decades ago represent only the 
normal evolution of invention from year to year. This process 
of evolution is going on all the time with undiminished vigor. 
Another hundred years will unquestionably witness improve- 
ments in the printing art that will be quite startling in com- 
parison with present methods. Today a printer who insisted 
on sticking to hand-labor methods would be marked for failure 
before he started production. The successful printer is the one 
whose shop output is above the average production. The printer 
who does not keep abreast of the progress being made in new 
improvements and methods will lose out. Keeping posted and 
up to date on the improvements in mechanical methods is the 
printing-plant proprietor’s most important consideration. 

Yet with all our modern machinery and methods there is still 
a great deal of waste and inefficiency in the printing business. 
One thing in particular that is wrong as I view it is that we 
have too many small printers. There are so many that it is 
unreasonable to expect that each and every one can enjoy 
equal prosperity, and it is due to this condition that the practice 
of pricecutting has become such a bone of contention. 

What is the sense of having half a dozen printers in the 
same block or even in the same building, as I have seen in 
many of our large cities? I would not hazard a guess as to the 
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sum total of all the wasted energy in their frantic scramble for 
business. Is it any wonder that pricecutting is felt so keenly, 
and that so many find it difficult to survive at all? It is impos- 
sible to estimate the sum total of this wasted energy. We may, 
however, get some idea of the tremendous loss from figures 
compiled by government experts. It has been estimated that 
fifty billion dollars represents the total annual waste of the 
American people. The printing business comes in for a good 
share of this. Our extravagance, wasted energy, and inefficiency 
can not be better represented in any other way than by dol- 
lars and cents, which is our conventional measure of value. 
One of the great difficulties encountered in the printing busi- 
ness in relation to pricecutting is the greatly varying methods 
encountered in different printing plants. Most of these 
will doubtless some day become standardized, and one of the 
greatest services that printers’ associations can render is in 
determining upon the best method for each kind of work and 
in standardizing such methods as are found to be the best. This 
service can be rendered only by close codperation, by studying 
the methods in plants of representative printers, and by con- 
centrating upon the standardization of those methods which 
have been demonstrated to give the best all-round results. 

There are in almost every printing plant a great many old 
machines still in use that have earned their purchase price 
many times over and that are now used at a loss, as compared 
with the savings that could be effected with machines of im- 
proved or more advanced design. Improved equipment is actu- 
ally the breath of life of the printer who realizes that the 
practice of economy must advance all the time and that it can 
not stand still for a moment without relative slipping in the 
path of progress. The live printer who is in business for profit 
dismisses from his mind the fact that the printing equipment 
builders are also in business for profit; he knows that the print- 
ing equipment builders furnish the laboratory in which time 
and money saving methods of production are perfected. 

There will always be room for improvement in any line of 
business and one must keep awake nights in order to know 
what is the very latest invention or discovery in the art of 
cutting down the cost of production. And the printer who is 
determined to overlook no opportunity for profit must keep 
abreast of the times. This can only be done by installing im- 
proved equipment as fast as it proves its ability to pay for 
itself in savings over former methods. Improvements of this 
kind actually cost nothing, because they return a greater profit 
than could be obtained by investing the same amount of money 
in any other way. The wise printer will, however, confine his 
equipment buying to that which in this sense costs nothing. 
Therefore no equipment should be purchased until the men 
who are responsible for results have made themselves familiar 
with modern developments, or at least have investigated all 
possible advantages of any particular piece of equipment they 
contemplate purchasing. 

The printer pays for what he needs whether he buys it or 
not. Actual results demonstrated by specific installation are 
more convincing than whole broadsides of argument in proving 
that investment in modern equipment pays big dividends. But 
it must be kept going or at least not allowed to be idle over 
long periods of time. 

The best is the cheapest, whether it be just furniture or 
presses; in buying the best you spend the least. This, of course, 
sounds far-fetched, but ample facts back it up. In the first 
place, with machinery there are bound to be worn parts after 
a while. The big idea, then, is to select a machine on which 
the replacement of worn parts is reduced to a minimum. This 
is done on the best machinery. Secondly, you want a machine 
that will retain its accuracy after the newness has worn off. 
It will do this if it is made right and only the best materials 
are used in its construction. Thirdly, you want a machine that 
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will have a long period of usefulness, one that will still be in 
use after others of the same age are on the scrap pile. 

It goes without saying that the best machinery is priced 
higher than others of inferior quality. That, however, has 
nothing to do with its cost. If it requires fewer repairs and 
retains its accuracy over an unusually long period of time, that 
machine, regardless of its price, actually costs less. The same 
reasoning can apply to other equipment required in the plant 


CY 


“Che Magnetic Printer 


By Georce W. TuTTLe 


Tom Henderson, the proprietor of Henderson’s Print Shop. 
is a study in personal magnetism. Somehow he has universa! 
appeal to his customers. Brown says, “ The man is so accom- 
modating to us; when he says, ‘ What can I do for you?’ his 
words are never as empty as a last year bird’s nest! ” Mrs, 
Brown adds, “ And he is so courteous; he says, ‘ Oh, no trouble 
at all, Mrs. Brown; we are going to print these announcements 
to suit you.’ ” 

Henderson has appeal alike to that bluff Frank Crosby, 
the dealer in lumber, and to Jim Potter, the tailor around the 
corner, who is so timid and retiring that his wife says if 
another man treads on his corns he hastens to say, ‘“‘ Excuse 
me for getting underfoot.” Henderson’s musical voice, his 
kindly smile, and his genuine interest in every customer have 
universal appeal. 

Why, even the cranky proprietor of a little seed store, 
Anton Hallstrom, goes to Henderson’s for his printing! His 
comments are interesting; he said, “ Only place in this town 
where a fellow gets half-way decent treatment. At the other 
print shops they look at a fellow as if they would like to 
knock him down with a club! ” Well, that was a great admis- 
sion for the surly fellow to make. 

What is Henderson’s secret, and how is it that he has a 
personality that draws so irresistibly, and that keeps his presses 
running at full blast while most of us look doubtful and say, 
reluctantly, ‘‘ Well, business is rather dull ”? Is it not his inter- 
est in every individual customer that is a magnet to business? 
When he says to Farmer Benson, “ I hope you'll have a bumper 
crop on that south forty this year”; or when he says to 
Grocer Thompson, “ You will get the business because you 
are making it easy for people to trade with you,” there is not 
the slightest danger of the fate of Ananias befalling him. 
People who are solicitous for our interest are attractive to 
us, even if as homely as the proverbial hedge fence. 


CAFR 
Go Get’Em! 


By Louis W. Larsen 


If printing orders grew on trees 

Or buzzed around as thick as bees — 
You could sit right there 
In your swivel chair 

And hear your presses hum. 


If jobs had legs and walked right in 
And greeted you with a pleasant grin, 
You could sit right there 
In your swivel chair 
And twiddle your thumbs, ho, hum! 


But it is the hard decree of fate 
That printers hustle early and late — 
So you’d better beware 
Of that swivel chair, 
For jobs ain’t goin’ to come. 
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What Is the Outlook for 1928 ? 


“PECULATION as to what the new year has in store 
for the printing trades brings rather widely varying 
views. We claim no prophetic ability, nor do we care to 
assume the responsibility of forecasting the future. From 
all indications, however, basing judgment on the reviews 
of a number of financial experts, it is apparent that print- 
ers have little cause for worry in 1928, provided — 

From two different sources we receive word that a num- 
ber of large national advertisers, according to early returns 
from surveys being made, are increasing their advertising 
appropriations for 1928, some as much as twenty-five per 
cent. This would seem to indicate a feeling of confidence 
on the part of these firms, and a determination to forge 
further ahead during the coming year. These increases in 
appropriations should mean more work for printers, as 
undoubtedly some of the increase will go into printing of 
some form or other, especially as printing is becoming 
more and more recognized as the backbone of all sales- 
promotion effort. 

Other financial writers, rather conservative in their 
statements, perhaps, but nevertheless firm in expressing 
their opinions, seem to indicate that business conditions 
will be on a good sound basis, with a general trend toward 
improvement as the year progresses. One writer, Harper 
Leech, whose articles appear daily in the Chicago Tribune, 
stresses the thought that 1928 will bring a more wide- 
spread discussion of the fundamentals of financial science. 
This in itself would undoubtedly tend toward furthering 
the stabilizing process of business and help toward im- 
provement in our entire business structure. 

From still other sources come views that, while indi- 
cating progress and improvement, point to an increasing 
volume of business but a narrowing margin of profit. 

As to the special application to our own industry, 
printing, of these views of leaders in the financial and 
business world, we look forward with encouragement, with 
the feeling that 1928 will be a good year for printers. This 
applies particularly to those printers who — and here is 
where the “ provided” in our first paragraph comes in 
—put their houses in order and prepare to meet the 
changing conditions that seem inevitable. 

Unfortunately, perhaps, but not necessarily so in the 
final analysis, many of our printing plants are started by 
those who have stepped from the practical end of the busi- 
ness, many of them with very little knowledge, if any, of 
the fundamentals of business management or of the eco- 
nomics of business. One writer recently made the statement 
that “The poorest qualification a man may have for 
engaging in the printing business is that he is a journey- 








man printer, pressman, or binder.” He goes on to say, 
“The necessary requisite to success is a knowledge of 
business management, and this knowledge must include 
the fundamentals of marketing procedure.” Be that as it 
may, and we know and must acknowledge that he is right 
in his statements, it is in the class we have mentioned that 
we find those who become stampeded when volume begins 
to fall off and competition becomes keener. In the hope 
of maintaining the volume and keeping the wheels going 
in order to meet payrolls, prices are cut, sometimes slashed, 
without regard to costs. 

Some months back we clipped the opening sentences 
from a form letter. They have a special application at this 
time: “ Price-cutting is an expedient — and sometimes dis- 
astrous! Cost-cutting is an efficiency factor in the building 
of profits. Any one can cut prices, but it requires an accu- 
rate analysis of production and distribution to profitably 
cut costs.” 

We come back to where we started: What is the out- 
look for 1928 in the printing industry? To those printers 
who have given careful study to the fundamental princi- 
ples of business management and who are ever on the 
alert to meet changing conditions, continually watching 
to keep down costs of production by increasing efficiency 
in operation — to these printers 1928 will without ques- 
tion prove a profitable year. Many weaker ones will 
undoubtedly be eliminated, for, after all, business still is 
a survival of the fittest, and who can gainsay the fact that 
it will be for the best interests of the industry as a whole? 


Eliminate the Gossip 


HERE is nothing more detestable than gossip. In years 

gone by this gentle art was supposedly the special 
prerogative of the fair sex, but as women have been taking 
over many of the duties that formerly fell to the lot of 
men, so apparently the male of the species has fallen heir 
to some things he overlooked in the past. And so we find 
that gossip has entered the business world. Possibly it is 
not so recent at that; we do not know. But we do know 
that quite a number of houses in the printing field, with 
which we are naturally most familiar, have been forced to 
suffer difficulty and inconvenience through mere idle gossip. 

Certain corners, lunchrooms, and other gathering 
places become the points of assembly for different groups. 
A statement is dropped casually, something one of the 
group has heard or overheard. It is repeated, with slight 
variations, and gains flavor with additional repetition. 

We call to mind the old song, a favorite with male 
quartets in our younger days: The high tenor started 
with the first verse, the theme of which was “ Jones bought 
those goods from Brown.” As the others took up their 
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verses in proper order the story changed with each suc- 
ceeding verse to “ Jones got,” then “ Jones took,” ending 
with “ Jones stole those goods from Brown.” 

Experienced business men pay no attention to rumors. 
They ignore them and keep straight ahead on the course 
they have laid out for themselves. But it is not always 
easy. A number of instances have been brought to our 
attention in recent months which show the insidious effect 
of repeating rumors heard on the street. In several cases 
stories have been carried to creditors, resulting in investi- 
gations which, while proving the untruth of the stories, 
nevertheless caused considerable inconvenience for the 
time being. In some cases the stories had even been car- 
ried into the offices of customers, thus not only causing 
the distasteful process of explanations, but leaving the 
feeling that “‘ there must be something to it,” which no 
amount of explaining can wipe out. 

Certain types of salesmen are prolific sources for car- 
rying or spreading rumors. Unsuccessful in securing busi- 
ness or finding that a house upon which they are calling 
is doing business with a competitor, they drop some word 
or hint, leaving a suggestion which grows. To say that such 
tactics are rotten to the core is putting it mildly. 

All of which causes us to think how careful we should 
be — yes, must be — about repeating what we hear on the 
street. If we would only take the time to investigate and 
learn the facts, what a world of good we could do! How 
much we could do to help instead of harm! 

Honest, clean competition is wholesome and good for 
business. The other kind, stooping to spread insidious 
propaganda, is the lowest kind of meanness. 


Watch for the Joker 


SHORT time back we were visiting the office of a 

printer friend and discussed various questions per- 
taining to the industry. He was feeling rather good about 
receiving a request for prices on a rather sizeable order, 
considerably in excess of one million copies of a blank 
form, from one of the largest corporations in the country. 
We looked over the “ request for quotation ” which he 
showed us and found it was evidently one of numerous 
mimeographed copies. Near the bottom we noticed some 
wording that was barely distinguishable, but with the 
aid of a reading glass we made out the following, ‘‘ To 
be carried in stock by you and delivered and paid for as 
required by us within a period of twelve months after 
initial delivery.” 

To the ordinary printer this would have been a good 
job to go after, and undoubtedly he would have based his 
figures on the prospect of securing a good long run of 
presswork, sharpening his pencil accordingly. We have 
no doubt but what a number of printers have gone after 
this job at different times, and it is probably safe to say 
that if the facts could be found out we might discover 
that at least several different printers have the form stand- 
ing in type or plates. Any new printer entering the com- 
petition for the job would have to ignore or throw in the 
composition and platemaking. 

That’s merely one point. How many printers would 
figure the job on the basis of storing that quantity of 
printed matter for practically a year? How many would 
figure the additional cost involved in making a number 
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of smaller deliveries in place of one large one? How many 
would figure the cost of tying up their capital in labor 
and material as well as in insurance? All of which and « 
number of other things also must be done in order to give 
a large corporation, one that could buy out the printers 
several times over, the benefit of the lowest possible price 
on something that is essential to its record keeping and 
thereby to its successful operation. 


“ Paper Plus Printing Tells the Sales Story ” 


A TER a number of years spent in investigating variou 
phases of the printing business and watching th: 
rise and fall of many plans, schemes, etc., that were de: 
tined to revolutionize the whole industry, we are natu 
rally somewhat reticent about putting our stamp o! 
approval on anything of this nature, or on anything new. 
until it has been thoroughly tested or tried and its wort'i 
proved. We have no hesitation whatever, though, to «: 
this time put ourselves on record as whole-heartedly er- 
dorsing and supporting the plan of action that has been 
mapped out and is now being put into effect by the 
National Paper Trade Association — a plan which is de- 
signed to increase the uses of paper and which will natu- 
rally carry with it the increased use of printing. 

The theme about which the whole appeal in this plan 
is woven is expressed in the words of our title, “ Paper 
Plus Printing Tells the Sales Story.” At least two years 
have been spent by the committee on marketing in the 
work of preparing the plans for the campaign. During 
this time thorough study and investigation have been made 
in order to put the entire plan on a thoroughly sound basis 
before putting it into effect. The plan is far-reaching. It 
involves a cooperative campaign of advertising rivaling 
the “ Save-the-surface-and-you-save-all ” and the “ Say-it- 
with-flowers ” campaigns. 

Of course, the main idea back of this concerted action 
on the part of the National Paper Trade Association is to 
increase the use of paper. Paper, though, does not amount 
to much unless it carries some message. Hence it follows, 
logically, that any plan the papermakers put into effect 
for increasing the use of paper must benefit printers, 
especially those who are wide awake to the opportunity 
that will be afforded them. The slogan adopted for the 
campaign shows distinctly that the object is to promote 
the one appeal of increasing sales through the use of 
printing. To this end the plan involves not only an exten- 
sive campaign of advertising in large national mediums, 
but also the widespread use of printed pieces plus a val- 
uable series of books treating on the planning and pro- 
duction of printed selling literature, and a staff managed 
by a director of marketing who will devote his entire time 
to inaugurating marketing plans, developing promotional 
ideas, and supervising advertising, research, etc. 

The only objection to the plan that we can find at this 
time is that it does not bring the pirnters, engravers, elec- 
trotypers, etc., into the picture so far as putting over the 
campaign is concerned. As the benefits will accrue to «ll 
in the allied trades, it would seem they should all work 
together and share the expense involved. 

A more detailed description of the plan, which should 
be of intense interest to all our readers, will be given in 
our February issue. 
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Stuart’s Type Book 


‘DWIN H. STUART of Pittsburgh is not 

’ only an original in his advertising and 
in his business methods; he is more than 
that, he is a man of courage. Lately he has 
published the largest, the finest, and the 
most complete type book it has ever been 
our privilege to cast our eyes upon if we 
except typefounders’ catalogues. In this type 
book there is set forth, for the purpose of 
assisting advertising men and other users of 
the printed page in making proper selec- 
tions, a remarkable assemblage of beautiful 
type faces in appropriate groupings, to- 
gether with an extensive showing of borders, 
initials, ornaments, rules, headbands, and 
other decorative material. Appended also is 
information regarding the technical details 
of typography, artwork, and copy. The 
book is of the loose-leaf kind, put up in a 
substantial hand-embossed ring binder of 
Malloy make. In a pocket on the inside back 
cover the price scales of the photoengravers 
and electrotypers of Pittsburgh may be 
found. 

Stuart’s TyPE Book. 276 pages, 734 by 10, 
printed on heavy ledger paper and put up in a ring 
binder. Edwin H. Stuart, Incorporated, 422 First 
avenue, Pittsburgh. $6. 


Plan of Printing Instruction in 
Public Schools 
By Henry H. Taylor 


This book enjoys the distinction of being 
endorsed by the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts, of being printed at the Merry- 
mount Press, Boston, and of being dedi- 
cated to Daniel Berkeley Updike, one of 
America’s most eminent printers. In a fore- 
word William Reydel, chairman of the edu- 
cational committee of the American Insti- 
tute of Graphic Arts, relates how it hap- 
pened that the plan contained in the book 
received the endorsement of the Institute. 
Says he: “ The educational committee did 
not rely solely on its own judgment in com- 
ing to its conclusions and making its rec- 
ommendations, but sought in addition the 
advice and criticism of persons outside its 
ranks, qualified to pass on the many ques- 
tions raised by it. Among others, it was re- 
ferred to several educators, who were asked 
to examine it strictly from an educational 
point of view. 

“Without exception all those who have 
read and considered the manuscript gave it 
their approval and urged its immediate 





Tis department is designed particularly for the review of technical publications pertaining to the printing industry. The Inland Printer Company will 
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in its catalogue, a copy of which will be sent upon request. 


wider circulation. The committee found 
itself in accord with these views, and so 
advised Mr. Taylor, who thereupon put the 
manuscript into its present form and offered 
it to the Institute. 

“Tt is under these circumstances that the 
American Institute of Graphic Arts en- 
dorses the plan herein advanced and spon- 
sors its publication. It urges, with all pos- 
sible emphasis, its serious consideration by 
all interests involved, with the view of 
obtaining adoption of it by public schools 
throughout the United States. 

“ There are about sixteen hundred public 
schools in this country giving some instruc- 
tion in printing. Measured by its results and 
influence, it would seem that in all but a 
few notable instances such instruction might 
better be omitted. Under present methods 
the value of printing as manual training is 
doubtful and appears to be of little general 
benefit. From the economic standpoint, it 
contributes hardly anything at all either 
to the student or to the industry. But per- 
haps its greatest lack is in its failure to 
realize and impart those cultural and hu- 
manizing values inherent in printing as a 
subject for study and necessary for proper 
instruction in it, even of the most elemen- 
tary kind, thus missing its opportunity and 
failing in its contribution. 

“Tn advocating the adoption of the gen- 
eral plan herein outlined, not only by 
schools which now have printing classes but 
by other schools which should be teaching 
printing, the American Institute of Graphic 
Arts believes that it is giving a genuine stim- 
ulus not alone to the educational forces in 
America but to the art of printing as well.” 

A PLAN oF INSTRUCTION FOR PuBLIC SCHOOLS. 
By Henry H. Taylor. Endorsed by the American 


Institute of Graphic Arts. The John Day Company, 
New York city. 


Harvard Business Reports 


In the language of the lawyer, or of any 
one in any way connected with the dispen- 
sation of law, this book would be classed 
as a “case book,” because it refers to par- 
ticular cases of problems and their solu- 
tions. In the selection of the cases referred 
to, dealing with the administrative aspects 
of labor relationships, chief attention has 
been given to the significance of the issues 
involved and the fullness of the background 
information. It also was thought desirable 
to introduce a variety of industries, of types 
of labor, and of managerial policies regard- 


ing personnel. As the book was compiled by 
and published for the graduate school of 
business administration, George F. Baker 
Foundation, Harvard University, nothing 
more authoritative could be wished for. 
It’s the fourth volume in the series. 

Harvarp Business Reports. 560 pages, 6 by 9; 
modern law binding. A. W. Shaw Company, Chi- 
cago. $7.50 net. 


The Golden Book 
By Douglas C. McMurtrie 


O a book reviewer for a national mag- 

azine who also has appended to his 
duties the privilege of answering questions 
about the invention of printing, the first 
printing with movable type, the origin of 
the alphabet, and the beginnings of paper- 
making the new book by Douglas C. 
McMurtrie is a godsend indeed. The book 
answers, comprehensively and authorita- 
tively, any but the most highly specialized 
questions on books and their makers. It 
covers the origin and history of the alpha- 
bet; the genesis of paper; scribes and books 
in manuscript; the invention of printing; 
type design and its development ; book illus- 
tration and decoration; bookbinding and 
the work of celebrated binders; the life and 
work of eminent printers such as Jenson, 
Aldus, Froben, de Colines, Plantin, Basker- 
ville, Didot, Bodoni, Benjamin Franklin, 
William Morris, and others down to Theo- 
dore L. De Vinne, whose work has made an 
impression on the development of typog- 
raphy; and finally, modern fine printing 
and its leading exponents. The actual proc- 
esses of book production are simply de- 
scribed. The volume closes with a discus- 
sion of principles governing the production 
of the ideal or “ golden ” book. 

As a source of such valuable information 
about printing and printers it fills a long- 
felt want; since 1810, when Isaiah Thomas 
published his “ History of Printing in Amer- 
ica” in two volumes, the printers of the 
United States have not been blessed with a 
book relating to the history of the industry 
showing more plainly the results of pains- 
taking research. As such we welcome the 
book as a valuable addition to our library 
and congratulate both author and publisher 
on their achievement. 

Tue GotpEN Book —the Story of Fine Books 
and Bookmaking, Past and Present. By Douglas C, 
McMurtrie. 408 pages, 634 by 914, with numerous 


illustrations and gold-stamped cloth binding. Pascal 
Covici, publisher, Chicago, $6. 
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Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing and allied industries will be published under this heading. 
Items for this department should reach us by the tenth day of the month. 


Worth-while Trade Education 


By HerBert KeERKOW 


HE actual publication of a book and 

the study of the various steps in this 
process form the basis of a course in graphic 
processes being given by the Fine Arts De- 
partment of New York University during 
the 1927 fall semester. Made _ possible 
through the codperative courtesy of leaders 
in the art of bookmaking, this class has 
attracted the large registration of sixty-five 
students made up of workers in printing 
shops, advertising agencies, typographers 
and publishing houses. Conducted by 
Frederic Goudy, the lectures present the 
various steps in bookmaking in theory and 
their actual application in the book that is 
being produced for the class at the plant of 
William Edwin Rudge. The John Day Com- 
pany, book publishers, selected the manu- 
script and is issuing the book as one of its 
regular list. 

The first lecture of the course was given 
by Richard Walsh of the John Day Com- 
pany, who described the process of select- 
ing a manuscript suitable for publication. 
After a reading of many possible manu- 
scripts his company decided that a publi- 
cation of some of the letters of one James 
Howell, Englishman of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, would offer a subject whose interpre- 
tation typographically would be interest- 
ing as well as whose sale to the book trade 
would bring a price sufficient to permit the 
designer, Mr. Goudy, and the printer, Mr. 
Rudge, to make a contribution of value to 
the printing art. The title of the book will 
be “ Certain Letters of James Howell ” and 
a copy will be given to each student at the 
end of the course. Size 6 by 9 inches, two 
colors on the title page —one throughout 
the text — the edition is to be limited to 800 
copies, at probably five dollars a copy. In 
order to illustrate the steps collateral with 
the publication of a book, the class will also 
take part in the designing and printing of the 
book jacket and mail advertising literature 
to be used in selling the book. In this way 
the processes of engraving (line, halftone, 
aquatone, and lithography) will be prac- 
tically demonstrated in the course. Mr. 
Walsh gave the students an insight into the 
economics of book publishing explaining 
the ratios of the cost to the publisher and 
the final cost to the public. On the basis of 
selling price Mr. Walsh set the costs that 
Mr. Goudy and Mr. Rudge were to meet in 
the publication of the book. 


In the second lecture Mr. Goudy dis- 
cussed letter and type design. He considered 
several types as possibilities for use in the 
book, selecting finally the one he considered 
as best expressive of the flavor of the time 
and circumstances of the subject matter of 
the book. Mr. Goudy also presented the 
various steps necessary to make type from 
the original drawings of the designer. 

Mr. Goudy in the third lecture considered 
the format of the book, explaining the 
requirements dictated by the necessity of 
keeping it in harmony with the spirit of 
the times of the book’s subject matter. For 
presentation at the next lecture of the class, 
Mr. Rudge’s shop was setting up from Mr. 
Goudy’s layout the title page and one page 
as a sample of the regular run of pages of 
the book. 

In the fourth lecture these sample pages 
were exhibited to the class and their dis- 
cussion was invited, which was quite lively 
because of the interest the course was arous- 
ing. Mr. Goudy, through the use of the 
various samples shown, explained how he 
had finally arrived at the design. A vote was 
taken as to which of the several suggested 
designs the class preferred. Incidental to the 
selection of the final format of the book, 
Mr. Goudy showed by lantern slides many 
samples of fine typography since the be- 
ginning of printing. Each specimen was 
discussed by Mr. Goudy. 

To help out, each of the students was to 
proofread a section of the book. To pre- 
pare them for this Mr. Goudy explained the 
highlights of proofreading in the following 
lecture. For neatness and accuracy a prize 
was offered; this prize was to be a signed 
copy of the Goudy “Alphabet,” designed, 
set, and printed by Frederic and Bertha 
Goudy at the Village Press. 

For the next lecture Edgar Bliss, pres- 
ident of the Worthy Paper Company Asso- 
ciation, was called upon to discuss the 
selection of paper and tell about the his- 
tory and manufacture of paper. Hadrian 
paper, made by Mr. Bliss’ mill, was selected 
as the paper to be used for the class book. 
Using the same ingredients that compose 
the machine-made paper the class book 
would be printed on, Mr. Bliss made by 
hand before the class a piece of paper for 
each student. Mr. Goudy and some of the 
students also tried their hands at paper 
making. 


Harry Groesbeck, Jr., of the Walker En- 
graving Company, discussed the making of 
engravings before the class in the next «r 
seventh lecture. Mr. Groesbeck used lan- 
tern slides to illustrate the various points 
he made. 

Arthur Allen in the next lecture went 
into the subject of printing inks and color. 
He drew attention to the necessity of using 
the correct ink for the paper by having the 
pressmen at Mr. Rudge’s plant make five 
samples: one with the correct ink but not 
enough impression, another with the correct 
ink and just the right impression, a third 
with too much vaseline in the ink, a fourth 
with too soft an impression, and a fifth 
flooded with ink. These were photostatically 
enlarged by Mr. Allen and illustrated quite 
decisively the importance of Mr. Allen’s 
warning. Mr. Allen, formerly sales man- 
ager for Ruxton inks, is now in_ business 
for himself as a specialist on color standards 
and uses. 

The later lectures and class meetings will 
be discussed in a coming issue of THE INLAND 
PrinTER. The undertaking is one of the big 
ones in the industry and it is worthy of the 
attention of all interested in printing. 


Typothetae Leaders to Lecture 

During the winter and early spring a 
series of fifteen lectures on printing and re- 
lated subjects will be given at the depart- 
ment of printing at the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, Pittsburgh. The complete 
schedule, as arranged by the department 
of education, is as follows: “ Printing as a 
Career,” George K. Hebb, Detroit; “ The 
Responsibility of the Master Printer,” A. L. 
Lewis, Toronto; “Selling Printing,” Frank 
J. Smith, Rochester; “ The Printers’ Finan- 
cial Problem,” George R. Keller, Detroit; 
“ Organization and Management,” Col. Ed- 
ward T. Miller, Chicago; “ The College 
Trained Man in the Printing Industry,” 
E. Lawrence Fell, Philadelphia; “ Printers 
— Past, Present, Future,” J. Horace McFar- 
land, Harrisburg; “ The History of Print- 
ing,” John Clyde Oswald, New York; 
“Printing as a Fine Art,” Harry L. Gage, 
New York; “The Engineering Phase of 
Printing,’ James Rudisill, York, Pennsyl- 
vania; “An Avenue to Service,” John C. 
Hill, Baltimore; “ Bookbinding,” E. W. 
Palmer, Kingsport; “ Lithographing,” L. S. 
Hawkins, New York; “ Photoengraving,” 
V. W. Hurst, Rochester, New York; “ Elec- 
trotyping,” E. G. J. Gratz, president Inter- 
national Electrotypers Association. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER 


What’s New This Month 


By Martin HEIR 





Under the heading above, brief mention will 
be made each month of new machinery, inven- 
tions, and labor-saving devices of interest to 
the printing trade. Inventors, manufacturers, 
and others are invited to send information re- 
garding new products to The Inland Printer 
Company, 632 Sherman street, Chicago. 








THE LARGE NUMBER of small cylinder 
presses being installed by printers every- 
where has created a demand for a small, 
speedy folding machine to handle the prod- 
uct from these presses. This has caused the 
Eclipse Folding Machine Company to bring 
out a new model folder, which they call 
the “Eclipse No. 9 Faster Folder.” This 
folder is a combination of two parallel folds 
followed by two folds at right angle, which 
makes it possible to handle all kinds of book 
and job folding from a four-page up to 
thirty-two-page signatures as well as letter 
and circular folding. 

While the No. 9 folder is supposed to han- 
dle from 4 by 5 to 14% by 19 inches in 
sheet size, it really takes a maximum of 
15 by 28% inches, thus making it possible, 
on account of its speed and flexibility, to 
fold work printed on some of the larger 
cylinder presses. 

On right-angle work the guaranteed speed 
of the new folder is 6,500 an hour. On one 


Eclipse No. 9 Folder 


or two parallel work the folded sheet is 
delivered into a separate, improved type 
creeper-conveyor delivery and can be han- 
dled at a speed of over 12,000 an hour. 


On Juty 19, 1927, George Pankuch, 
Cleveland, was granted a patent on the in- 
vention of a pot mouthpiece wiper for slug- 
casting machines, the object of the inven- 
tion being an automatic device for cleaning 
the face of the mouthpiece after each cast- 
ing. In practical operation the wiper will 
keep the face of the mouthpiece clean, so 
that there will be a minimum loss of metal 
due to leakage; loss of time occasioned by 
the stopping of the machine for cleaning 
the mouthpiece thus will be eliminated. The 
wiper is being marketed under the name of 
the Morline Automatic Mouthpiece Wiper, 
manufactured by a company of the same 
name at Cleveland. 


A NEW TYPE-METAL FLUX is announced 
by the United American Metals Corpora- 
tion. The most important feature claimed 
for the new flux, which is known as Flux 
Stanlite, is that it cleans and refines type 
metal without smoke or fumes. It is claimed 
that Flux Stanlite will thoroughly clean a 


ton of metal in ten minutes. The operation 
is simple. The flux is put up in small, sealed 
cartridges. A cartridge is stuck on a refining 
rod and plunged into the metal. Immedi- 
ately the metal boils. The chemicals in the 
cartridge are the same as are used in the 
company’s plants to refine alloys. 


THe MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
has recently placed on the market an im- 
proved metal feeder for the linotype ma- 
chine. It consists of three parts, a pot cover, 





The Mergenthaler Metal Feeder 


ingot tube, and a trip arm. The feeder is 
operated on the gravity principle; the 
weight of the ingot and the movement of 
the pot into casting position serves to ac- 
tuate it. As will be seen in the illustration, 
the metal ingot is notched; the lower notch 
rests on a latch which is released for each 
casting movement of the pot, thus sending 
enough metal into the pot for the new line. 


What of 1928! 


“Just what the year 1928 will bring to 
the printing industry is going to be largely 
determined on what happens in Washing- 
ton during January and February,” said 
Homer J. Buckley a day or so before 
Christmas. Mr. Buckley is president of the 
National Council of Business Mail Users 
and of the Direct-Mail Advertising Associa- 
tion, and what he says is to the point. 

“Equitable postal legislation is sorely 
needed to restore printing volume and pros- 
perity to the printers of the country. 

“ For two years the printers have carried 
the burden —and consequent loss in busi- 
ness — of excessive postal rates which their 
customers could not assume and get by with 
results and high selling costs. The printers 
have had to stand by and suffer, and the 
evidence is found in the post office depart- 
ment figures for the past year, showing 
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942,000,000 less number of third-class mail- 
ing pieces going through the post office. 
These figures are tragic testimony, showing 
the reduction in presswork, paper, ink, en- 
velopes, and other materials of the printing 
trade, and the resulting loss of revenue and 
profit to the printers of the country. Third- 
class mail is the postal classification of the 
printers. When the public uses third-class 
mail in large volume, the printers are pros- 
perous. When the volume declines, the print- 
ing business is in bad shape. 

“Let’s fight to bring back prosperity to 
the printers in 1928 by urging congress to 
restore the old 1924 rates—one cent for 
each two ounces of third-class mail — with- 
out compromise. 

“Don’t be fooled by the usual January 
first newspaper prosperity talk, which is 
mostly ‘ blaa.’ The printers have one very 
definite way to prosperity in 1928; namely, 
make it possible for more of your customers 
to use more printing by providing for them 
an economical method of distribution of 
printing. The only answer to this is lower 
postage rates —as has been clearly proven in 
the sad experience of the past two years. 

“What are the printers of the country 
going to do about it — fold their hands and 
give a silent prayer of hope that something 
will be done? No —that’s not the way to 
get results. 

“ Now is the time for action. Each local 
printing association should vigorously and 
effectively make its demands known to 
the local congressmen and senators, even if 
it is necessary to send a special delegation to 
Washington.” 


An Interesting Christmas Card 

Among the unusual and interesting greet- 
ing cards displayed for sale this Christmas 
season is one having a window of transpar- 
ent cellophane through which is to be seen 
a dainty and colorful picture of a winter 
scene. The card itself is a sheet of soft tan 
deckle edged paper folded twice to make a 
booklet, the top of which is uncut. The 
front two pages are died out to form the 
oblong window and the transparent mate- 
rial upon which the tiny silhouettes of men 
in old English costumes and Yule trees 
appear in black fits into the space. They are 
arranged in such a manner as to bring them 
into relief in the proper places against the 
scene which is printed on the third sheet in 
the season’s colors. A gold border and let- 
tering of the holiday greetings add a dis- 
tinctive touch to this novel card. 


New Intertype Text Book 

The Intertype Corporation announces 
that its experts have been working for 
several months on the preparation of a book 
of instructions on the operation and main- 
tenance of the intertype. The book is being 
prepared with the codperation of several 
men who have had a lifetime experience in 
the building, erection, repairing, and oper- 
ation of intertypes. The book will contain 
nearly one hundred illustrations, and from 
descriptions secured should be a most val- 
uable aid in the proper care of a machine. 
The exact publication date has not been 
announced, but undoubtedly is several 
weeks away. 
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What Paper Manufacturers Are Doing 


Tue KimsBerty-CLark Company has is- 
sued a booklet called “ The A B C of Rota- 
gravure,” giving a clear and concise descrip- 
tion of what rotagravure printing is and 
how it should be used to best advantage. 
A valuable book that may be obtained for 
the asking. Write the company at Neenah, 
Wisconsin, for a copy. 

Tue FatuLtaH Paper Company has re- 
cently provided a handy sample box for the 
display of Falpaco coated cardboards. The 
box is sized for convenient filing or handy 
desk display. Inside the cover is complete 
information regarding stock sizes, coatings, 
colors, and thicknesses. A request on a post 
card will bring you the box filled with sam- 
ples. The address of the company is Wool- 
worth Building, New York city. 

WE ALL KNow that the best papers are 
made from rags, but we may not know why. 
It is this problem that is being explained by 
Arthur E. Andrews in a book called “ Rags,” 
recently arriving from the publishers. The 
book gives a full and complete explanation 
why rag papers are good papers. It was 
sponsored by twenty-nine manufacturers of 
rag papers and may be obtained free of 
charge from your paper jobber. 

THe Wuitinc-PLoverR PAPER COMPANY 
has recently issued a beautiful illustrated 
book, ‘“ The Manufacture and Use of Bond 
Papers,” in which a clear and accurate 
resumé of the business of papermaking is 
given. The booklet begins with the origin 
and early history of paper, first materials 
used, and the early methods of papermak- 
ing; then follows a description of bond 
paper and how it is made, describing in 
detail the different operations and why they 
are necessary. To read the book is almost 
as interesting as a trip through a paper mill. 
It is distributed free of charge by the pub- 
lishers, Stevens Point, Wisconsin. 


An Attractive Exhibit 


Tue HAMMERMILL Paper Company, al- 
ways on the alert for improving the print- 
er’s business, has issued Report I in the 
Hammermill Survey of Business Practices. 
This report is devoted to the safeguarding 
of managerial time and is based on studies 
by the research staff of the Business Train- 
ing Corporation. The report is one of a 
series dealing with some of the fundamental 
problems common to all kinds of business. 
There are seven other reports under prep- 
aration. The statements and recommenda- 
tions in them are sound and practical. 


Cheap Printing Versus Good Printing 

William Strain & Sons, Limited, Belfast, 
Ireland, are printers of high-grade booklets, 
catalogues, broadsides, etc.; they also print 
a house-organ called The Monthly State- 
ment. Although this usually is a beautifully 
printed and well made up house-organ, the 
November issue was printed on news-print 
from worn-out type. Composition and 
presswork were about as bad as they could 
be made; the color combination screamed. 
On the next to the last page the explana- 
tion was given, as follows: 

“You have noticed that the Statement 
looks different this month. Some of our 
customers are so keen on cheap printing 
that we have thought it well to give an 
example of what cheap printing looks like. 
Not all cheap printing looks as bad as this 
of course, for we have crammed in all the 
cheapness we can think of. We often see 
expensive paper thrown away owing, to the 
use of poor ink, or good ink, and work- 
manship, spoiled by cheap or worn out 
blocks. In this horrible example we have 
shown you, ugly old-fashioned type, bad 
paper, cheap ink and rotten workmanship. 
This horror costs just as much to send 
through the post as good work, and think 
of the impression it has made on you. If 
you send out cheap printing, even though 
it is not as bad as this, you are definitely 


The illustration above is a photographic reproduction of the booth of the Paper Mills’ Company, Chicago, at 

the exhibition held in connection with the direct-mail advertising convention at the Hotel Stevens, Chicago, 

in October last. Numerous suggestions for advertisers were on display, mostly as parts of successful adver- 
tising campaigns through the distinctive paper stocks carried by the company. 
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lowering the standard of your firm in the 
eyes of your customers and prospective cus- 
tomers. If your printing looks ‘ cotton’ who 
will believe your goods are ‘ cambric’ ?” 

It is a clever scheme which we believe wil] 
open the eyes of some of the Irishmen who 
are looking for cheap printing. Perhaps it 
also could be applied with equal effective- 
ness among us here in this country. 


Standard Contract Form 


The college annual printers have for some 
time been working on a standard estimate 
and contract form, or an “Estimate and 
Schedule of Rates and Prices,” which will 
enable the printer to furnish his customer 
complete, easily understood information on 
the work to be produced. Last month Pres- 
ident W. L. Schilling, of the college annual 
departmental of the U. T. A., submitted in 
outline of such a form to two special cor- 
mittees, one composed of printers, the other 
of men from various colleges which publish 
year books. Both committees are expected 
to report to Mr. Schilling in an early pzrt 
of the new year. Upon receipt of the reports 
from the committees recommended changes 
in the forms will be made, and all mem- 
bers of the college annual departmental will 
be furnished copies for their own use. 


The Beauties of New Zealand 

We recently received from Simpson & 
Williams, Limited, Christchurch, New Zea- 
land, a publication entitled “ The Dominion 
of New Zealand,” which in text and illus- 
tration admirably sets forth the beauties 
and comfort of the big island in the south 
Pacific Ocean. Primarily the publication js 
designed to serve as propaganda for New 
Zealand and is for overseas circulation 
mainly. The book is a good sample of the 
printer’s art, with four-color cover and nu- 
merous halftone illustrations. In a letter to 
THE INLAND PRINTER the publishers state: 
“The paper used throughout is Warren’s 
Silkote, ninety pounds to the thousand 
sheets D. Crown, and we were entirely 
pleased with it. We believe ourselves to be 
the pioneer users of this paper for publica- 
tion work in New Zealand.” 


Book Illustrations on Exhibit 

The American Institute of Graphic Arts 
is exhibiting in New York about sixty books 
intended to show tendencies in American 
book illustration. The catalogue introduc- 
tion to the show states: “ The old practice 
in America of illustrating novels with real- 
istic halftone page inserts is now happily 
gone.” This statement was contradicted by 
the exhibition itself, for the best book illus- 
trations shown were those of Mead Schaef- 
fer and N. C. Wyeth, and these were full- 
page halftone inserts in colors. An interest- 
ing feature of the meeting, which opened the 
exhibition, was the address by James Bren- 
dan Connolly, the author of “ The Book of 
Gloucester Fishermen”; he was followed 
by Henry O’Connor, the illustrator of the 
book; by Richard Walsh of the John Day 
Company, the publisher, and Miss Mary 
McRae McLucas, the typographer of the 
work. Mr. Connolly’s inimitable stories of 
the deep-sea sailor made the meeting a 
memorable one.— S. H. Horcan. 
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Our Magnificent Christmas Gift 
Roy T. Porte, the erstwhile world trotter, 
surprised the whole INLAND PRINTER “gang” 
with a most magnificent Christmas gift in 
the form of a bronze bust of Johann Guten- 
berg. Let’s quote Mr. Porte’s own letter: 


Mer. Harry HILLMAN 
AND THE INLAND PRINTER “ GANG ” 

Greetings to you on this Christmas day! 
May the inspiration of this likeness of Jo- 
hann Gutenberg be with you for all time — 

Ever to hold high the great standards 
of the art of printing as so ably exemplified 
by his remarkable book, the Forty-two Line 
Bible produced in 1450, today a wonderful 
example of the art of printing; 

Always to uphold the dignity of the 
trade of printing and all its mechanical 
tools and equipment to further the art of 
printing ; 

And last, but not least, forever to stand 
for best ethics and practices in the business 
of printing, ever remembering that “ print- 
ing is the inseparable companion of achieve- 
ment” and as such is the greatest of all 
arts, trades, and businesses in the world. 

To you, my friend, and your helpers, for 
the encouragement you have given me in 
past years, I present this bronze bust of 
Johann Gutenberg, cast by A. C. Moulton, 
of Salt Lake City, from a statue sculp- 
tured by the hands of Alfred H. Wilkinson, 
of the Royal Academy of Arts of England, 
being the best exemplification of Gutenberg 
that I could find. 

Yours in all sincerity, 
Roy T. Porte. 


Office Corrections as Chargeable Time 

At the September meeting of the cost 
commission of the United Typothetae of 
America the question whether the present 
inclusion of office corrections as chargeable 
time in the cost system is causing decrease 
in profits was discussed and referred to the 
department of finance and accounting for 
further information. The director of the 
department of finance and accounting there- 
fore is attempting to collect necessary data 
from the industry. To this end a question- 
naire has been sent out to determine the 
best practice and method for handling hand 
office corrections in cost finding, so that 
there will be no lack of recovery from the 
customer. A summary and digest of the re- 
plies will be made and then submitted to 
the cost commission for review. 


Well, they are not exactly cowboys dressed up for 
an evening party with the ladies, but you must 
admit they do look like they might be ready to ride 
a horse. Labor union men will recognize these as 
Frank Morrison, Washington, secretary of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, and Charles Howard, In- 
dianapolis, president of the International Typo- 
graphical Union. On their visit to Fort Worth, cow- 
town of Texas, last fall, each was presented with a 
five-gallon Stetson hat by Amon G. Carter, pub- 
lisher of the Fort Worth Star-Telegram. That’s 
the reason for the cowboy look. 
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To Junk Old Machinery 

The Minneapolis Typothetae at its No- 
vember meeting voted a fund of five thou- 
sand dollars for the purpose of scrapping 
obsolete machinery. The plan has been 
under consideration for some time as a 
remedy for the bedroom shop and cheap 
printing evils. Among other matters dis- 
cussed were the question of providing addi- 
tional equipment for Dunwoody Institute 
and a proposal to raise a fund of five thou- 
sand dollars a year for the purpose of ad- 
vertising Minneapolis as the printing center 
of the Northwest. Both matters met with 
approval and were referred to special com- 
mittees appointed by President Buckbee. 


Milwaukee Typothetae’s New President 

Paul C. Treviranus, secretary and treas- 
urer of the Trade Press Publishing Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, was elected president of 
the Milwaukee Typothetae at the annual 
meeting held November 25. Mr. Treviranus 
has served the Milwaukee group for five 
years as a director and for two years as 
vice-president. His election as president of 
the Milwaukee Typothetae comes as a rec- 
ognition of Mr. Treviranus’ continual efforts 
in behalf of the Milwaukee printing and 














Paul C. Treviranus 


composition trade and his wide experience 
and acquaintance in the national newspaper 
and printing field gained through his work 
on the National Printer-Journalist. 


The Washington Craftsmen’s Program 


How well the Washington Club of Print- 
ing House Craftsmen is living up to its 
motto, “Share Your Knowledge,” is evi- 
denced by its educational program of 
monthly lectures for this season. In October 
it shared with the Baltimore club in an 
address by that master printer, August 
Dietz, Richmond, Virginia, on “ The Vari- 
ous Processes of the Graphic Arts Known 
to Man”; in November they heard Harry 
Porter talk about offset printing; “ The 
Romance of Printing,” by Rev. James 
Shera Montgomery, was the subject for 
November, and “ Electrotyping Processes,” 
by J. Home Winkler, for December; then 
follows: “Shop Demonstration of Offset 
Printing,” by Maj. W. W. Kirby; “ General 
Printing Facts,’ by Chris. Steidenger; 
“Typography,” by C. C. Cottrell. George 
Kennedy, president of the Washington 
Typothetae, is down for the May address. 
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Chandler & Price Open Chicago Branch 


The Chandler & Price Company, well 
known maker of the C. & P. Gordons and 


Frank F. Novy 


the Craftsman units of automatic cylinders 
and cutters, has opened a branch office at 
553 South Clark street, Chicago, where a 
full line of C. & P. products will be exhibited 
and demonstrated. Frank F. Novy has been 
appointed manager. Mr. Novy has for 
twenty-five years been identified with the 
printing machinery and supply trade in dif- 
ferent capacities. For the past fifteen months 
he has been the Chicago representative of 
the Chandler & Price Company. 


Johnson to Direct Printing School 

John W. Baker, chairman of the commit- 
tee on education of the New York State 
Publishers Association, has announced the 
appointment of Don A. Johnson of Buffalo 
as director of the Empire State School of 
Printing, Ithaca, to succeed Ross W. Kel- 
logg, who resigned to reénter active news- 
paper work. Mr. Johnson is a practical 
printer, an expert linotype machinist and 
operator. For many years he has been asso- 
ciated with the Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company, recently as salesman in New 
York state territory. 

The Empire State School of Printing was 
founded in March, 1922, by the New York 
State Publishers Association. The school is 
located at 311 East Seneca street, Ithaca. 
It has complete equipment for the teaching 
courses in printing and machine composition 
and mechanism. It has trained nearly two 
hundred young men and women for posi- 
tions in the trades. 


Course in Fine Typography 

A course in fine typography will be given 
this winter at the Newberry library, Chi- 
cago, under the auspices of the Society of 
Typographic Arts. Admission to the course 
will be free to all who are interested in 
typography; compositors, layout men, and 
members of advertising staffs are especially 
invited to attend. 

The course will be as practical as possible, 
with the aim of making it helpful to stu- 
dents in their everyday work, but one or 
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more lectures will necessarily deal with the 
theoretical and historical background of the 
subject. 

Where illustrative material is required it 
will be provided from the ample resources 
of the Wing Foundation of the Newberry 
library. The course will be under the direc- 
tion of Douglas C. McMurtrie, chairman of 
the committee on educational activities for 
the society, assisted by many other men of 
standing in the typographic field. Eminent 
authorities will lecture on special branches 
of typography. 

In giving this course without attendance 
fee, the Society of Typographic Arts offers 
it as a contribution toward advancing local 
standards in the practice of typography. 

At the first class meeting, Monday eve- 
ning, December 12, more than two hundred 
young men were in attendance. Mr. McMur- 
trie is an interesting and efficient instructor. 


N.E. A. Calls for Help 

After months of intensive preliminary 
work the National Editorial Association 
has built up a legislative organization in 
practically every congressional district of 
the country. It consists of a chairman who 
is assisted by a number of fellow publishers 
and printers in his district who are charged 
with the responsibility of obtaining definite 
commitments from members of congress to 
support bills sponsored by tHe National Edi- 
torial Association for the restriction of gov- 
ernment competition in the printing of spe- 
cial request addresses on stamped envelopes. 
The bill as drafted by legislative experts in 
the senate and house will become effective 
December 31, 1928, when the present con- 
tract between the post office department 
and the Middle West Supply Company 
automatically expires. The bill, if passed, 
will not prevent the government from man- 
ufacturing plain stamped envelopes or sell- 
ing stamped envelopes with the skeleton 
corner card. It is designed to prevent only 
“special request return addresses,” or in 
other words to restrict the government from 
merchandising printing at prices with which 
private enterprises can not compete. 


Printers Do Advertise 
The charge is made frequently that the 
printer is a poor advertiser and, unfortu- 
nately, it is one that is too easily proven. 
But there is at least one exception to the 
rule —the Stovel Company, Limited, Win- 
nipeg, Canada. This company of up-to-date 
printers presented themselves to the Winni- 
peg community with a double-page spread 
in the Winnipeg Free Press Evening Bulletin 
for Saturday, November 26, and likewise in 
the Winnipeg Evening Tribune for Tuesday, 
December 6. We sincerely hope that the 

investment will prove profitable. 


It’s a Beautiful Publication 

Westvaco Inspirations for Printers, No. 
79, just published by the West Virginia 
Pulp and Paper Company, is a “ dream” 
from cover to cover. It contains a number 
of beautiful color schemes and other val- 
uable suggestions for the wide-awake 
printer. If you are not on the mailing list 
for this publication you are missing some- 
thing. It is free for the asking. Get it! 
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The American Vocational Association 

A new organization, known as the Ameri- 
can Vocational Association, met in Los 
Angeles on December 17, 19, and 20 for its 
second annual convention. This organiza- 
tion, although new in name, is old in spirit, 
since it results from the amalgamation of 
the Vocational Education Association of the 
Middle West and the National Society for 
Vocational Education. Its membership con- 
sists of those interested in the vast change 
that has come over modern education 
wherein the need for a training for life 
employment has been recognized. It repre- 
sents all of those interested in trade and 
industrial education, home economics edu- 
cation, manual arts education, foreman 
training, retail store training, vocational 
rehabilitation, vocational guidance, etc. 

It is not only a national organization, 
but an international one. Speakers were 
present representing the departments of 
education of both Canada and Mexico. Edu- 
cational experts and industrial representa- 
tives met upon the same floor and discussed 
problems of common interest in the field of 
education for the worker. 


‘Achievement’? a Great Work 

As we go to press with the last form of 
Tue INLAND PRINTER for January, we are 
presented with a copy of “Achievement in 
Photoengraving and Letterpress Printing, 
1927,” the great book to which the Ameri- 
can Photo-Engravers Association, under the 
leadership of Louis Flader, commissioner of 
the association, has given a year or more 
of devoted attention. It is a safe statement 
that nothing of the kind — nothing so elab- 
orate in the line of showing achievement 
of the photoengraving industry — has ever 
been produced. A full review of the book 
will be given by our Mr. Horgan in the 
February issue of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
This preliminary notice is only for the pur- 
pose of telling our readers that the book 
is out and on the market. 


The Proofreader’s Friend 

Above is illustrated a proofreader’s adjustable in- 
clined board, 9 by 14 inches in size, fastened by 
hinges to another hinged board or support, which 
engages small blocks of wood at sides of frame at 
certain intervals, by which the board can be ad- 
justed at several angles to suit the user. If desired, 
the hinged support can be folded up to underside 
of board, permitting the closing of the device at 
night, thus keeping intact the things usually pos- 
sessed and valued by readers. Across the face of the 
board an elastic band can be stretched, which may 
be raised or lowered to any desired position. This 
band serves to hold the proof lightly yet securely 
in place, so that it can easily be pushed up under 
the band, a line at a time, enabling the reader to 
concentrate eye and mind upon that particular line, 
thus securing greater accuracy and speed. Appar- 
ently the use of this board will go far toward elimi- 
nating the danger of becoming round-shouldered and 
at the same time permit the lungs to function to 
their full capacity. C. A. FRatLey. 

8227 Sixty-first avenue, Elmhurst, New York. 
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How to Sell Printing 

In our book review department in Tue 
INLAND PrintTER for November we called 
attention to “ Printing Salesmanship,” by 
Edward P. Mickel, a study course in twelve 
parts by which the printer salesman by 
home or correspondence study may master 
the fundamental principles of selling. As we 
understand it, the course is now ready for 
enrollment of students, as classes start with 
the beginning of the year. “ Dad” Mickel 
has devoted the better part of his life to 
the improvement of the printing industry, 
preaching the gospel of codperation and 
organization from one end of the country 
to the other. No better man than he could 
be found for the training of printer sales- 
men in correct principles of salesmanship 
and the ethics of the business. 


CRY 
Tidbits of the Trade 


THE WHITNEY Paper CoMPANY, of Wich- 
ita, Kansas, has been appointed the agent in 
that territory for Brown’s Linen Ledger 
permanent record paper. 


Harry A. SEATON, who has been sales 
manager of the Kimble Electric Company 
since 1919, has resigned his position and 
will become associated with the Chandler & 
Price Company at its Chicago branch. 


Tue HAMMERMILL Paper CoMPANy an- 
nounces the appointment of the Colorado 
Paper Company, Pueblo, Colorado, a branch 
of the Carter, Rice & Carpenter Paper 
Company, Denver, Colorado, as a Hammer- 
mill agent in that district. 


HERMAN T. MossBerc, former superin- 
tendent of the lithographing department of 
R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company, Chicago, 
recently became general superintendent of 
the plant of L. P. Hardy Company, print- 
ers and lithographers, at South Bend, Indi- 
ana. R. W. Bodell, also from Donnelley’s, 
likewise joined the South Bend firm. 


Tue Engraved Stationery Manufacturers’ 
Association is the new name of the organ- 
ization formerly known as Engravographia. 
It covers the industry of the steel and cop- 
perplate engravers; in other words, the 
manufacturers of engraved stationery. Its 
headquarters is in the Fisk Building, Broad- 
way and Fifty-seventh street, New York. 


ANNOUNCEMENT is made by W. H. F. 
Thompson, president and general manager 
of the Monomelt Company of Minneapolis, 
of the appointment of Frank F. Hartlage, 
West Haven, Connecticut, to represent the 
Monomelt Company in New England. Mr. 
Hartlage was previously associated with the 
intertype company and the linotype com- 
pany in the New England territory. He 
will work in association with R. E. John- 
son, district manager of the Monomelt 
Company in New York city. Mr. Hartlage 
is an authority on typesetting machines and 
is well known to the trade from his associa- 
tion of many years with the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company as well as the Intertype 
Corporation. 
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Tue INLAND PRINTER is issued promptly on the first of each month. It 
aims to furnish the latest and most authoritative information on all matters 
relating to the printing trades and allied industries. Contributions are solicited 
and prompt remittance made for all acceptable matter. 

Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations; Associated Business Papers, Inc.; 
National Editorial Association; Graphic Arts Association Departmental of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the World; New York Employing Printers’ 
Association ; New York Printers’ Supply Salesmen’s Guild; Printers’ Supply- 
men’s Guild of Chicago; Chicago Association of Commerce; Chicago Business 
Papers Association. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

One year, $4.00; six months, $2.00; payable always in advance. Sample 
copies, 40 cents; none free. 

SupscRIPTIONS may be sent by express, draft, money order or registered letter. 
Make all remittances payable to The Inland Printer Company. 

When Subscriptions Expire the magazine is discontinued unless a renewal 
is received previous to the publication of the following issue. Subscribers 
will avoid any delay in the receipt of the first copy of their renewal by 
remitting promptly. 

Foreign Subscriptions.— To Canada, postage prepaid, four dollars and 
fifty cents; to all countries within the postal union, postage prepaid, five 
dollars per annum in advance. Make foreign money orders payable to 
The Inland Printer Company. No foreign postage stamps accepted. 

ImporTANT.— Foreign money orders received in the United States do not bear 
the name of the sender. Foreign subscribers should be careful to send letters 
of advice at same time remittance is sent, to insure proper credit. 





Single copies may be obtained from all news dealers and typefounders 
throughout the United States and Canada, and subscriptions may be made 
through the same agencies. 

Patrons will confer a favor by sending us the names of responsible news 
dealers who do not keep it on sale. 





ADVERTISING RATES 
Furnished on application, The value of THE INLAND PRINTER as an adver- 
tising medium is unquestioned. The character of the advertisements now in its 
columns, and the number of them, tell the whole story. Circulation considered, 
it is the cheapest trade journal in the United States to advertise in. Advertise- 
ments to secure insertion in the issue of any month should reach this office 
not later than the fifteenth of the month preceding. 





In order to protect the interests of purchasers, advertisers of novelties, 
advertising devices, and all cash-with-order goods are required to satisfy the 
management of this journal of their intention to fulfil honestly the offers in 
their advertisements, and to that end samples of the thing or things advertised 
must accompany the application for advertising space. 

Tue INLAND PRINTER reserves the right to reject any advertisements for 
cause. 





FOREIGN AGENTS 
RarrHpy, LAWRENCE & Co. (Limited), De Montfort Press, Leicester, England. 
Rairupy, Lawrence & Co. (Limited), Thanet House, 231 Strand, London, 
W. C., England. 
Penrose & Co., Farringdon Road, London, E. C., England. 
= i & Sons, Cannon House, Breams buildings, London, E. C., 
england. 
Atex. Cowan & Sons (Limited), General Agents, Melbourne, Sydney and 
Adelaide, Australia. 
ox. Cowan & Sons (Limited), Wellington, New Zealand. 
. Wm BLE & Co., 87 Clarence street, Sydney, N. S. W. 
i t ALMELS, 150 Boulevard du Montparnasse, Paris, France. 
JouN Dickinson & Co, (Limited), Cape Town, Durban and Johannesburg, 
South Africa. 
A. OupsHooRN, 23 Avenue de Gravelle, Charenton, France. 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices for this department: Under heading ‘‘ Situations Wanted,’’ 50 cents 
per line; minimum $1.00. Under all other headings, price 75 cents per line; 
minimum $1.50. Count ten words to the line. Address to be counted. Price the 
same whether one or more insertions are taken. Cash must accompany order. 
The insertion of ads. received in Chicago later than the fifteenth of month 
preceding publication not guaranteed. We can not send copies of THe INLAND 
— Free to classified advertisers. Remit 40 cents additional if copy is 

esir 











BOOKS AND SYSTEMS 


BOOKS AND SYSTEMS for printers and publishers. Complete, illustrated 
catalogue free. PORTE PUBLISHING CO., Salt Lake City, Utah. 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


OFFICIAL NOTICE —In compliance with Section 22 (b), Constitution, 
Laws and By-laws of the Sovereign Camp of the Woodmen of the World, 
proposals to print and deliver at its office in Omaha, Neb., blanks, blank books, 
stationery, advertising leaflets, constitutions, laws and by- laws, receipts, blank 
applications, etc., as needed during the period from January 1, 1928, to De- 
cember 31, 1928, are rig Specifications and conditions will be furnished 
on application to W. Fraser, Sovereign Commander, and John T. Yates, 
Sovereign Clerk, W. oO. W. Building, Omaha, Neb., and will be submitted at 
the meeting in February, 1928, of the Sovereign Executive Council, it being 
understood that should any or all of the bids a a be unsatisfactory, they 
may be rejected and proposals again invited. W. A. FRASER, JOHN T. 
YATES, Supply Committee, Sovereign Camp of the Woodmen of the World, 
Omaha, Neb. 
FOR EXCHANGE, account consolidation, Monotype type and rule caster, dis- 


play molds and 18 fonts Cheltenham mats, 18 to 36 point; guaranteed con- 
dition, used very little. Want Ludlow. PROGRESS BULLETIN, Pomona, Cal. 














FOR SALE 


BABCOCK OPTIMUS, bed size 29 by_ 41, with Dexter combing pile feeder; 

Babcock, bed size 33 by 46, with Cross continuous feeder; Miehle No. 3, 
bed size 33 by 46, excellent condition, big saving over a new machine; two 
pony Miehles, bed size 26 by 34, late 'style; Seybold Dayton 44-inch; Dexter 
cutter, 50-inch; Seybold Holyoke, 34-inch, with automatic clamp; Kelly B 
presses; Miller’ High- Speed, practically new, with D. C. motor equipment; 
Miller saw-trimmer; proof press and type cabinets. NORTHERN MACHINE 
WORKS, S. E. corner Marshall and Jefferson streets, Philadelphia. 








FOR SALE — One Hoe Perfecting offset press, 45 by 65, two-color one side, 

one color the other side, thoroughly rebuilt by us and "guaranteed; may be 
seen on floor; price less than half first cost. MASON & MOORE, 28-30 East 
4th street, New York city. 


FOR SALE — We offer used Kidder roll feed bed and platen and rotary presses 

of various styles and sizes; your inquiries solicited. GIBBS-BROWER 
as 261 Broadway, New York city; 166 West Jackson boulevard, 
Chicago. 


FOR SALE — One 11 by 17 Miller Master-speed jobber ‘‘ Greyhound ”’ with 
heater attached; in perfect running condition; less than 2 years old; can 
be seen in operation any time. ALMARCO PRINTING CO., Geneva, N. Y. 


COMBINATION LINOTYPE SCHOOL and composition business for sale; 
$1,500 will handle; plenty of composition to keep going, two machines; 
has been good money- -maker. Best of reasons for selling. J 774. 

















HARRIS AUTOMATIC printing presses, all models and sizes, single and_ two 
color, rebuilt and guaranteed; prompt delivery, fair prices. KONECKY 
BROS., 252 Pennsylvania avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY — New model National book sewing ma- 
chines; also rebuilt machines. Write for ees. JOSEPH E. SMYTH 
CO., 130-134 N. Campbell avenue, Chicago, I 





FOR SALE — Complete set of Penrose’s Annual, Volume 1 to current number; 
all in first-class condition. GEORGE E. RAUEN, 7723 Euclid avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 


M-24 Multi-color complete with feeder and motor equipment. NORTHERN 
MACHINE WORKS, S. E. cor. Marshall and Jefferson streets, Philadelphia. 


FOR SALE — Harris single color S-1 16 by 20 Sig ag may press; overhauled; 
price $1,250. WM. GEGENHEIMER, Baldwin, L. I., New York. 


FOR SALE — 44-inch Seybold ‘‘ Twentieth Century ” paper cutter. J 599. 

















HELP WANTED 





Composing Room 





MONOTYPE LINE GAUGES from 6 to 12 set, inclusive; every operator 
needs one; price $1.50 the set. MONO-LINO TYPESETTING CO., Du- 
quesne court, Pittsburgh, Pa 
WANTED —All-around job printer who can specialize in high-class typogra- 
- phy; non-union. Send two references with answer. BOX 2153, Spokane, 
ash. 














Megill’s Patent 


Reg. U.S, Pat. Office 








QUICK ON. The universally popular 
Gauge Pin. $1.80 dozen. 








SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS Megill’s Gauge Pins 


for Job Presses 
Accurate and uniform. We make a large variety. Insist 
on Megill’s products. Dealers or direct. Circular on request 
THE EDWARD L. MEGILL COMPANY 
Established 1870 
761-763 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Megill’s Patent 


DOUBLE-GRIP GAUGES 
Reg.U, S, Pat. Office 








VISE GRIP. For any job, heavy stock 
or long runs. $2.50 set of 3. 
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Managers and Superintendents 





SUPERINTENDENT WANTED — A modern printing plant, one of the large 

ones of the Southwest, doing general commercial, catalogue, bank printing, 
lithographing, bookbinding, etc., is seeking a superintendent; must be practical 
and capable of getting production, quality and quantity in all departments. 
Give full information where employed, references, experience, salary, age, etc. 





Printers’ Mechanic 





PRINTERS’ MECHANIC — Permanent position; excellent opportunity for 
man of proper experience; references required. THE TURNER TYPE 
FOUNDERS CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 





Salesmen 





WANTED — REPRESENTATIVES by large manufacturer of loose leaf ac- 

counting forms, manifolding books and sets, lithographed business and bank 
stationery, bookkeeping machine cards, sheets, etc.; a complete line selling 
direct to user; protected territory; full commission paid weekly; real oppor- 
tunity for man experienced in these or similar lines. Applications held strictly 
confidential. J 647. 





SALESMAN — Experienced man to sell printing ink in Chicago and adjacent 
territory, for old-established house; wonderful opportunity for right man; 
would consider one now selling paper, machinery, etc. J 773. 
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SITUATION WANTED — EXECUTIVE, either as manager or superinten- 

dent; successful organizer, thoroughly familiar with all details of letterpress 
and offset; versed in selling methods, layouts, estimating, costs and production; 
best of references. J 778. 


SITUATION WANTED — Offset printing executive; 30 years’ experience; 

mature judgment; production manager; can install department, estimate 
output, deliver peak production; can hire right men and manage; reliable, in. 
telligent, resourceful. J 776 








Foremen 


ROTARY FOREMAN — Man of exceptional experience on all makes of 
presses; thoroughly experienced in the very latest up-to-date makeready 
methods and expert on running troubles. J 779. 








Managers and Superintendents 





AN EXECUTIVE of proven ability, who has secured national recognition for 

the output of several well rated printing plants, is now negotiating for his 
release, as manager of production, with an eastern house; will be open to 
accept composing room foremanship or plant superintendency in Middle or 
South West, Feb. 1, 1928; knows every angle of quality production on a profit- 
able basis, estimating, layout, cast-up, line-up and O. K. first to final; and, 
particularly, efficient and profitable management of employees in all depart- 
ments; salary must be in keeping with prevailing compensation in your local- 
ity for similar responsibility; open shop preferred. J 691. 








INFORMATION WANTED 


MR. HENRY SMITH, please communicate with Miss Goldie Webster at 6615 
Fairfield avenue, Chicago, Ill. Would like to hear from you. 











INSTRUCTION 


INTERTYPE-LINOTYPE INSTRUCTION — Learn to operate Milo Ben- 

nett’s way; keyboard and lessons for home study or six weeks at practical 
school in Toledo at trifling cost. We sell Sinclair’s book on Mechanism of Inter- 
types and Linotypes; whatever machines are in use, Bennett’s system in con- 
junction with Sinclair’s book saves hundreds of dollars; every man connected 
with Bennett’s school is a world-beater. Write for literature of almost unbe- 
lievable results obtained through study of Bennett’s system. MILO BEN- 
NETT’S INTERTYPE SCHOOL, Toledo, Ohio. 


LINOTYPE INSTRUCTION — Largest linotype school in the country; estab- 

lished 20 years; thousands have attended; the fastest, easiest method of 
operating; series of lesson sheets; careful individual instruction; favorite school 
for printers for years; five weeks, $100. Inspection invited. EMPIRE SCHOOL, 
206 East 19th street, New York city; telephone: Gramercy 5733. 











LINOTYPE OPERATORS trained by world’s greatest system. Our highly effi- 

cient graduates earn up to $60 weekly. Large demand for good men and 
women operators. Six to 12 weeks in our practical school makes you speedy and 
accurate. We assist graduates to positions. Free literature. FREMONT LINO- 
TECH. SCHOOL, 118 N. Sixth street, Terre Haute, Ind. 


MANAGER OR SUPERINTENDENT — Thoroughly experienced and capable 
of taking charge any size plant or department doing general commercial, 

publication, manifold, direct-by-mail, color, catalogue, and advertising printing 

of every description; an active man who can become a part of and improve 

your business. J 738 

SUPERINTENDENT — A-1 man with broad experience in plant operations; 
can maintain quality and production; now handling real job; deal confi- 

dentially or do not answer; open shop. J 537. 








MANAGER with thorough experience as production manager, sales manager, 
direct-mail advertising and general administration work, with a record as 
organizer and producer. Write J 780. 





Pressroom 


PRESSROOM FOREMAN 
Experienced in high-grade commercial and process printing desires to make a 
change in or out of Chicago; at present employed in one of Chicago’s 
24-press shops, consisting of cylinders, jobbers and two-color Harris. J 757. 








PRESSMAN — Family man, Christian, steadily employed in New, York city, 
wishes to locate in another city or town; cylinder, Kelly, vertical; union. 
J 781, care THE INLAND PRINTER, 41 Park row, New York. 


LETTERPRESS ROTARY PRESSMAN desires position; thoroughly experi- 
enced on black, two and four color work, and all makes of presses; A-1 
makeready and trouble man. J 760. 











MISCELLANEOUS 


EVERY SCHOOL AND COLLEGE in your vicinity will need Commencement 

invitations and announcements; orders are being placed now. More than 
1,000 printers throughout America get this profitable business with the distince 
tive Harter line and complete the printing right in their own plant; 1928 line 
includes more than 20 beautiful designs; unusually attractive discount. Send 
$1.00 for complete set of samples already mounted for presentation to prospects; 
your $1.00 refunded with first order. THE HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
2051 E. 71st street, Cleveland, Ohio. 





Proofroom 





PROOFREADER and O. K. man; experienced; employed at present; wants 
steady situation; open shop. BOX 31, Drumright, Okla. 





Salesmen 





SALESMAN OR SALES MANAGER, experienced in catalogues, periodicals, 

direct mail and general printing, desires new position account change of 
business ownership; a high-grade man requiring weekly drawing account of 
$200. Not particular of location. J 775. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 





Bindery 





EXPERIENCED BINDERY FOREMAN, capable executive, codperates with 
all departments; familiar with catalogue and all kinds of commercial work; 
personally experienced as a finisher, forwarder, ruler, stock cutter, folding ma- 
chine operator; age 37; married. Interested in securing a position with a well 
established firm. EVERT BEALFORD, General Delivery, Wichita, Kansas. 





BINDERY FOREMAN, long experience with printing houses in every line of 
bindery work, familiar folding and other machinery, a first-class mechanic 
with good executive ability, wants position anywhere. J 725. 





Composing Room 





SITUATION WANTED — Better grade display, machine cast-up, stone work; 
I can please you; go anywhere; union. J 782. 


SALESMAN, experienced in selling cylinder printing presses and cutters and 
creasers, desires connection. J 746. 








BUSINESS DIRECTORY 





Blotters—Advertising 


JOSEPH HOOVER & SONS CO., Market and 49th streets, Philadelphia. 
Advertising pictorial blotters in three sizes. Hundreds of designs. 








Bookbinding Machinery 


LATHAM MACHINERY COMPANY, 1143 Fulton street, Chicago. 

BRANCHES: 461 Eighth avenue, New York city; 531 Atlantic avenue, 
Boston; Bourse bldg., Philadelphia. Wire stitchers, perforators, punching ma- 
chines, round corner cutters, tab cutting machines, numbering machines, 
a creasing and scoring machines, job backers, standing presses, hand 
stabbers. 








Executives 





EXECUTIVE, with rare ability and 20 years’ practical executive and financial 

experience, who knows the printing business, now located in large printing 
establishment in Western New York, desires change and wishes connection with 
large reputable concern doing the better grade of work, where interest and 
ability would be recognized and financial interest desired if mutual; modest, of 
pleasing personality, an organizer who gets production and quality; a personal 
interview would convince that I would be a valuable asset to any high-class 
organization in need of such a man; bank, ability and character references. 
Confidential. J 777. 





JOHN J. PLEGER, 53 W. Jackson blvd., Chicago. Stripping machines, rein- 
forcing and tipping machines, round corner turning-in machines, roll slitting 
machines, strip end trimmers, hinged paper covering machines. 





Brass Rule 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Brass Typefounders 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 











THE JOHNSON PERFECTION GAS BURNER 


STOPS STATIC « ELIMINATES OFFSETTING 


Twenty years of practical development are behind the leadership of this burner. The tried and 
proven principles that produce profits with satisfaction and certainty. 


THE JOHNSON PERFECTION BURNER CO., Crown Building, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Calendar Pads 
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Printers’ Rollers and Roller Composition 





Gilbert avenue, 


THe SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS COMPANY, 1062 
the best and 


Cincinnati, Ohio. Calendar pads now ready for shipment; 
cheapest on the market; write for sample books and prices. 


JOSEPH HOOVER & SONS CO., Market and 49th streets, 
ndar pads in all styles and sizes, Send for catalogue. 


Chalk Relief Overlay 





Philadelphia. Cal- 





BINGHAM’S, SAM’L, SON MFG. CO., 636-704 Sherman street, Chicago; also 

514-518 Clark avenue, St. Louis; 88-90 S. 13th street, Pittsburgh; 706-708 
Baltimore avenue, Kansas City; 40-42 Peters street, Atlanta, Ga.; 629 South 
Alabama street, Indianapolis; 1310-1312 Patterson avenue, Dallas, Tex.; 
721-723 Fourth street, S., Minneapolis, Minn.; 1025 W. Fifth street, 
Moines, Iowa; 400 East street, Springfield, Ohio; 1432 Hamilton avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio; 223 W. Ransom street, Kalamazoo, Mich.; 4391-93 Apple 
street, Detroit, Mich. 





LINS ‘ Oak Leaf’ chalk overlay paper. The most penetice most con- 
enient and the quickest method of overlay known. Send for free manual, 
“ Hw to Make Chalk Overlays.”” A. M. COLLINS MFG. COMPANY, 1518 
Jalaut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Chase Manufacturers 





BA! NHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





Collections 


? YOUR PROFITS — Reduce your losses. Let us collect those doubtful 

a past-due accounts. A nation-wide collection service for the Printing and 

All: d Trades. Write for further information. PRINTERS’ COLLECTION 
:) NCY, corner Senate avenue and Ohio street, Indianapolis, Ind. 








Composing Room Equipment—Wood and Steel 
! RICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
BAKNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders, 











Counting Machines 





i RICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Cylinder Presses 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—Kelly presses, Kelly Automatic jobber. 
BARNHART BROS, & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 








Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery 





THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, 1874 S. 54th ave., Cicero, 
Chicago, Ill.; Eastern office, 38 Park row, New York. Send for catalogue. 





Electrotypers’ Supplies 





©. DOM SUPPLY CO., 125 East Pearl street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Embossing Composition 





STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD — Easy to use, hardens like iron; 534x914 
wo 12 for $1.25 postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
icago. 





Engraving Methods 





ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS at trifling cost with my simple transferring 
and zinc etching process: price $1. Particulars, many specimens and testi- 
monials for stamp. THOS. DAY, Windfall, Ind. 


WILD & STEVENS, Inc., 5 Purchase street, Boston 9, Mass. Established 1859. 





Printers’ Supplies 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders, 








Printing Machinery, Rebuilt 





THE RATHBUN & BIRD COMPANY, 85 Grand street, New York city. 


Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinists. 





BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





Printing Material 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





Printing Presses 





DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO., Stereotype rotaries, stereo and mat. ma- 
chinery, flat bed web presses, Battle Creek, Mich. 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY, 
Ill. Newspaper and magazine rotary presses. 





1535 S. Paulina street, Chicago, 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—Kelly presses, Klymax Feeder Units. 





BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders, 





Punching Machines 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Rebuilt Printing Presses 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 








Roller Casting Machinery 





CHAS. E. JOHNSON CO., 152 Forsyth street, S. W., Atlanta, Ga. Modern 


Gatlin Gun outfits and all accessories required in roller making. 





Roughing Machines 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Heaters and Humidizers 


Saw Trimmers 





HUMIDIZERS are the coming thing. Ours are also pure air machines, Write 
for circular. Also gas and electric heaters, 10 models, efficient and safe. 
UTILITY HEATER CO., 239 Centre street, New York. 





Lithographers’ Supplies 





G. C. DOM SUPPLY CO., 125 East Pearl street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Numbering Machines 





TYPOGRAPHIC, HAND and Special. THE AMERICAN NUMBERING MA- 
& =" CO., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Branch: 123 W. Madison street, Chi- 
cago, 


AMERICAN TYPE 





FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Overlay Process for Halftones 





SIMPLE AND PRACTICAL, Write for samples, terms. Makes halftones print 
right. DURO OVERLAY PROCESS, 804 Bartlett avenue, Milwaukee. 


FREE MANUAL, “ How to Make Chalk Overlays.” A. M. COLLINS MFG. 
CO., 1518 Walnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Paper Cutters 





AME RIC AN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
BAI BARN HART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 








Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, 1874 S. 54th ave., Cicero, 
Chicago, Ill.; Eastern office, 38 Park row, New York. Send for catalogue. 


G. C. DOM SUPPLY CO., 








125 East Pearl street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Plateless Process Embossing 





PL ATE LESS engraving and embossing equipment. 
LACHENBRUCH, 18 Cliff street, New York. 


Send for circular. HUGO 





Printers’ Machinery and Supplies 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





Slitting, Perforating and Scoring Attachments 





HOFF combination slitter, perforator and scorer attachments. LESLIE D. 
HOFF MFG. CO., 1142 Salem avenue, Hillside, N. J. 





Steel Composing Room Equipment 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





Stereotyping Machinery 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY, 1535 South Paulina street, 
cago, Ill. Complete line of curved and flat stereotyping machinery. 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 


Chi- 











Stereotyping Mats 





STAR KEE STEREOTYPING MATS are standard for making stereotyping 

plates. Instantaneous service in your own plant, much cheaper than elec- 
tros. You distribute your type and file your mats for future plates. Job size 
12 by 15, newspaper 20 by 24, They are shipped cured, ready for use. Use job 
press for "making type impression on the mat. Particulars on request. WHIT- 
FIELD PAPER WORKS, INC., 12 Vestry street, New York city. 





Tags 
TAGS! Quick delivery, high quality and lowest trade prices. Send us your 
quotations and ask for samples. THE DENNEY TAG COMPANY, Inc., 
West Chester, Pa., the largest exclusive tag manufacturers in America. 








Type and Printers’ Supplies 





LARGEST independent founders. Ask for catalogue and save money. EMPIRE 


' TYPE FOUNDRY, Delevan, N. 





Type Casters 





WANNER MACHINERY CO., 716 S. Dearborn street, Chicago. New, rebuilt 
and used equipment. Materials and Outfits. Send for our Bulletin. 





THOMPSON TYPE MACHINE CO., 223 W. Erie street, Chicago. Machines 


for casting 6 to 48 pt. type in all languages. 


Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 














THE INLAND PRINTER 


Type Founders 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., original designs in type and decorative 

material — the greatest output and most complete selection. Kelly presses, 
Kelly automatic jobbers, Klymax feeder units. Dealers in wood type, printing 
machinery and printers’ supplies of all kinds. Send to nearest house for latest 
Boston, 270 Congress st.; New York, 104-112 E. 25th st.; 
Philadelphia, 13th, corner Cherry st.; Baltimore, 109 S: Hanover st.; Rich- 
mond, 11 Governor st.; Atlanta, 192- 96 Central ave., S. W.; Buffalo, Mg Rs 
Division st.; Pittsburgh, 323 Third ave. Cleveland, 15 St. Clair ave., N.E.; 
Cincinnati, 646 Main st.; St. Louis, 9th sal Walnut sts.; Chicago, 517- 519 W. 
Monroe st.; Detroit, 557 W. Larned st.; Des Moines, 313 Court ave.; Kansas 
City, 10th’ and Wyandotte sts.; Minneapolis, 419 ‘4th st., South; Denver, 
1621 Blake st.; Los Angeles, 222-26 S. Los Angeles st.; San Francisco, 500 
Howard st.; Portland, 47 Fourth st.; Spokane, West, 310 First ave.; Milwau- 
kee, 125 Second st. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, type foundry and manufacturing 
plant at Monroe and Throop streets, Chicago. Sales and service houses at 
829-831 S. State street, Chicago; 1224 H_ street, Northwest, Washington, 
D. C.; 1102 Commerce street, Dallas; Third and Locust streets, St. Louis; 
710 Baltimore avenue, Kansas City; 1114 Howard street, Omaha; 51-52 E. 
Third street, St. Paul; Western avenue and Columbia, Seattle; 319 Pender 
street, West, Vancouver, B. C., Canada. Manufacturers of type, brass rule, 
brass galleys, steel chases, steel and iron justifying furniture, leads and slugs, 
saw-trimmers, ste reo casting boxes, metal furnaces, job press brake and vari- 
ous “ Superior” specialties for printers. Merchants of printing machinery of 
all kinds, complete equipment, materials and supplies. 
CONTINENTAL TYPEFOUNDERS ASSOCIATION, INC., 248 W. 40th 
street, New York. Headquarters for all European type faces and the designs 
of Frederic W. Goudy. 


specimens. Houses: 











Wire Stitchers 





FOUNDERS CO.-— Boston wire stitchers. 


Wood Goods 


AMERICAN TYPE 








BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





Wood Goods—Cut Cost Equipment 


AMERICAN TYPE 





FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
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The Productimeter 


gives the “count” accurately and de- 
pendably. Extra rugged construction 
and reliable mechanism. Large figures. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


Logotypes Matrix 
uel, 


AIMAR 
Feonale 


PHEW 


RAHM lacy & &o, 


Logotype matrices bear special de- 
signs and trade-names and are assem- 
bled ina line with other matrices or 
may be cast singly on a slug. These do 
away entirely with electrotypes and 
the labor of cutting the slugs and 
inserting the design. Made for Lino- 
types, Intertypes, Linographs and 
Ludlows. 

Logotype matrix designs print sharp 
and clean. The matrices are placed 
in the assembler along with other 
matrices and the design casts on the 
slug where wanted. After casting, the 
matrix distributes automatically to 
the thin space box and is ready to be 
inserted again in another line. 


Orders for logotype matrices, special 
style and heading slides must be ac- 
companied by metal base or un- 
mounted electrotypes, type lines or 
copper etchings of the design in the 
exact size that the slugs are to cast. 
Zinc etchings or stereotype casts 
cannot be used. 
PRINTERS— Send for circular showing 
trade-marks and trade-names. This circu- 
lar shows a variety of PRINTERS’ OWN 
IMPRINTS for all jobs. Write today. 


ING S, 
<ACCO> 


Cc VG “nck rodle, 


“NORMA” 


IMPRINT MATRIX CO. 


MORAVIAN FALLS, N. C. 





Originators SPECIAL STYLE MATRIX SLIDES AND 
and LOGOTYPE MATRICES FOR LINE COMPOSING 
Makers AND TYPE CASTING MACHINES 




















DURANT MFG. CO., 653 Buffum St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
STAR KEE 


STEREOTYPE ial AT S 


$10 per 100—20x24—sample dozen at the 100 price. 
WET or DRY process. 

12-16 Vestry St. 

New York City 


READY FOR 
IMMEDIATE USE 


WHITFIELD PAPER WORKS, Inc. 














WESTON 


LEADERS IN LEDGER PAPERS 
Write for Samples 


Byron Weston (sompany 


Dalton, Massachusetts 


VELLUMS and FABRICS 


For Commercial Printers, 
Lithographers, Engravers, Novelty Manufacturers, Blue Printers 
Send for samples and prices in sheets or rolls 
Manufactured by 
WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, Inc., 918 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


























THE BEST QUOIN 
For Every Purpose 
Over 10,000,000 Sold 


Samuel Stephens and Wickersham Quoin 
Company 
174 Fort-Hill Square, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 

















It’s too tight a race, this printing competition, to per’ 
mit throwing away a single inch of advantage. 


Whatever inside track there is—you want it. And that’s 
exactly what Western States is organized to give you 


in envelopes. 

The “inside” on economy, the “inside” on stock-selection, the 
“inside” on size-range, the “inside” in stock prices on envelopes 
known in most factories as specials ..... and the most important 
“inside” of all—unbelievable promptness of service! 


Picture more than 20 million made-up envel- 
opes, nearly 700 standard and usually-called 
specials, actually ready for same-day ship- 
ment out of stock —carton, case or carload! 


If you haven’t Western States Price List No. 29, describing them 
all, right at your elbow, you’re giving somebody else the inside 
track! Swing into the lead today. 


a Stee 


South Water 
from Clinton 
fo Ferry Sts. 
Milwaukee 
Wisconsin 


ae ly ©. 







































BRIGHTONE OFFSET 
b 


the. 
Effective and Economical Sheet 


for LETTER ADVERTISING 


for either 
offset or 
letterpress 











Now Made 
in Size 35x45 


RIGHTONE Offset gives the advertiser nearly every 
desirable feature for the circularized letter, including 
those of the illustrated 4-page type. These features include 
a brilliant white color not found in any but the highest grades 
of bonds; firm bulky feel; splendid folding qualities; fine OTHER USES 
printing surface for either offset or letterpress (taking half- 
tones up to 120 screen); a surface adapted to multigraph or 


The 
_ tllustra- 
7 tions show a 
7 rinted letter- 
7 ead recently 
7 _used by a firm 
’ of Chicago artists 

and the inside o, 
an offset 4-page 
letter by a refrig- 
erator sales organt- 
zation of Indiana. 
Both are produced 
on Brightone Offset. 




























Books and Catalogs 





to typewriter fill-ins. Also pen signatures are entirely satis- ves pe = Pri ome 

factory and do not strike through. Cited ‘Waiian, Minit, 
Most important of all, the cost is far below all other sheets com- Giant Ads Folders 

monly used for letter campaigns in which character or high quality House Organs 

is to be reflected. Envelopes-to- match may be made to order with Magazines Stuffers Envelopes 

corresponding economy and satisfaction. Menus Booklet Covers 

Sampling Devices 

SURFACE SIZING SIZES and WEIGHTS Wiiciitee.  ‘Riineeiiiniiein 

Tub-sizing is one of the 5,53, 95x38-50) 60| 70| 80100120150 Tickets and Tags 





processes that insures free- 


Pre oar A Ls SEO 








55| 64) 73 | 

dom from curl and absence 25x38— 50 | 60| 70, 80100120150 i 
of lint—two of Brightone’s 26x29— 48| | | € oO U P Oo N 
outstanding characteristics. 38x42 62 | 74 87, 99.124 | . 
Brightone offersasmoother = 33x44— | 89104119148 | Bradner Smith & Company 
surface and far brighter no | 99116 133, | 333 S. Desplaines Street, Chicago, Ill. 
color than any offset previ- 36x48— 1101281 Please send me without cost, 25 sheets for proof- 
ously on the pth P 38x50— 100 120140160200 ing letterheads and halftones in size checked. 

| 0) 8%x1l1 {_}iis2t7 
BRADNER SMITH & COMPANY | Name... 

333 South Desplaines Street, Chicago | Adare 
| City... 
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Reduce the Paper Hazard 








by the Use of Buckeye 








WILLIAM BECKETT 





THE BECKETT PAPER COMPANY 


E HAVE just read an advertisement by a 
world-famous printer in which he says that 
paper is 99.99% of printing. This is a fine tribute 
to our industry, but we shall not put it so strongly. 
We shall merely say that without good paper 
satisfactory and economical printing is impossible. 


We make for the use of the printers of every form 
of Direct Advertising, three papers — Buckeye 
Cover, Buckeye Antique Text and Beckett Cover. 


Buckeye Cover is known everywhere as the standard 
cover stock. Its superiority includes strength, surface, 
color range, prestige and moderate cost. It is the world’s 
leading cover paper and is a world standard. 


Buckeye Antique Text is the first fine deckle edge text 
paper to be offered at a price that makes it available 
for general use. Really beautiful text papers have in 
the past been too costly for many classes of work. 


Beckett Cover is a new product, very low in price. 
Yet it has a beautiful appearance and ample strength 
for most commercial uses. We recommend it especially 
for competitive jobs, long runs and for large folders 
and broadsides. 


We recently had a letter from one of Chicago’s leading 
paper merchants in which he said that the introduction 
of Beckett Cover in that great market was made easy 
by merely making it known that it is a product of the 
makers of Buckeye Cover. 


You can eliminate the great paper hazard and insure 
satisfactory results through the use of Buckeye and 
Beckett papers. 


Makers of Good “Paper 


In HAMILTON, OHIO, Sznce 1848 
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Critical buyers are 
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We like critical buyers; those who 
really make a comparison before select- 
ing their paper; buyers who purchase 
solely because of merit. 


When such men compare Howard 
Bond and prices with other bonds, 
they always have ample reason for 
choosing Howard Bond. 


Use it for office forms—there are thir- 
teen bright colors. Use it for letter- 
heads—there are four finishes (plain- 
linen - ripple - laid) and four weights 
(16 - 20 - 24 - 28). 

No matter what your bond require- 
ments may be, Howard Bond is the 
sheet to solve your problems at a price 
you will be glad to pay. This paper 
can be secured from the largest job- 
bers in the United States. 


Have you received your copy of the 
Howard Bond Portfolio of Letterheads 
and Office Forms? If not, write 
us on your letterhead. 


¢ 


QowWAR® Bowe 
RIPPLE & LINEN FINISH 


HOWARD LAID BOND 
HOWARD LEDGER 


\ 





NE 














HOWARD ENVELOPES 





WOWARD 
WHITE & BUFF 
POSTING 
LEDGER 





THE HOWARD PAPER COMPANY, URBANA, OHIO 


New York Office 
No. 2 Lafayette St. 





Chicago Office 
10 La Salle St. 


Please Mention Tue INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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Plus the things sold today are bought simply because they look well or because an atmos- 
phere of beauty is thrown about them through beautiful advertising. Beauty is more than an 
indication of quality: it is quality. So make your advertising beautiful first. 

The foundation of Beauty in advertising is paper specially surfaced (‘coated”) to show 
halftones, color plates, line cuts and type in the most attractive setting and detail. 

For very finest color-process and halftone printing, use Cantine’s Ashokan. When you want a 
paper that both prints beautifully and double folds without breaking under extreme conditions, 
use Cantine’s Canfold. For “soft focus” effects, Cantine’s Velvetone. For best printing results 
at lowest cost, Cantine’s Esopus. Cantine papers are made in mills that have been devoted ex- 
clusively to paper coating since 1888. Sample book and nearest distributor’s name on request. 
Note: Awards are made quarterly for highest printing and advertising skill shown in the use 


of Cantine’s Papers. Send specimens regularly to THe Martin CantIne Co., Dept. 323, 


THE MARTIN CANTINE COMPANY 
Saucerties, New York [New York Office, 501 Fifth Avenue] 


4 9 COATED 
PAPERS 


CANFOLD = += ASHOKAN Esopus VELVETONE LitHo C.1S 


AND PIINTING QUALITY NO I ENAMEL BOOK 0. 2 ENAMEL BOOK ‘SEMIDULL - Easy co Print COATED ONE SIDE 
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Children + + + 
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will play on the floor. No other sur- 
We face in the house is large enough to 
4 accommodate their fire engines, trains 
-. and things. Rugs should be clean and 


easy to keep clean. 


Kimlark 


is just such a rug and the story of floor cleanli- 
ness as well as the woven texture and design 
of the rug is clearly expressed in this photo 
by the Creative Studios, Inc. Pictures tell at 
a glance what words might never convey. 


a POS 


ROTOGRAVURE 


s Perfect Pictures - the Universal Language 











Sep: 
Han 
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OTOGRAVURE sections are 
published every week in fifty-three 


_cities of North America by these 
eighty-four newspapers 


* Albany Knickerbocker Press 
* Atlanta Constitution 
* Atlanta Journal 
*Baltimore Sun 
*Birmingham News 
*Boston Herald 
*Boston Traveler 
*Buffalo Courier Express 
*Buffalo Sunday Times 

Chicago Daily News 
*Chicago Jewish Daily 

Forward 
*Chicago Sunday Tribune 
*Cincinnati Enquirer 
*Cleveland News 
*Cleveland Plain Dealer 
*Denver Rocky Mountain 
News 
*Des Moines Sunday Register 
*Detroit Free Press 
*Detroit News 
*Evanston News-Index 
*Fort Wayne News-Sentinel 
*Fresno Bee 
* Habana, Cuba, Diario De La 
arina 
*Hartford Courant 
*Houston Chronicle 
“Houston Post-Dispatch 
*Indianapolis Sunday Star 
*Kansas City Journal Post 
*Kansas City Star 
— Beach, Calif., Press 
el 


egram 


*Los Angeles Sunday Times 
*Louisville Courier Journal 
*Louisville Sunday Herald 
Post 
Memphis Commercial Appeal 
Mexico City, El Excelsior 
*Mexico City, El Universal 
*Miami Daily News 
* Milwaukee Journal 
*Minneapolis Journal 
*Minneapolis Tribune 
*Montreal La Patrie 
Montreal La Presse 
* Montreal Standard 
*Nashville Banner 
*Newark Sunday Call 
*New Bedford Sunday 
Standard 
* New Orleans Times Picayune 
New York Bollettino Della 
Sera 
*New York Corriere 
D’ America 
*New York Evening Graphic 
*New York Jewish Daily 
Forward 
*New York MorningTelegraph 
New York II Progresso 
Italo Americano 
*New York Evening Post 
New York Herald Tribune 
*New York Times 


*New York Sunday News 

*New York World 

*Omaha Sunday Bee-News 

*Peoria Journal Transcript 

*Peoria Star 

*Philadelphia L’Opinione 

*Philadelphia Inquirer 

*Philadelphia Public Ledger 
& North American 

*Providence Sunday Journal 

*Richmond, Va., Times- 
Dispatch 

*Rochester Democrat 
Chronicle. 

*St. Louis Globe-Democrat 

*St. Louis Post Dispatch 

*St. Paul Daily News 

*St. Paul Sunday Pioneer Press 

*San Francisco Chronicle 

*Seattle Daily Times 

*South Bend News Times 

*Springfield, Mass., Union- 
Republican 

*Syracuse Herald 

*Syracuse Post Standard 

*Toledo Sunday Times 

*Toronto Star Weekly 

*Washington Post 

* Washington Sunday Star 

* Waterbury Sunday 
Republican 

*Wichita Sunday Eagle 

* Youngstown, O., Vindicator 


Rotoplate is a perfect paper for rotogravure printing, 
and is supplied by Kimberly-Clark Company 
to above papers marked with a star 


Kimberly- 


Neenah, Wis. 


NEW YORK 
51 Chambers Street 


Established 1872 


LOS ANGELES 
716 Sun Finance Building 


Clark (Ompany 


CHICAGO 
208 S. La Salle Street 


Write for our new book, the A BC of Rotogravure, showing many interesting Specimens oN by this modern process. It will be 
sent to you without charge. Address Kimberly-Clark Company, ig 
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Sample books of Ka- 
margo covers will be 
sent free for the asking 
—each prepared in the 
convenient 6 x 9 size. 


KAMARGO COVERS 
— their place in the cover field 


® 


Inspired by the artistry of the ancient paper makers of old 
Italy. Ravenna, a new and beautiful Italian Laid Cover Paper, 
has quickly found its place among the quality covers of today. 
You will find it ideally suited as a “background for things of 
beauty”. Rich—Colorful—Expressive! 


® 


A forceful, dramatic cover paper—conceived by its makers 
to serve the needs of the manufacturer who desires character 
and drama in his printed messages. Whether it be catalog or 
small insert, Morocco’s leather-like finish and deep-resonant 
colors will set them apart from the usual. 


® 


Breath of the sea—as moody, as colorful, as the beautiful 
cliffs which inspired it—Gay Head Cover—finds its way to the 
critical buyer who is seeking the unusual dramatic qualities 
of a cover which in itself is expressive. Beautifully blended 
colors—pleasing, printable surface—Gay Head lends a subtle 
dramatic character to any printed piece. 


® 


Picture the brilliancy of colors in the Indian blanket—war bon- 
net—the traditional beads— colors which sparkle, flash and 
hold attention. In Indian Head such colors have been faith- 
fully followed. So have the strength, endurance and ruggeéd- 
ness recognized as inherent qualities of the Indian been “built 
in”’ this colorful and ever-practical of covers— Indian Head. 





®) 
KAMARGO MILLS 


Founded /808 


“ \__ KNOWLTON BROTHERS 
Watertown, New York 
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These merchants not only stock a full line of Warren’s 
Standard Printing Papers, but are also equipped 
to handle volume tonnage direct from the mill 


Albany, N. Y. 
HUDSON VALLEY PAPER COMPANY 


Atlanta, Ga. 
SLOAN segs COM PANY 
Augusta, 
C. M. RICE PAPER COMPANY 
Baltimore, Md. 
THE BARTON, DUER & KOCH PAPER 
COM PANY 
Birmingham, A 
ap DIEM & WING PAPER COMPANY 
ton, Mass 
STORRS & BEMENT COMPANY 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
THE. ALLING ‘ CORY COMPANY 
Charlotte, N. C. 
CASKIE-DILLARD COMPANY, INC. 
Chicago, Il. 
CHICAGO PAPER COMPANY 
THE PAPER MILLS’ COMPANY 
SWIGART PAPER COMPANY 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
THE DIEM & WING PAPER COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 
THE PETREQUIN PAPER COMPANY 
THE ALLING = CORY COMPANY 
Colum bus 
THE CENT RAL "OHIO PAPER COMPANY 
Dallas, Texa 
OLMSTED- KIRK COM PANY 
Denver, Colo. 
CARTER, RICE & CARPENTER PAPER 
COMPAN 
Des ~~ Iowa 
WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION 
Detroit, Mich. 
BEECHER, — & LEWIS 
Eugene, C€ 
ZELL ERBACH ‘PAPER COMPANY 
Fresno, Cal. 
ZELLERBACH PAPER COMPANY 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
QUIMBY-KAIN PAPER COMPANY 


Hartford, Conn 

HENRY LINDENMEYR & SONS 
Indianapolis, Ind 

CRESCENT PAPER COMPANY 


Jacksonville, Fla 


abe tio PAPER COMPANY, INC. 


s City, Mo. 
MIDWESEERN PAPER COMPANY 
Little Rock, Ark. 
hare i NEWSPAPER UNION 
os Angeles, Cal 
ZELLER BACH PAPER COMPANY 


Louisville, K 


ae PAPER COMPANY, INC. 
CASKIEDILEARD COMPANY, INC. 


Memphis, Tenn. 
TAYLOE PAPER COMPANY 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


: ‘ 
7 W. F. NACKIE PAPER COMPANY 


inneapolis, Min 

THE. ; JOHN LESLIE "PAPER COMPANY 
shville, Ten 

BONDSANBERS PAPER COMPANY 


N. J. 
HENRY. aTINDENMEYR & SONS 
LATHROP PAPER COMPANY, INC. 
J. E. LINDE PAPER COMPANY 


New Haven, Con 
STORRS & BEMENT COMPANY 


New Orleans, 
THE DIEM & WING PAPER COMPANY 


New York City 
Ly LINDE NMEYR & SONS 


THE a PAPER COMPANY 


Oakland, Cal 

ZELLERBACH PAPER COMPANY 
Oklahoma City, O' 

WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION 


Omaha, 
FIEL DL HAMILTON-SM ITH PAPER 
COMPANY 


S. D. WARREN COMPANY 


o Nipdaichin, To, Rs. —_ 


CHARLES re COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, 
THE ALLING : “CORY COMPANY 


Pi rtland, Me. 
c. deed cigs COMPANY 


a d, Ore. 
ZELLERBACH PAPER COMPANY 


Richmond, 


B. W. WILSON. ‘PAPER COMPANY 


Rochester, N. Y. 
THE ALLING & CORY COMPANY 


Sacramento, 


Cal. 
ZELLERBACH PAPER COMPANY 


St. Louis, Mo. 
BEACON PAPER COMPAN 
MACK-ELLIOTT PAPER COMPANY 


St. Paul, Minn. 
NASSAU PAPER COMPANY 


Salt Lake City, Utah 
page te PAPER COMPANY 


S o, Cal. 
ZeLLERBACH PAPER COMPANY 


an Francisco, Cal. 


ZELLERBACH a COMPANY 


Seattle, W: 
ZELLERBACH PAPER COMPANY 


S e, Wash. 
ZELLER BACH “PAPER COMPANY 


Springfield, Mas: 
THE eng HOUSE OF NEW ENGLAND 


Toledo, Ohi 
THE CENTRAL OHIO PAPER COMPANY 
Tulsa, Okl 


TAYLOE PAPER — 
Washington, D. 
STANFORD PAPER COMPANY 
chita, Kan 
WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION 
Export and Foreign—New York City 
NATIONAL PAPER & TYPE COMPANY 
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HETHER you want a single ream 

that can be sent by messenger, or a 
carload lot that must be shipped from 
the mill—you will get the quickest ser- 
vice by dealing through the paper mer- 
chant. 


The paper merchant carries many 
standard lines in stock. He can fill any 
small order immediately. Telephone him 
and it will be at your shop in an hour. 
He can also serve you quickest on ton 
lots or carloads. He is regarded by the 
mills whose paper he handles as their 
direct representative. An order from him 
receives instant attention. It will be on 
its way to you in the shortest possible 
time. 


And this fast delivery service is not 
confined to the product of a single mill— 
as it would be if you dealt with a mill 
representative. The merchant can give 
it to you on any one of the different lines 
that best suit your needs. He handles 


ream to a carload 





There 15 just one source 


the product of many mills. Through his 
organization the combined facilities of 
all these mills are brought right to 
your door. 

This comprehensive service the mer- 
chant offers is direct-mill service in its 
most economical form. Because his sell- 
ing costs are distributed over many lines, 
no one line has to carry a heavy over- 
head—as would be the case if each mill 
maintained a separate branch warehouse. 


But you are not getting the full benefit 
of this economy unless you are buying 
both large and small quantities through 
the merchant. For while you must pay 
a service charge on orders that are filled 
out of stock, you pay only a nominal sell- 
ing commission on direct-mill shipments. 


There are many other ways in which 
the paper merchant can be of valuable 
service to you. You will find that by 
doing business through him you will 
eliminate many of your paper worries. 


WARREN'S 


STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS 


Warren's Standard Printing Papers are tested for qualities required 
in printing, folding, and binding 


MILK STREET, 


Please Mention Tue INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 


of paper supply which you 
can absolutely rely on for 
prompt delivery of large and 


small orders alike 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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NEW 
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COVER. 


linn you have examined the specimen 
book of Collins New LipraRIAN Covers, 
which the mail will bring you promptly if 









































you wish it, you cannot appreciate the im- 
provement that has been made in this inex~ 


pensive cover of a thousand uses. 


Examination will suggest to you, however, 


not alone the unusual adaptability of New 





LisRARIAN to catalogs, booklets, house pub- 





lications, brochures and sundry mailing pieces, 





but it will also show you the inspiring results 





of actual printed covers on this stock. 








New LIBRARIAN is unique in its leather- 
like surface motif, its leather-like flexibility 
for perfect binding and its leather-like tough- 
ness and strength. Color, surface and base 
stock have been definitely improved, bringing 
to New LiprarRIAN the ability to accept 











the impressions of type, design and embossing 
with equally fine results. 


Your specimen book needs only your address! 


CH. Cl Cl (© (© (C T- 


Collins nationally known Cover Papers, Laidtone Papers 
and Cardboards are stocked by America’s Leading Paper 
Merchants. The line includes Castilian, Algerian, Anni- 
versary, New Librarian and Laid-Mark Covers; Laidtone 
Book, Laidtone and Fabratone Translucent and Standard 
Coated Cardboards. Send for Sample Books. 


et <>) et > mes) et >) ek —) as > a 








A. M. Collins Manufacturing Company 
1518 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 


Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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LANCASTER BON 


"The Aristocrat of Bonds" 


We do judge by appearances, especially when appearance is backed 
by real quality and perfected workmanship. When Lancaster Bond 
is used for stationery you are sure the appearance is not on the sur- 
face only. The highest grade of new, white cotton cuttings is care- 
fully prepared and expertly handled to give it value as well as ap- 


pearance. 


It is an aristocrat which rings true. 


Made by GILBERT PAPER COMPANY Menasha, Wis. 


Distributed by: 


AKRON, OHIO. . 
ATLANTA, Ga. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
BILLINGS, Mont. 
Boston, Mass. 
BurFa.o, N. Y. 
BuTTE, Mont. 
Cnicaco, ILL. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
DayYTON, OHIO 


DENVER, COLORADO..... 


Des Moines, IA. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


GREAT FALLS, Monr.......-. 


Houston, 


E CY 
Manita, P. I. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


j IN... 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


a & Cory Company 

>. Richards Paper Co. 

Barton, yt & Koch Paper Co. 

Carpenter Paper Co. of Mont. 

Carter, Rice & Company 

R. H. Thompson Company 

. .Butte Paper Company 

. .Moser Paper Company 

. Chatfield & Woods Co. 

Alling & Cory Company 

rene Scioto P: — a 
....E. C. Palmer Co. 

Buyer's Paper Aeron 

Carter, Rice & Carpenter Pa. Co. 

Carpenter Pa. Co. of Ia. 

Beecher, Peck & Lewis 

Great Falls Paper Company 

E. C. Palmer Co. Ltd. 

..C. P. Lesh Paper Company 

. .Knight Bros. Paper Co. 

Bermingham & Prosser Co. 

Dudley Paper Company 

....Lincoln Paper Company 

. .Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

The Rowland Company 

... J. P. Heilbronn Co. 

. Tayloe Paper Company 

; Knight Bros. Paper Co. 

..The E. A. Bouer Company 

The Paper Supply Co. Inc. 

. Clements Paper Company 


New York, N. 


EW 
Oman, NEB... . . 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
PITTSBURGH, Pa.. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
PUEBLO, COLO. 
RICHMOND, VA. 
SACRAMENTO, Cal IF. 


SALT LAKE City, eh 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
ATTLE, WASH. ; 
Sioux City, IA. 
SPOKANE, WASH. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
St. PauL, MINN. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
TacoMa, WASH. 
TAMPA, FLA... 
TOLEDO, ONIO 
Tusa, OKLA. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
WILKES BarRE, 


F. W. Anderson & Company 
.Bishop Paper Co. Inc. 

- Conrow Bros. 
Green, Low & Dolge, Inc. 

E. C. Palmer Co. Ltd. 
...Carpenter Paper Company 
Garrett-Buchanan Company 

. Whiting-Patterson Company 
Alling & Cory Company 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Colorado Paper Company 
Richmond Paper Company 
.....Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Carpenter Paper Co. of Utah 
oy San Antonio Paper Co. 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Carter, Rice & Company 
.Sioux City Paper Company 
Spokane Paper & Stationery Co. 
3eacon Paper Company 

Inter- City Paper Company 
J. & F. B. Garrett Co. 
Tacoma P: aoe & Stationery Co. 
C. Palmer Co. Ltd. 
Cama Paper Company 
Tayloe Paper hag 
"Barton, Duer & Koch Pa. Co. 
Barton, Duer & Koch Pa. Co. 


Pa. 
EXPORT—Walker, Goulard Plehn Co., 450 Pearl St. .. New 


York City 
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Fewer and Better 
Bond Pap crs 


Just as this country needs fewer and better laws, so the printer 
needs fewer and better bond papers. ARTESIAN BOND is 
just such a “better” bond, with a price that permits all-purpose 
use. 
A survey that this Company recently conducted through an 
impartial agent showed positively that there is a trend away 
from the really cheap grades. 
You can simplify your stock and satisfy your customers with 
ARTESIAN BOND, a good, rag-content, loft-dried, hand- 
sorted sheet. 
It is reasonably priced, of exceptionally good quality, looks 
and feels well, and handles beautifully in the press room. Lies 
flat and needs no racking nor hanging! 
It’s acceptable—for letter heads, office forms, and flat color 
printing. 

Any of the distributors listed will be glad to 

supply sample sheets or dummies. 


WHITING-PLOVER PAPER COMPANY 


STEVENS POINT, WIS. 
© 
—_) 


ARTESIAN 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

















IND. 











BALTIMORE, MD. 
The Baxter Paper Co., 


Inc 

BOSTON, MASS. 
Dodge Paper Co. 

CHIC. ‘AG 0, ILL. 

Midland Paper Company 
CINCINNATI, O 

The Johnston er Co. 
DES MOINES, IA 

Western New spaper Union 
EL PASO, TEX. 

Western Paper Co., Inc. 
FARGO, N. D ‘. 

Western Newspaper Union 
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FORT WAYNE, 
Western Ne — aper Union 
ne hy TE 
S. os Company 
LINCOLN. NEBR. 
Western New ye aper Union 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
Western Newspaper Union 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF 
Fred H. Fre nch Paper Co. 
MADISON, WIS. 
adison Paper Company 
MENASHA, WIS. 
Yankee Paper & Spe- 
cialty Company 


Wilcox-Mosher Lefthelm 
Company 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Clements Paper Company 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
A. M. C apen’ Ss Sons, 
Inc. (Export) 
Forest Paper Co., Inc. 
Paul E. Vernon & Co. 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 
General Paper Co., 
Tribune Tower 
OMAHA, NEBR. 
Western Paper Company 


E. Latimer, Jr. 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Cauthorne Paper Company 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


SALT LAKE CITY, 


General Paper Company 
UTAH 
Western Newspaper Union 


SIOUX CITY, IA 


Western Newspaper Union 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


ST. 


John W. Graham & Co. 
PAUL, MINN. 
F. G. Leslie Paper Co. 
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TACOMA, WASH. 
Standard Paper Company 
YORK, PA. 
Andrews 
of York 


Paper House 





The 
WAY 
of the 
ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 
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This Molloy Made ring binder, created for 
the Dayton-Dowd Company of Quincy, Illinois, 
measures 81% by 11 inches. Its semi-flexible 
covers of dark green Levant-grained artificial 
leather carry title, trademark, and signature in 

old on the front, with gold title panel on the 

os ly Distinctive—especially designed— 
powerful selling force! It costs but little more 
than an ordinary stock ring binder! 


DAYTON-DOW) COMPANY 
UES PLUG Os 


ae SS oo ~~ a 





A\pvertIsiNG managers carry a man-sized load of respon- 
sibility. To herald the value of any product or service so con- 
vincingly that Industry will turn its ear from the dizzying hum 
of competition to read, to want, to order—it’s a real job! And 
the creed of the craft is to overlook no bet which will help focus 





MOCOTAN 


A New 
Full-Flexible 


Cover 


Looks, feels, and wears like leather 
—delightfully flexible, and available 
in the same wide variety of grains 
and color combinations as Molloy 
Made Covers. 


Mocotan is entirely new and 
different in construction. Water- 
proof, tough, durable, and flexible. 
Used without a board backing. Will 
not fray or ravel at the edges, and 
can be wire stitched on the book. 


Designed for small books, presen- 
tations, and other material where full 
flexibility is desired. Made either 
loose-leaf or for bound books. 

Write for samples and a suggestion 
for the cover of that booklet you 
are planning. 


attention on the all-important sales message; to search continu- 
ously for new ideas. 

Printers are aware of this fact. That is why so many printers, 
when bidding on a catalog or other book, include a recommenda- 
tion for the use of Molloy Made Covers, with a sketch for a sug- 
gested design, furnished by us. 


Many instances are recorded to show that advertising managers 
appreciate such a suggestion, giving the printer a preference which 
lifts him out of the run of price competition. Write to us for 
samples and a suggestion to accompany that catalog bid you are 
now figuring—we are eager to co-operate in every way. A re- 
quest on your letter-head will bring the new Molloy Booklet— 
without charge. 


Tue Davin J. Mottoy Company 


2859 N. Western Ave. ew Ne Branch Offices in All 
CHICAGO s Na Principal Cities 


Commercial Covers for Every Purpose 
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Modern (over “Paper ! 





}NEW!! 


ay 
rgonatt 
Cover 


Panels to the right and left 
show three-toned embossed 
design in this gorgeous 
cover paper. 


But only the actual sheets 
of the Cinnamon, Lobelia, 
and Hickory, and the other 
six colors, will give you the 
full effect of richness and 
range from pastel tints to 
deep oriental colors. 


va 
Specimen Book ? 


Write for it on your letterhead, 
please. No charge. 


Ya 
Holyoke Card & Paper Co. 


63 Fiske Avenue 
SPRINGFIELD - MASSACHUSETTS 
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ood-bye, booklet... 
if this breaks off 

















The Improved Columbian Clasp Enve- 

lope is made of tough, strong, hard-to- 

tear paper. The clasp is malleable, doesn’t 

break off after three or four bendings. 

The metal tongues a/ways line up with 
the flap-punch. 














THE IMPROVED COLUMBIAN CLASP No. 90 
ee PAT. JAN. 7, 419 
TRE UNITED STATES ENVELOPE CO., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








The name, Improved Columbian Clasp, 
and the size number are always printed 
on the lower flap. 


bp know third-class mail is subject to inspection 
in the post office—sometimes to several inspections. 
If the clasp breaks off, then it’s good-bye to repeat 
business. 

The Improved Columbian Clasp Envelope has a clasp 
that is different—and better. 

A clasp of malleable metal; can be bent open and shut 
repeatedly—many more times than it ever w7// in actual 
service—without breaking off. 

This clasp is anchored at four points, in a double 
thickness of extra-tough paper. The flap is strongly re- 
inforced where the tongues pass through, so the “pull” 
of the clasp doesn’t tear it. The catalogs, flat papers, 
merchandise, or booklets that are to be mailed in large 
catalog envelopes, need the complete protection that 
only the Improved Columbian Clasp Envelope gives. 

Thirty-one stock sizes, from very small to 114%"! x 
14%"! make it easy to satisfy the needs of every customer. 

Your paper merchant can supply you, or write us for 
the name of a nearby distributor. 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 


The world’s largest manufacturers of envelopes 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


With fourteen manufacturing divisions covering the country 


Improved 


COLUMBIAN CLASP ENVELOPES 
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This exclusive feature won the 
Guild’s overwhelming endorsement 


OOK-KRAFT Fabrikoid absolutely sticks 

with the paste or glue used in regular 
binding practice. It needs no preliminary treat- 
ment before end papers are stuck to it. 

This one unique advantage of Book-Kraft 
Fabrikoid makes it the leading bookbinding 
material, and has won for it a striking en- 
dorsementfromthe Bookbinders’ Guild, which, 
after severe and exhaustive tests 


vantages: bookbinder’s ink, alchemic gold, 
genuine gold leaf, and all imitation leafs can 
be applied without sizing. It is waterproof— 
and can be washed. It can be written on with 
pen and ink. And it wears. 

Book-Kraft Fabrikoid has all the outstand- 
ing advantages of regular Fabrikoid and is 
made in all standard bookbinding qualities— 

in all standard colors and grains. 





in actual practice and in the lab- 
oratory, stated that Book-Kraft 
Fabrikoid ‘‘far surpasses any- 
thing we had anticipated.”’ 
Book-Kraft Fabrikoid also 
possesses these important ad- 


We will be glad at any time to 
send samples and full details. 
Write to 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., Fabrikoid Division, New- 

burgh, N. Y. 











REG US PAT.OFF 


BOOK-KRAFT 


It prints —it sticks —it stamps 
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and Crane profit 


to Crane quality 
customers up 
stepping Here is an excerpt from a report made for us on selling printing that 


will interest you. 

“Recently we were asked to design a letterhead for one of our 
clients . .. They said in a general way that they wanted a good job but 
that they also wanted to keep the price down. 

“They had no special paper in mind. We mentioned Crane’s 
Bond. They admitted that it was a very fine paper but said it was too 
expensive. 

“In order to dramatize our point we had the job estimated on 


several pa pers: 


Complete job of producing 5,000 letterheads 


(an obviously inexpensive paper) $52.85 
(a just possible paper) 66.26 
(a fairly good medium quality) 71.60 
(a slightly better paper)  - - 73.40 
CRANE’S BOND : ‘ . 81.40 


“We laid the various sheets down before him. He began to feel one 
after another and quite naturally lingered the longest over Crane. It was 
quite obvious that he wanted the Crane Bond. And when he compared 
figures, he was very much surprised to see that the cost was only $8 or 
$10 over the nearest competitors and only $15 over a just possible paper 


“He selected the Crane’s. The extra cost proved in no way a serious 
drawback. In fact he had thought that the difference was far greater... 
He has his Crane’s letterheads and is very much pleased with himself.” 

The profit on a Crane job is big enough— always —to warrant a 
little extra selling effort. And thousands of printers have discovered that 
the price barrier breaks down completely when quality is dramatized. 


Crane's Bond 


A 100% new white rag business paper 


CRANE & CO. inc. DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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HOLLISTON 
‘Book , (loth 


There is a grade, color and pattern 
combination suitable for every kind 
of binding. Catalogs, Directories, 
Reports, and other business books 
when bound in Holliston combine 
distinctive appearance and dura- 
bility to a marked degree. Publish- 
ers specify Holliston for its good 
looks, long wearing qualities and 
low-cost. Printers and binders pre- 
fer it for its easy working qualities 





and because it insures satisfaction. 


The ‘Best Bogks of All Kinds 
are Bound in Holliston 


The Holliston Mills, Inc. 
NORWOOD, MASS. 
Boston New York Chicago St. Louis 
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Give the catalog a chance! 


|? apenas the damaged catalog you received 
in a weak, unattractive envelope? The snap 
and freshness were gone —so was your interest. 





The envelope that serves best must have 
Strength and attractiveness. 


Harmony of color between the envelope and 
the enclosure increases the effectiveness of the 


piece enclosed. 


Select the envelope with the same care 
that you design and print the catalog 


In Northwood Fibre Catalog Envelopes we 
have combined rugged strength, beauty and 
utility. There are six sizes, each size in four 
bright colors, and each size with gummed 
flaps or with String fasteners—all in stock 
ready for immediate delivery. 





The new Sample Portfolio is a real sales help 
to any printer — copy furnished upon request 


THE PAPER MILLS’ COMPANY 


Paper Merchants - Envelope Manufacturers 
Telephones Harrison 8000 517-525 South Wells Street, Chicago 


























COVERS of CARTINE 


(made by hundreds of binderies) 


Compel Attention Because of Their Craftsmanship 


Have your “high price” appre- 
hensions painlessly removed by 
facts from a department special- 
izing in Customer’s Service. 








Rich Embossing... . 

Gold Stamping .... 
and SYRTINE— 
presto!... You have 

a beautiful, distinctive and original three-color 

cover for your advertising—your selling points 

—your literature or your catalog. 

...+ loose-leaf — if you like! 








ArTINE ProMoTION DEPARTMENT 
Keratot Company, Newark, N. J. 








KERATOL COMPANY Please send us information relative to bindings of Artine 
(thirtieth year) suitable for 
192 TYLER STREET t Send to Mr. 
NEWARK, N. J. | Tien Name 





Address 
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No OTHER WAY 


To Get Such FINE 


| | OMITHIAG 
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Ordering 
the Paper 


| game buying best grade enamels at 8 cents 
per pound! Think of buying fine book papers 
for 6 cents; bonds for 7% cents, etc. Think what 
you could save by buying all kinds of paper at 
one-half to one-third the standard prices! 


Thousands of printers like yourself are doing it! 
They are turning out excellent jobs which show 






them a tremendous saving on paper. 


SABIN ROBBINS} 
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PRINTING PAPERS at 


TREMENDOUS SAVINGS! 











A Job That Will Please the Chent 


These printers are using SABIN 
ROBBINS mill jobs of paper 

. paper which is perfect in all 
respects, save for some slight 
difference such as over or under 
weight, slightly off size or color, 
etc. These slight errors are made 


daily in the paper mills of 
this country, and the mills 
must sell the paper at a sac- 
rifice. This paper is shipped 
to SABIN ROBBINS (na- 


tional distributor of these 





mill jobs of paper) to sell at 
whatever price it will bring. 
‘This sacrifice is passed on to 
the printers on the SABIN 
ROBBINS mailing list. A sav- 


ing of one-half to one-third! 


It your name is not included on 
our regular weekly mailing list 
of samples of mill jobs of paper 
let us know. These samples will 
quickly prove to you that there 
is no other way to get such fine 
printing papers at tremendous 


savings I 


SABIN ROBBINS PAPER CO., Cincinnati, Ohio 


ESTABLISHED IN 1884 


Stock carried in: Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Detroit, St. Louis 
and Los Angeles Divisions 


5} PAPER COMPANY 
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FREE! | 
A Unique Book on Blacks 


— & SMITH CoO. announce the publica- 
tion of ‘“‘ Black Magic,’”’ a new and unique 
book on the use of blacks in the arts and indus- 
tries. Nothing like it has ever appeared in print. 
It is profusely illustrated, full of interest, and at 
the same time instructive. 

A special chapter is devoted exclusively to printing inks, 
to the part that carbon black plays in their manufacture. 

A copy of this book will be sent gratis to interested ink 
manufacturers. Please write on your business stationery. 

















Binney ¢ Smith @ 


41 E.42¢4 Street-New York City 
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Down the hills, / High. high, high Ly - 4 
Chock-full of thrills, ee N 
We're showing off our capers. / 
With speed we will 
Your orders fil 
for MIDDLESEX CLOTH-LINED PAPERS 


P 
> 
» 
; 
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» 
; 
} 
; 
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MIDDLESEX 
Cloth-lined 


parer ff MIDDLESEX “#2 PAPERS | 


4 

> 

} 

UR NEW FINISH is much whiter All our white grades are now finished to }f 
and more brilliant than anything here- this superior standard. Stocks ready for | 
tofore produced. High glossy finish for immediate delivery. 
fine printing. Send for Samples . 
> 

; 

4 

i 


38 CHAUNCY STREET 


MIDDLESEX PRODUCTS CO. soston’ massacuuserrs 





4 
<e 
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off your shop 


For the first time, but now for always, a dreaded scourge 
has been removed from the photo offset, and photo-engrav- 
ing, industries. 

No longer is there a need for handling day-in and day-out 
dangerous, poisonous chemicals that cause sores and in- 
fections. 

Contrasto Negatives, the new way-—the economical way— 
the safe way of making negatives, requires no chemicals 
other than harmless developer and hypo for fixing. And it 
eliminates various baths! 

Every photographer in your shop will appreciate this impor- 
tant phase of Contrasto Products. Acid sores and infec- 
tions are not only painful but many times become so serious 
that the sufferer is forced to give up his work. 

From the lowliest apprentice to the heads of the unions, 
manipulation of Contrasto Negative is receiving a warm 
welcome. 

These four advantages—Extreme Density, Economy, Speed, 
Improved Working Conditions—are winning shops by the 
score, to Contrasto. 

If you still harbor the illusion that there is no way but the 
old way, write for our booklet, “The Final Answer to the 
Wet and Dry Question”—just to see how behind the times 
you are. 


NEGATIVE ©@ i PROCESS 
_ PAPERS oy. RAS FILMS 


Briefly the Contrasto Process is: 


The elimination of wet plate negatives through the use of: 

















Contrasto Nonstrip Negative Paper—for black 
and white work. 

Contrasto Strip Film Negative Paper—for line, 
halftone and combination work—either litho or 
photo-engraving. 

Contrasto Process Film—for line and _ halftone 
work. 


A!l Contrasto Papers furnished in the standard sizes or in rolls 
42 inches wide. 


Polygraphic Company of America, Inc. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Sales Offices: Branch Office: 
237 Lafayette Street, 14 E. Jackson Blvd. 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, IIl. 














e the Paice Label | 











Larned at Second 
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of Business 


Merchandise not in stock but “car- 
ried” in catalogs and other books 
of business is sold in tremendous 
volume each year. 


The better the book the easier it is 
to sell the merchandise. And the 
quality of a business book begins 
with the cover. 


Hundreds of orders for 
men’s made -to-measure 
clothes are written up each 
day from the contents of 
this catalog and style 
book of The Richman 
Brothers Co., Cleveland. 
The economical *Burk- 
Art process cover of the 
book is as durable as it is 
good looking. 








; *Burk-Art 

The art of embossing and dec- 

orating Fabrikoid and other 
; materials used in making book, 

catalog and loose-leaf covers 








Ho 


THE BURKHARDT COMPANY, Inc. 


BURKHARDT BUILDING 
Detroit, Michigan 


\- BURITIAROT VISUAL SELUNG HELES TI 





















SATISFACTORY SERVICE IS BETTER THAN COMPETITION 
RIE! 


FORWARD STEPS IN 
THE ART OF PHOTO COMPOSING 


HB Precision Composing Camera 

Combines Mechanical and Optical requirements for the latest photo processes in Color 
Separation, Reductions, Enlargements, Half-tone and Line work, and meets the practical re- 
quirements of precision work, convenient operation and economical production. It produces a 
full range of work from the smallest to the largest sizes. 


Squaring and Register Mark Device 


for placing register marks accurately upon copy or old plates. 


Cut Time Processes 
for reducing the retouching or Art work on Color plates. 


Cutout and Poster Process 
for handling large work economically. 


HB Image Positioner 


Predetermined registration of negatives for Photo Composing Machines. 


Light Action Controller 


for Automatic Exposures. Necessary for uniform results on Photo Composed Plates. 


Precision Photo Composer 
for High Speed Production on Repeat or Combination forms. 


Utility Photo Composer 


for full ranges of work sizes including Cutouts and Posters. 


Commercial Photo Composer. (Vertical and Horizontal Types) 
for Commercial Typographic and Color work. 


Plate Coating Machine 


for uniform sensitized coatings on press plates, etc. 


Photo Composing Chemistry 


for eliminating chemical troubles in offset plate making and offset printing —and establishing 
dependable performance for press editions. 


Offset and Letter Press, Uniting Proof Press 
for finest impressions and combining Litho, Typographic and Intaglio methods for offset 
press plates. 


Technical Service 
for co-ordinating production steps, equipment and materials. Establishing standards for per- 


formance and attaining satisfactory results. 


“Write for Information 


HUEBNER-BLEISTEIN PATENTS CO. 


344 VULCAN STREET, BUFFALO,N.Y., U. S. A. 
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e First 99 Asa busy executive, you will appre- 
ciate the power of CHIEFTAIN 

BOND to attract and hold attention for any type of business message. 

Its fourteen compelling colors, in addition to pure white, help pro- 

duce sales letters, folders, form letters, statements, billheads that say 

“Read me first.”’ 

Yet the price of this loft-dried, rag-ccntent Bond is so economical that you 

can afford larger runs or reduce costs without sacrificing quality. 

For exploring new markets with conservative expense there is no better paper 

than CHIEFTAIN BOND. Try 2t. 


hiettain Bon 


DISTRIBUTORS 
OMAHA, NE . .Fleld-Hamilton-Smith Paper Co. 


BANY, N. Y...00. ° . .Potter-Taylor Paper Corporation 
B PHILADELPHIA, PA L. Ward Company 


eg & Koch Paper Co 


1. Claflin & C ompany 
Holland Paper Co. 
linneapolis Paper Company 
Parker, Ss € Tucker Paper Co. 
Standard Paper Co. 
Petrequin Paper Co. 
iees-Fusoeene Paper Co. 
E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 
The Carter, Rice & Carpenter Paper Co. 
pee eee sedi Company of Iowa 
Whitaker Paper Co. 
Peyton Paper Co. 
Blake, Momtt & Towne 


DIA} “: 
J ACKSON, 
KANSAS CITY. MO 
ow MICH 
NGELES, CALIF Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
te ‘Southeastern Paper Company 
Allman-Christiansen Paper Company 
: . Minneapolis Paper Co. 
‘f. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 


OAKLAND, CA 
OKLAHOMA CITY, 7. 7 eee Kansas ‘City Paper House 


EROENIX, UNDNET Spee eave cuacesece ne ne Blake, a & Towne 

BURG Seyler Paper Co. 

Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

Paddock Paper Company 

PUEBLO, NOLO Colorado Paper Co. 

DBRT Oro ciccc cacieswreeteced Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co. 

RICHMON D, VA Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co. 

SACRAMENTO, CAL Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Oo 


LIF. 

SAN PRANCISC oO, Cc ALIF 
SAN JOSE, CALIF 
SAN LUIS OBISPO, CALIF 
SANTA ROSA, CALIF 
SPOKANE, WASH Spokane Paper & Stationery Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, MO........-..-.--- Springfield Paper Company 
TACOMA, WAS Tacoma Paper & Stationery Co. 
TAMPA, FLA .E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 
TOLEDO, OHIO Ohio and Michigan Paper Co. 

N .. Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 
- Kansas City Paper House 
; aie. eo & Koch Paper Co. 


WORCESTER, MASS. . arles A. Esty Paper Co. 


EXPORT—NEW YORK CITY, American Paper Exports, Inc., and Parsons & Whittemore, Inc, 
ENVELOPES 
WAUKEGAN, ILL.—National Envelope Co., Div. United States Envelope C 
WORCESTER, MASS.—Logan, Swift & Brigham Envelope Co., Div. United States Env elope Co. 


Note the Tear and Wear as well as the Test 


NEENAH 


PAPER COMPANY 


Makers of 
Op Counctt TREE Bonp 
Success BonpD 
CHIEFTAIN BonD 
NEENAH BonpD 


‘Neenah, Wisconsin 


Check the (VJ ames 


Wispom Bonp 
GiactER BonpD 
STONEWALL LINEN LEDGER 
RESOLUTE LEDGER 
PRESTIGE LEDGER 





Write for complete free sample outfit, including full sheets of Neenah bonds and ledgers for testing purposes 


5] 














Be 


ALY 
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Color Presses 
Newspaper Presses 
Cutting and Creasing Presses 
Direct Rotary and Rotary Offset Presses 


mVLGONQSy- 


Combine the fastest work with finest workmanship 
in all branches of the printing art 


1457 Broadway WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY Monadnock Bldg. 


























No. 12011 Peerless 
Type Cabinet 


—)" —— 


for Job Composition, Book 
and Magazine Work 


This is virtually a 2-in-1 cabinet, serving two compositors 
with equal equipment, but without interference, at one and 
the same time. Designed and built for greatest efficiency, it 
fills a long-felt need in any composing room. It is, in fact, a 
complete print-shop unit in itself. 

Each side is equipped with a full set of spacing ma- 

terials cases sunk into the work bank. Each side is 

also equipped with a double depth lead and slug case 

to hold leads and slugs from 4 to 28 ems long. Each 

side affords two drawers for copy, quarter cases or 

other material. Galley dumps are on both sides. 

Note the convenient location of space material, 
directly in front of compositor. No turning around 

or bending down to search for required leads or slugs. 

Bank space below spacing materials cases is suffi- 
ciently wide to accommodate a 12-inch side galley 
without covering the spacing materials cases. 

STANDARD EQUIPMENT-=—No. 12118 Removable 
Working Top; Two No. 13205 Lead and Slug Cases; 

Two each Nos. 13150, 13155 and 13160 Spacing Ma- 

terials Cases; Forty-six No. 12735 California Job 
Cases; Two No. 12705 Blank Cases; Four Copy 
Drawers; Two Galley Dumps; Finish— Antique Oak. 
EXTRA EQUIPMENT—No. 12680 Brass Foot Rails 

(two required); No. 12160-A Four lights overhead and 

one over each tier of cases. No. 12160-E Four lights 
overhead only; No. 12160-J One light over each tier 

of cases only. 


For sale by Independent Dealers and Type 


Founders all over the world. Write 
for complete data and prices 


THOMPSON CABINET CO. 
Ludington, Mich. U.S.A. Te salad 
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Straight Savings 


Round Holes 


Here’s a new and better Round 
Hole Cutter at a new and lower 
price. It’s built on the same me- 
chanical principle as the famous 
Berry No. 4 and will drill right 
through two inches of stock as 
if it were cheese. 

It is the Berry No. 5 Round 

Hole Cutter and is worth a 


lot more than its low price of 
$800, completely equipped! 


Without motor, the price is but $700! 
Two heads are standard equipment 
but four may be used. Write for folder 
giving full particulars. 


Berry Machine Company 


716 No. First Street St. Louis, Missouri 








The 
Warner 

isa 
ball-bearing 
equipped 


motor 


The WARNER Motor 
Saves Current 


HE WARNER variable speed print- 

ing press motor has an unlimited 
variation of possible speeds which en- 
ables the pressman to gauge his press 
speed to suit the requirements of the 
job he is. running. Printers who need 
sturdy motors for efficiency should 
equip their platens with Warner Motors 
because they are the most satisfactory 
for job presses. 


The saving in current alone will jus- 
tify the purchase of Warner Motors-—— 
in many cases the saving being the 
full purchase price for the first year 


The Wigginton Company 


Manufacturers 
434 N. Church Street Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Write today for quotations 


een SR OE NYS SR SD ED SEY nie EE mn 


Motor Sizes for Job Presses 


7x 11 Press, 14 H. P. [J] 11x 17 Press, '; H. P. 
8x 12 Press, 14 H. P. 12 x 18 Press, !: H. P. 
9x 13 Press, 14 H. P. {[ ] 13x 19 Press, '» H.P. 
L] 9x 14Press, '3; H. P. ] 17x 19 Press, '2 H. P. 
(] 10x15 Press, !3 H. P. 14 x 22 Press, '» H. P. 


Please quote us the cost of the Warner Motors we 
have checked above. 


Name 
Company 
Street 


City and State 











THE CURRENT SAVING MOTOR 
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Just rollit up to any of your 
presses—put 3 ounces of pow- 
der on the feed platform— 


TheonlyAxtomatic turn on the heat and go. 


Process Embosser 
complete in one unit 


arn More 


ith the 


DO-MORE 


Ne you can share in the millions of dollars 
annuallyspenton engraving, byselling your 
customers finished printing at a slight increase 
in cost to them. 

Embossing processed on the Do-More has a 
smooth, glossy, rounded finish and is always as 
distinctive and as durable as the best steel die 
work. In sharpness of relief it cannot be detected 
from finest engraving. ({ Simple and strong in 
construction, the Do-More does not replace any 
equipment but completes a printing plant. 

The pressman prints in the ne the 
sheets drop upon the belt conveyor of the Do- 
More, and the work to be embossed is automati- 
cally powdered and dusted without waste, passed 

under a Radiant type heater, where ink and 

powder are fused, and delivered without fur- 


ther attention from the operator. 


4 finer printing job opening new sales fields 
to you—A time and labor saving in operation 
— An output of 3,000 letterheads and 6,000 
cards an hour — $3.00 and $7.00 more per 
thousand — larger net profits to you. 


Automatic Printing DevicesCo. 
543 Howard Street, San Francisco 
A.P.D. Sales Co., 280 Broadway, N.Y. 


Dealers in all the large cities 


Automatic Printing Devices Co., 
543 Howard Street, 
San Francisco. 


Gentlemen: Please send us descriptive booklet which tells how to earn 
more with the Do-More. 


Name 
Address 


tp) 
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The, LATEST zz 
INK MIXERS 


A rigidly constructed 
mixer with an off- 
center mixing action, 
that incorporates one color 
into another better and 
faster than can be done 
by any other method °x@ 








SEND FOR CATALOG 


READ MACHINERY CoO. 
YORK PA. 
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Can be “‘locked’’ in the form the same LOW PLUNGER 


as type and sometimes with type— 

enabling you to Number and Print at fy u m be ri n 
One Operation. Will permit you to do 

your numbering quicker. Will prevent 

your work being seen by competitors. ba 

In every way more satisfactory than ac ines 
sending work out to be numbered. 

Atlantic Ave. and Logan St. 


Wetter Numbering Machine Go. srccuynny.u's.a. 
as 











MACHINERY 


FOR THE PRINTERS 


E ARE ALWAYS READY TO 
SERVE THE PRINTERS 
WITH USED AND RE- 
BUILT MACHINERY 

OF ALL MODERN 
MAKES—BACKED 


HICKOK 
Automatic Ruling 
Machines and Feeders 


The days of real competition are here 





again. In order to compete successfully, 
your plant must be equipped with the most 
improved machinery. Hickok Ruling Machinery 
has been greatly improved in the last few years. 


A HICKOK FEEDER will pay for itself in ten 
months. There is a Hickok Feeder made for attach- 
ing to Folding Machines, Perforators, Presses, etc. 


THE W. O. HICKOK MFG. CO. 
HARRISBURG, PA.., U. S. A. 

















_| 


BY THE HOOD- 
FALCO GUAR- 
ANTEE. GIVE 
US A CALL 


Hood-Falco Corporation 


19 Cliff Street New York City 
Phone: Beekman 1034 








Two machines with 
but a single thought 
— PROFIT 


Write for complete description 


Cheshire & Greenfield Manufacturing Co. 


182 E. CLYBOURN STREET, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


C&G Router, 
Jig-Saw and Type- 
High Machine 
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The Most Talked of Folder in cAmerica 
Quality Did It Li 


eG 


“nel Ym ; The Liberty Folder Company, Sidney, Ohio 


the principal 
(ORIGINATORS OF SIMPLE FOLDERS) 


cities 




















When Rollers Shrink _ fe 
in Cold Weather | EW ERA 


Any number of colors on one or both sides of paper. 
—<- Fastest Flat Bed and Platen Press made. 
7500 impressions per hour. 


Roll feed—Delivery—Slit and cut into sheets or rewound. 


Attachments for perforating, punching, tag reinforcing, 
eyeletting, numbering, etc. 
Once through the press completes the job. 


New Era Mfg. Company 


Straight and Cedar Streets Paterson, New Jersey 






































Morgan Expansion Roller Trucks Grove’s Gauge Pins and Grippers 


They will raise or lower your rollers, instantly, for Platen Presses 


to the necessary height. They are adjustable by ee 
the simple turn of a nut, to the correct diameter. ’ 2 Clasps vise-like to the tympan, 

_ making slipping impossible— 
PRICE PER SET << is quickly attached and no cut- 
8x 12 Set of Six....$7.75 12x18 Set of Six. .$ 9.00 ‘ = ting nor mutilation of tympan 
10x 15 Set of Six.... 8.00  1414x22 Set of Eight 12.00 sheet, $1.co per dozen. 








k re . - : 
Ask your dealer, or write us direct Lowest Price — Strongest — Most Durable Pins 


Morgan Expansion Roller Truck snasinninnsitevdbendanabeanies 
Company Order from Your Dealer or Direct 


Investment Building 


100 North Larchmont Boulevard, Los Angeles, Cal. Jacob R. Grove Co. WASHINGTON, D. C 






































Thousands of printers become independent 
with the AUTOMATIC CARD PRINTING PRESS 


Built compactly to fit into any unused shop-corner, THE AUTOMATIC operates 
by hand or power, printing 100 cards every minute. Halftones and zinc plates can 
be used. It is perfect for color work. No makeready. Self-feeding and inking. All 
parts are interchangeable. A complete chase with leads, slugs and furniture included. 


GUARANTEED AS TO MATERIAL AND WORKMANSHIP 


Be Sure to Send for Our Descriptive Booklet 


AUTOMATIC PRINTING DEVICES COMPANY 


$250.00 set up 
543 HOWARD STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


ready for use 
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All-Round Performance 


and 
Fine Presswork Too 


0A block of all work, this Warnock Diagonal Block! 
It saves real money for the printer who makes it work for him. And there 
are hundreds of progressive plants throughout the country where 
Warnock savings of time in makeready and register are considered 
as essential as electricity is in powering the presses. Not only do 
they permit quicker lockup but they also save wear and tear 
on plates and reduce your storage requirements. Naturally, 
all this improves printing results. Fine readjustments 
of register are so quickly and easily made that they 
are never slighted. The Printing Machinery Com- 
pany, 438 Commercial Square, Cincinnati; 
New York Office: Printing Crafts Building; 
Chicago Office: 505 Fisher Building. 


The COMPLETE Line 


Sterling Small Sectional Base, Aluminum 
Expansionable Book Block Base, Ster- 
ling Toggle Hook and Base System, 
Warnock Diagonal Hook and 
Register System, Aluminum 
Alloy Metal Furniture. 
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—— 


mu aes In 26 Leading Plants 


Bronzing Costs Have Been Radically 
Reduced in the Last Two Years by the 


U.P. M. Speed Bronzer 


44x44 44x54 44x64 




















DO YOU KNOW of 


any other modern device 
Makes Press Deliver Light Paper 


that has continued for years as the only known 

Baro like : like 
thing in the world to accomplish the purpose for this instead of this 
which it was made? That is the record of the 


CHAPMAN 


Electric Neutralizer 


Now in successful use on more than 7,000 presses 
for removing all trouble due to static electricity. 








United Printing Machinery Co. 


38 Park Row, New York 
470 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 
Fisher Building, Chicago 
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A New Years 
Resolution 


In the Interests 
of Good 
Printing 


Because they know that a quality paper knife is 
an important factor in good printing, printers 
everywhere have standardized on the Dowd 
“Special A.” Because this knife cuts with 100 per 
cent accuracy on all kinds of stock and holds its 
edge, it is becoming the standard of comparison 
wherever paper knives are discussed. 


CYakers of Better Cutting Knives Since 1847 
Beloit,Wisconsin 
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COLORS: Red or Natural Put up in Gallons or Quarts 





NUREX Tabbing Compound 5 Cratented 
SAVES 50 PER CENT IN LABOR ; be Sanuary 6, 1925) 


NUREX—the only Non-Inflammable Tabbing Compound on 
the market. Beware oF ImitatTions! NUREX —Always ready 
for use—Must not be heated—Applied cold—Always dries in 3 
Applied cold with a brush. Dries to 5 minutes per coat— Does not become brittle — Never gets 
in three to five minutes per coat. sticky in hot or damp weather—Never cracks under the cutter. 


Government Measure 


NUREX supplied through all Printers’ Supply Houses 


THE LEE HARDWARE CO. Salina, Kansas, Vv. S. A. A Flexible Tabbing Compound 





An INK/ling 


why so many printers 
swear by TRIANGLE INKS 


is easily obtained / 


Justsend us atrial order 
— for Ticco OPAQUE 
Cover Ink for instance 


& COLOR CO. 
26-30 FRONT STREET 
BROOKLYN,N.Y. 


Telephone 
Triangle 3770-71 


Western Service Office: 13 So. Third Street, St. Louis, Mo. 








Acme No. 6% 


Binds from ¥% inch to 12 inch 


thickness of all kinds of paper 


A necessary and profitable part of every 
printing office equipment 


A sturdy Staple binder made for flat and saddle 
, back work. 

Six different lengths of staple 
in three thicknesses of wire. 
Only adjustment necessary 
is for different thicknesses 
of work. 
Downward pedal stroke. 
Ten inch reach for insertion 
of work. 
Staples to a core: Fine, 313; 
Medium, 200; Heavy, 125. 


The Acme Staple Binders are the 
onlyStaple Binders made complete 
from the raw material to the fin- 
ished product in our own factory. 


Catalogue on request 


Acme Staple Co. 


Established 1894 
1643-47 Haddon Avenue, Camden, N. J. 








The Brackett Double Head Stripping Machine 





Brings Bookbinding costs down to an unusually 
low level. The cheapest kind of human labor can 
not compete with it. 

It does the unusual things in bookbinding and 
does many things better and quicker than hand 
labor, no matter how good or how cheap hand 
labor may be obtainable anywhere in the world. 


Edition Binders, Check Book Makers, Blank Book 
Makers, Library Binders and Catalogue Publishers 
should investigate the unusual merits of this machine 
if they are interested in lower costs and greater profits. 


THE BRACKETT STRIPPING MACHINE CoO. 


Topeka, Kansas, U. S. A. 
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Potter Proof Press 
Standard proofing 


equipment wherever 
quality proofs are needed 
cA Proof Press 


with Cylinaer “Press I mpression 


— 


Sold by All Dealers 


Hacker Manufacturing Co. 
320 South Honore St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Start the 
New Year Right 
‘by making Greater 
Use of ‘Ilustratians 
in Advertising 


Io II 12 13 14 
+. 17 18 19 20 21 
24 25 26 27 28 











THE ‘“‘AUTOMAT” 


Automatic Machine 
for Printing 


Cards 
Tags 
Tickets 
Labels 
Seals, etc. 
on Paper 
Linen 
Silk 
60 to 80 
impressions 
per MINUTE 
from Roll 
Winding, 
Rewinding or 
Die Punched 


Stacked and 
Counted 
PRICED LOW 


MR. PRINTER: Why lock up such small forms on a large press when 
this machine will do the work cheaper, better, at greater profit for you? 



































For Sale Exclusively by 


Howard D. Salins 
Golding Printing Machinery 
608 So. Dearborn Street + Telephone: Harrison 5936 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 














Reduce the Cost of 
Your Small Folding Work 


Every folding combination ordinarily required 
on sheets up to 19x25 inches in size can be 
produced with the 


Mentges No. 226 Folding Machine 


With this machine there is a tremendous saving in 
time of makeready due to elimination of complicated 
adjustment parts. It is capable of producing a large vol- 
ume of accurately folded work at a minimum cost. It 
will handle sheets up to 20 x 26 inches and its operating 
speed is from 4,000 to 5,000 sheets per hour. 


You can see all this for yourself in your own shop on 
your current folding jobs. We will send you a No. 226 
Mentges Folder for 30 days’ FREE trial without obliga- 
tion. Judge for yourself whether or not you want to 
keep it. There is no obligation, no charge, no anything. 
We mean 30 days’ free trial. © 


Send coupon below for attractive new proposal 


THE MENTGES FOLDER CO. 


Sidney, Ohio 
MENTGES | Gentlemen:—Send me full particulars 
FOLDER | 


about the Mentges No. 226 and your 30- 
| DAY FREE TRIAL OFFER. 
CO 
Sidney, Ohio 


| Address........- 
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The Compact, Doubledeck Type 
Willsea Paper Conditioner 


Conditioning paper stock before printing or lithographing operations 
is becoming an absolute essential to the successful plant of today. That 
it be conditioned thoroughly and uniformly—and also most economically 
—is the next step. 

Willsea Paper Conditioners are now installed in the most progressive 
plants throughout this country, Canada, British Isles and in many other 
countries. The new Doubledeck Machine now brings them into many 
plants which hadn’t the space available before—because the Doubledeck 
Type conditions stock in less than half the space required by other 
Willsea Types, or for that matter any other machines made. 


Write for catalog booklet 


THE WILLSEA WORKS 


Engineers + Founders «+ Machinists 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK, U. S. A. 





Also Manufacturers of Multi-Color Presses for printing, scoring and cutting cartons from roll stock; 
Tubing Machines for making rectangular boxboard tubes or shells, and other special machinery 


aetna 
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I) Install 
BAHNSON HUMIDIFIERS 


m 1928 


I? the New Year be a happy one in the pressroom 
and bindery. Banish the year-round work, worry 
and losses that are caused by constant fluctuations 
of atmospheric conditions install BAHNSON 
HUMIDIFIERS. 


In 1928 competition will be keener; production 
will be more efficiently handled. Can you afford to 
ignore any recognized and proved source of loss in 
your plant? Can you afford to throw away profits? 


























Investigate the “wet and dry question’’ in your BAHNSON Humidifiers 


! : “ce .. .. 2 ¥ a a oh 
plant! Write for aot booklet, Printing With Con provide the easiest, safest and most e€co- 
ditions Just Right.” It discusses the subject from nomical means of controlling humidity in 
the viewpoint of a practical printing executive printing plants. You should read ourbook- 


let, ‘Printing With Conditions Just Right”’ 
The BAHNSON Company 


93 Worth Street, New York 



























































-. by relieving them of commercial forms, small 
booklets, process color work, and countless other jobs 
up to 14x22 inside chase. 


Put such work on the “Laureate” or “Colt’s Armory.” 


One user writes: “Owing to the large chase size, it is possible 
to do a lot of ordinary form printing on them which shops 


You can get not so equipped would have to put on a cylinder.” 
more output Another: “We use this press for any kind of a large form, “Cole's 


3 especially on 4-page 84x 11 folders, which we print in two 
from your bi colors with large halftone cuts.” Armory” 
g 
expensive Wouldn’t a modern “Laureate” or “Colt’s Armory” help you 5-C and 


in this way? Write for literature and prices. Or, on request, 6-C 
presses we will gladly send our local representative. 14x22 
inside chase 
THOMSON-NATIONAL PRESS CO., Inc. — 
FRANKLIN, MASSACHUSETTS I aureate” 


NEW YORK OFFICE - - - Printing Crafts Building, 461 Eighth Avenue 14x22 
CHICAGO OFFICE .- - - - Fisher Building, 343 South Dearborn Street x 


Also Sold by All Branch Offices of the AMERICAN Type FouNDERS COMPANY and inside chase 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER 


-{_ THOMSON 


@s Armory # Z 
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The, NICCO Automatic 


DUSTER —HEATER— COOLER 


B. L. NICHOLES & CO., Patentees 


Produces embossed and engraved effects without the use of dies or plates, direct 
from printing press at press speed. Can be fed by hand or attached to all 
standard makes of automatic fed presses . . . . Write for detailed particulars. 


GEORGE R. SWART & COMPANY, Inc. 


Printing Crafts Building, New York Rand - McNally Building, Chicago 














The Casco Multiple 
Punching & Perforating 
Machine A Quality Machine 


at a very low price 


All kinds of Punching as well as Perforat- 
ing can be done with ease on same. 


For the medium size shop this machine 
will give service and satisfaction to the 
purchaser. 


Price, including two Round Hole Heads, 
$100.00. (F. O. B. Portland, Maine) 


Send for descriptive matter. . . . In stock 
and for sale by all type founders and dealers. 


Manufactured by 


Southworth Machine Co. 
PORTLAND, MAINE, U.S. A. 


» 
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(a 
: (she 


aan % 
WO 
&. the tew months these types have been available in America. their acceptance 








has been so general and their use so varied that we have been inspired to prepare 





nas - 
a portfolio showing various‘applications of the type to American advertising and 





publishing. This portfolio should prove most helpful and a source of inspiration 






to you. It has been dedicated to better typography, and if it accomplishes this 





only in part, its mission will be fulfilled. May we send your copy today ? 





The BAUER TYPE FOUNDRY, ee. 
239 West 434 Chevaat, Vite Vouk 
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cANNOUNCING for 1928 


Au THAT IS RARE AND BEAUTIFUL in Christmas Greeting Cards, embodying all the 
leading processes, conceived out of the genius of our own artist craftsmen Staff, inspired and 
sponsored by the house of quality. 












PERSONAL GREETING CARDS HAND COLORED ETCHINGS 


of all corredt Styles and sizes exquisite designs, skillfully hand colored 














NEW PROCESS PRINTCRAFT CARDS 
the newet and the surprise of the season 


OFF-SET LITHOGRAPHED CARDS 
facsimiles of hand painting in a large range of ‘best sellers” 





STEEL DIE ENGRAVED AND ARTOTINT CARDS 


in beautiful combinations of engraver’s art and printer’s craftsmanship 






Fancy interlined envelopes of the latest and snappiest of designs including a new surprise 
in envelope linings to match all cards 






OFFERING a logical profit-making line for the printing trade. Sample lines ready very soon. All printers interested in Christmas 
business for next year should inquire now. Our representative will be at your service immediately 





Quality Art Novelty Company, Inc. The Perfection Art Company, Inc. 
18 WEST 18th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


FEEDER ERE SERRE RE REDDER RDS REED 
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‘PERFECT LUBRICATION 


Guipe Stud ee se : MASSE ARCH 
OILCHAMBER | INSURING RIGIDITY 
\N TOP AND 
SPIRAL OIL — PINS 
GROOVES IN OFHERT TREATED 
BEARING z ALLOY STEEL. 


FET Wick 
FOrLUBRICATION 
OF PINS 


STRIPPER PLATE 
MADE Rigid Br 
HEAVY 


STRIPPER SUPPORT 
BareOr Cast iron 


REAR DELIVERY ROLL 


OF FiLe HarD 
ALLOY STEEL 


Pe The J.T. Wright Company 


W R | G H 1b MANUFACTURERS OF PAPER DRILLING, PUNCHING AND PERFORATING MACHINERY 


Nid ALSO DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF SPECIAL MACHINERY 
L 2101-2103 Reading Road CINCINNATI, OHIO 











Agencies in principal cities 
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_Newmar\o s 
cArtisticards 
TO THE ENGRAVER AND PRINTERm~ 
As actual publishers, we have designed and prepared a line of Christmas 


Greeting Cards for 1928, at attractive prices. The marvelous growth of Per- 
sonal Greeting Cards affords you a wonderful opportunity to enter this field 





SoC 


——~faAX nro ~~ - 




















Our line consists of over 1000 numbers, covering a wide range both in DESIGNS AND PRICES 
GENUINE DRY POINT ETCHINGS STEEL DIE CARDS 
WOOD CUT EFFECTS OILOCHROMES 
HELIOGRAVURES HAND COLORED CARDS, ETC. 
Included are many designs published in our own plants abroad. We cater to the finest 
trade in this country and do not sell the Jobbing Trade, so you will be assured of an 
exclusive line + + + + Write us and we will have our representative call upon you 





MEMBER NeEwMAN PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


GREETING CARD 


ASSOCIATION 22 WEST 18TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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APPROVED BY 
Nationa Boarp oF Fire 
UNDERWRITERS 


PATENTED OcT. 18TH, 1921 











STAT- 
FRA 














J. & W. JOLLY, Inc. 
Holyoke, Mass. 


Gentlemen: Previous to installing your “Stat- 
Erad” Neutralizer on our 44x64-inch Harris 
Offset Press, we had very serious trouble 
at times in operating the machine, owing 
to the sheets wrinkling and being unable 
to successfully deliver to the pile delivery. 
The sheets came off in such a manner that 
they had to be laid up to gauge by hand, 
sheet by sheet, before the next color could 
be printed. Your neutralizer overcame this 
difficulty, and the machine is working abso- 
lutely satisfactory in this respect since its 


installation. 
(Name on request.) 











The 


Electric Neutralizer 


Easily Installed on Any Press 


Operates from regular electric sup- 
ply line through transformer which 
we furnish. Equally effective on all 
flat bed cylinder presses. Will ship 
on fifteen days’ trial. Give press 
equipment, current and voltage. 


J. @ W. JOLLY, Inc. 


Holyoke - - Massachusetts 


New York Agent: 
Conmee & Sinnigren, 101 Beekman Street 


Canadian Agents: 
Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 





4 times as fast / 
I bpeetber- Vic Moyabljalecy 
saves two thirds of 

the mucilage-- 









MADE IN 

THREE SIZES 

om 5 STIKFAST—for pote 
4” 00 


03”"x' 
No. 9 STIKFAST ior label 





up to 614x614” ................ $20.00 
No. 12 STIKFAST—for jumbo- 
CO ETE $25.00 


Each STIKFAST is made of 
brass and cast iron baked 
enamel. Will last a life time. 


label pas 
STIKFAST 5 oars opel beries 


TRADE MARK REGISTERES 


TURN of the handle, a single 

pressure of the label to your 
package, and the whole surface ad- 
heres evenly and securely. By 
ruling the underside of the label 
with heavy parallel lines of muci- 
lage, STIKFAST permits the ex- 
clusive use of inexpensive, un- 
gummed labels. No smearing of 
wrappers to cause the packages to 
stick together. The labels never 
pull off, warp or blister. 

Absolutely guaranteed, STIKFAST has proved its 
value through years of continuous service. Marshal} 
Field & Company operate 700 STIKFASTS; Boston 
Store, Chicago, 102 STIKFASTS; Carson Pirie Scott, 
Chicago, 250 STIKFASTS; Lancaster Seed Company, 
Pennsylvania, 14 STIKFASTS; hundreds of others just 
as prominent also using from 1 to 100 STIKFASTS each. 

With the STIKFAST an average girl can label from 
1,500 to 3,000 packages a day, easily! 

Each STIKFAST can be used for any size label from a 
postage stamp to its capacity. We send 1 lb. dry muci- 
lage and 1 pt. liquid mucilage FREE with each STIK- 
FAST. A pound of this dry mucilage will absorb 114 pts. 
of water, making half a gallon of mucilage for 15c, if 
bought in 80-lb. bags. Prices: 5-lb. bags—$1.25; 10-Ib. 
bags—$2.30; 25-lb. bags—$4.75; 50-lb. bags—$8. 50; 
80-lb. bags—-$12. 00. 

Don’t wait. This proposition is vital to your business 
progress. It will save time, labor, labels, mucilage, con- 
fusion—and you get it on free trial. ORDER ATONCE! 








send no money.. 


try it free/ 


This is the way the | 
back of your labels 4 
look after being run 
through the STIK- 
FAST. Note the 
4 











lines of mucilage. 





i Address... 
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THE A. V. ROSS COMPANY, 5035 Carthage Avenue, Norwood, Ohio. 


Send me on FREE TRIAL one STIKFAST Label Paster ¢ bpe dry 


i mucilage. I enclose one of our largest size labels. (WE C NOT 


ACCEPT TRIAL ORDERS WITHOUT YOUR LABEL) I willtry 


STIKFAST 5 days and if not satisfactory will return it, without further 
: obligation, by prepaid express. 


' a a a ale naa 








City _ ... State... 
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PURE AIR *oricprineras HUMIDIZING 
You get both with THE UTILITY HUMIDIZER 


Do not be satisfied with an atomizing machine, when for 
only $175 per unit you get a machine that also washes and 
purifies all the air in your pressroom three or four times an 
hour. With one purchase you cure static, insure flat, non- 
stretching paper, and prevent coughs and colds. For esti- 
mate, write us the dimensions of your pressroom, bindery, 
stockroom, etc. 


Utility Gas and 
Electric Heaters 


The safe kind that heats both sides of the sheet. Why trifle with fire 
danger? Utility Heaters are the only ones that protect in two ways 
against paper burning. They are so effective that they have been in- 
fringed in five cities. We have stopped four infringers and are after 
two more. All our machines are made under the patents of Charles H. 
Cochrane, and we control practically everything in reflecting gas 
heaters for the printer. 


WATER 
Svery 


Exhaust 


ELECTRICAL 
CONNECTOR 











The Pure Air Machine 


Utility Reflecting Gas Heater 


UTILITY HEATER COMPANY 239 centre street, New York 








“The” Raised Printing Process 


A COMBINATION HARD TO BEAT 


me: Embossography = 


Our patented process, positively the only method of producing raised printing effects that are Hard, Flexible and Permanent; and 


The Embossographer 


An automatic machine for producing raised printing effects, that automatically receives stock from the printing press, 
applies the powder, dusts off the excess and delivers to the heater or Embossing Machine 


With this improved raised printing process, called EM- 
BOSSOGRAPHY, letterheads, announcements, invitations, 
etc., can be run 2 or 4 up, while business cards may be run 
2 to 16 up. Its raised printing surface, which is hard, flexible 
and permanent, is guaranteed not to scratch orbreak off, or to 
deteriorate with age. It may be subjected to tons of pressure 
almost immediately after the work is done and may be re- 
cut with perfect safety. The EMBOSSOGRAPHER is built 
to operate by hand feed, or to take sheets from a Miller 


nen : 
S- 
oe Fe 

Ss 


Trade “THE CAMEL BACK” Mark # 
Aug. 15th 1916) 


THERE'S A REASON FOR THE HUMP. 


Feeder, Kelly or similar press. With this addition to the 
plant, the printer is equipped to solicit work along a line 
heretofore impossible, opening up a field that is bound to 
prove exceedingly profitable. 

Large quantity production is now assured, at a definite 
speed of 3,000 to 5,000 per hour, depending only on the 
size of the outfit. 


Write for prices and further information. 


The Embossograph 
Process Company, Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1915 


Patented Processes and Machines for Producing 
Raised Printing 
The Camel Back Gum and Varnish Drier 


251 William Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please Mention TuE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 









































CHRISTENSEN 


THE WIRE STITCHER FEEDER 


For Inserting and Wire 

Stitching Saddle Bound 

Booklets, Catalogs and 
Publications One 


or More on 


You Can’t Beat the Christensen 


The Christensen Wire Stitcher Feeder is in a class 
by itself. No other machine can compare with it. 
It cuts the hour cost on all saddle wiring and in- 
serting. It handles high class paper stocks without 
fear of marking or smearing. Here are just a few 
other exclusive advantages you can expect from the 
Christensen, for it is 


—the only successful stitcher flexible enough to 
handle long runs as well as short runs. 


—the only stitcher feeder that can be equipped 
to automatically gather and stitch extended 
covers in one operation. 

—the only stitcher that eliminates clutch and 
chain troubles. 

Over 400 Christensen machines are in operation 

today, earning money for their owners. Several 

plants operate from 2 to 16 machines on regular 


commercial work. 


For further details write to 


A. W. HALL COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 





CHRISTENSEN AND 
STITCHER HEAD PARTS 








Hall Folding Machines and Bundling Presses 
HALE SERVICE 





SUPPLIES FOR ALL 
FOLDERS 

















Sales Office: 106 West HARRISON STREET 
TELEPHONE: HARRISON 2193-94 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


SAFETY TRIMMERS 

MENTGES FOLDING MACHINES 

FROHN AIR-WHEEL FEEDERS 

AMERICAN CHALK OVERLAY 

PREMIER LINE-UP TABLES 

BERRY ROUND HOLE CUTTERS AND LIFTS 


Factory: 216 NorTH CLINTON STREET 
TELEPHONE: STATE 4293 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


G R-S CONTINUOUS FEEDERS 

DEXTER AND CROSS FEEDERS 

DEXTER FOLDING MACHINES 

DEXTER CUTTERS 

LATHAM STITCHERS 

LATHAM PERFORATORS AND PUNCHES 
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Opportunity to Pick Up Items You Need 
From Modern and Completely 
Equipped ‘Plant 


CRO 





COMPOSING ROOM 


Monotype Casters and Keyboards Slide Cabinets 


Molds Galleys 
Galley Cabinets 


Imposing Stones 
Metal and Steel Furniture 
Brass Rule 


Matrices, both for composing and 
display 
Sorts Cabinets 


Sorts of all sizes 
Foundry Type Patent Base, Latham 
Form Trucks 


Monotype Metal Chases 


Frames . Miscellaneous Composing Room 
Furniture and Fixtures 





Cases 


PRESS ROOM 


Miehle Presses—53 to 68-inch sizes Trucks 
Gordon Presses—Miller Feeders Motors, 4 H.P. to 5 H.P. d.c. 
Laureatte Presses Miscellaneous Press Room 


Stock Platforms Equipment 





BINDERY 


Cutting Machines Punches 
Stitchers Round Cornering Machine 


Sewing Machines Book Compressor 
Folding Machines Bindery Tables 


Stamping Machines Box Trucks 
Stippler Other Bindery Equipment 


The FAITHORN COMPANY 


500 SHERMAN STREET 
CHICAGO 
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DIRECT TO YOU 
FROM KALAMAZOO 


Our Popular rll 
“KAZOO” 





Write for Sold With 
Broadside or Without 
— “Router 
Booster Rooster Jig ou 

Cut-out Booklet | Attachment 











Satisfaction Easy 
Guaranteed Terms 
a 
J. A. RICHARDS CO. “Micmcan 


Pioneer Makers of Steel Rule Dies for the Trade 























BRONZERS 


AN Be Used Automatically in 
Connection with ANY Press 
Equipped with Mechanical Delivery. 


No Timing or Direct Connection Is 
Required. 


Work Cardboard as Well as Light 
Paper. 








Columbia Printing Machinery Corp. 





New York, N. Y. 


| 100 Beekman Street 





LAECO 





| 
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For the printer 
who wants to say: 


“Here’s Your 
Money’s Worth” 


A competitor’s winning bid is often based on cheaper paper. 
But cheaper paper is out of the picture when you say to a cus- 
tomer, “I want to help you get ‘Your Money’s Worth.’ Here’s the 
exact strength of my paper. You need that strength on this job.” 







Many an order has been won on the basis of the Mullen Test. 
It gives you definite facts to talk about— you know the actual 
bursting strength of any paper. 






The Mullen Tester is simple in construction — simple in use. 
The printer equipped with this machine can save money for 
himself and for his customer. Send the coupon for further in- 
formation and details of the 10-day approval offer. 


MULLEN TESTER 


Manufactured Solely by 


B. F. PERKINS & SON, INC. 


Holyoke, Massachusetts 
i caiacaiis tales densa dni a-ha, aie einn tenn A 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc., Holyoke, Massachusetts 
You may send us a folder describing the MULLEN TESTER. 


| 
We would also like to know how we may learn the value of this | 











device in our business before buying. 


Compatiy............... 


Street 


| 
| 
| 
| INA cos scone cis 
| 
| 
| 


oo City 
l THE MULLEN TESTER | 
THE WORLD’S STANDARD FOR FACTS 

acniniinaiaiaiiaal 
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THE ECLIPSE FOLDER 


Investigate the Three Models 


Eclipse 2 parallel. Capacity 4x6 to 14x19 inches. Speed 12,000 per hour. 

Eclipse No. 5 makes 1, 2 or 3 folds. Capacity 4x6 to 14x19 inches. Speed 
6,500 per hour. 

Eclipse No. 6 makes 1, 2, 3, 4 or 5 folds. Capacity 6x6 to 19x25 inches. Speed 
4,500 per hour. 

Eclipse No. 6 will handle both letter and circular and book and job style folds. 
This combination of speed and flexibility makes it the ideal folder for your plant. 


Manufactured by 


Write us for descriptive literature The Eclipse Folding Machine Co., Sidney ? Ohio 


and sample folds Sales Agencies in All Principal Cities 








Your Supply House Sells Reduce the High Cost 


“HORTON” of Makeready 


VARIABLE 20th CENTURY Making the form ready in the pressroom is an 
SPEED AND INK important element in the cost of the job; 


inferior electrotypes require a lot of makeready. 
PULLEYS FOUNTAINS 
Dinse, Page Electrotypes Do Not 
Peoducts athe They Lower the Cost of Production 
HORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A. Dinse, Page & Company 


“Always Satisfactory and Dependable” 725 S. La Salle St., Chicago Tel. Harrison 7185 


























INTRODUCING THE 


“SMALL REINHARDT” | 14ILO BENNETT 


ij —_—- {= Rules, Cuts The World’s Most Noted Intertype- 








Perforates Linotype Instructor 


Creases This institution is all school —not a printing office running a mediocre 
school as a sideline. Established 1915. Successful students with the world’s 
All in one operation best newspapers. Ary man who has set less type than Milo Bennett can not 
give you Bennett instruction. Bennett has broken world records for speed 
ruling is no more an as an operator. The finest system of operating the world has ever known is 
art—it can be done Bennett’s copyrighted system. You can get it only from Bennett. Rates: 
by any one. Anindis- Practical course, $10 per week; correspondence course with keyboard, for 
pensable machine home study, $28. Write today for instructive literature. 

for every printer or 


ee.a || MILO BENNETT’S SCHOOL 


machines and parts. Established 1915 


HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO. |} Station E, Box G TOLEDO, OHIO 


114 EAST 13th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


With this machine 
































We Carry in Stock: 


48 Lines of Cover Paper 
12 Lines of Book Paper 
5 Lines of Box Cover 














C7 a 


JAMES WHITE PAPER COMPANY 


“The Cover House” 
TELEPHONE: MAIN 0875 219 WEST MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 
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STUDY 
PRINTING 
SALESMANSHIP 


WITH “DAD” MICKEL 


| - text books and lesson helps 


written and compiled by himself. 
Class starts January, 1928. A complete, prac- 
tical, understandable course in Selling Printing. 


This training course in Printing Salesmanship, 
the most important department of the printing 
industry, has the endorsement and commenda- 
tion of the entire printing trades press, leaders 
in the industry and educators in all parts of the 
United States. A study of salesmanship as 
applied to printing, requiring four months to 
complete. It completely covers the field and is 
alike valuable to the beginner and experienced 
salesman. Write today for booklet containing 
full information, outline of courses, terms, etc. 


NASHVILLE PRINTERS CLUB 


Nashville, Tennessee 


Box 389 


THE INLAND PRINTER for November, 1927, says: ‘Printing Sales- 
manship, by Edward P. Mickel. The author is secretary of the Nash- 
ville Printers Club, the Southern Master Printers Federation, and 
the best loved single individual within the boundaries of printerdom 
on the American continent. This is a large order, but ‘Dad’ Mickel 
has been able to fill it for years and years back. The writer met ‘Dad’ 
for the first time at the meeting of the Printing Secretary- Managers 
Association in the early part of 1919, and so impressed was he 
with ‘Dad’s’ sincerity and genuine helpfulness that he has been 
enthused therewith ever since. “Dad’s’ publication, ‘Printing Sales- 


field of salesmanship is admirably covered and demonstrated.” 














manship,’ is a study course in twelve parts. Practically the whole 
i 


























GOOD 
Publishers 


Right—Every One of Them 


1. “We have been using the Monomelt System for more 
than three years. It is very satisfactory.” 

Minneapolis Tribune. 

2. “Monomelts have fulfilled purpose for which.they were 
sold and can not be too highly praised.” 

Danville (Ill.) Commercial News. 

3. “Have used Monomelts for over three years. They are a 


great step forward in handling type metal. They save time, 
give better slug and economize on metal consumption.” 


Paducah (Ky.) Evening Sun. 

4. ““Monomelt machines very satisfactory to men and office 
after eighteen months’ experience.” 

Macon (Ga.) Telegraph. 


5. “Whenever more linotype machines are installed we 
shall equip them with Monomelts.” 
The Chat, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


6. ‘“Monomelts have saved more than their cost in metal 
alone and have not cost one penny in upkeep. Our oper- 
ators would not be without them.” 


Morgantown (W. Va.) Post. 

7. “Saving about 75% in depreciation of metal besides gas 
and labor. Monomelts make good on every claim.” 

Alliance Review, Alliance, Ohio. 

8. “We would not do without them under any circum- 

stances. A perfect slug; less dross. Our worries along the 

¢ ” - ‘ a 

metal lines are gone.” Masonic Home Journal, Louisville. 

9. “Monomelts are giving excellent satisfaction in every 

way. Operators praise them highly.” The Inland Printer. 

10. “The Herald management is more than satisfied with 

our Monomelts, both from the standpoint of economy 

and performance. Decatur Herald. 


THE MONOMELT SYSTEM Saves Money 


and Increases Production 


THE MONOMELT COMPANY 


1611-1615 Polk Street, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
530 Transportation Building 1009 World Building 








Clip this coupon now 


Please explain how the Mono-Melting System, if installed 
in our plant, would 


(Eliminate hot and cold metal. 

(-) Save time, labor and floor 
space. 

(_] Prevent sunken and defective 
letters. 


(_] Increase production 10%. 

(J Cut metal drossage 75%. 

(JClean and purify our type 
metal. 

(JInsure clearer and sharper 
type faces. (_] Eliminate our remelting fur- 

(-) Produce solid slugs. nace. 


We have the following machines: 





No. with 
Electric Pots 


No. with 


Gas Pots 


No. of 


; Machines Make 





LINOTYPE 
INTERTYPE 
LINOGRAPH 











Firm Name 








Street No. 


City and State 





Signed by 
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... with this 


Stokes & Smith Rotary Press 


Here is the only press that will feed died- 
out blanks, made-up envelopes and sheet 
work equally well. 

Prints from curved plates. Saves time and 
money on envelopes, bill heads, office 
forms and general commercial printing. 
Used by most of the leading envelope 
makers. 

Average conservative speed for general 
work, 7,000 to 8,000 impressions per hour. 
One user averaged 8,600 per hour over a 
long period. 

Successfully feeds any stock from tissue to 
light cardboard. All parts easily accessible; 


operation and adjustment very simple. 
,0/6/6, TO (4,6, 6) Write for details — no obligation 
IMPRESSIONS [iiesmbdatsetaccsay 
Summerdale Avenue, near Roosevelt Boulevard 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


} | af 7 OlG/ British Office: 23 Goswett Roan, Lonpon, E. C. 1 



































“Your story in picture leaves nothing untold” 


—_ have always been the universal language. A picture with a brief 
description is a better presentation of any article than pages of eloquence in type. 


Making pictures—CUTS— for all illustrating 


and advertising purposes—is our business. 


Without enumerating the different kinds of engravings we make, the point we 
wish to emphasize is, that we have unexcelled facilities and capacity for executing 
large or small orders for anystyle of cuts or plates for printing in one ormorecolors. 











G 
ecTROTYPE WOMI 

















711 South Dearborn Street a ~ . CHICAGO 
TELEPHONE: HARRISON 5260 : 5261 - 5262 - 5263 


— 
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Are You Folding 5,000 
25x38 Inch Sheets in an Hour 






— accurately and in both right angle 
and parallel? 


If not, you should investigate the Anderson High Speed 
Folding Machine, which is making low cost records for 
hundreds of firms on their catalog, booklet, broadside 
and circular folding. This improved machine is easy to set, 
folding to as small as 6x6) and it is built to last a lifetime. 


C. F. ANDERSON & CO. 


Builders of Quality Folding Machines and Bundling Presses 
3225-31 Calumet Avenue, Chicago 





, Inc. 





Send 
for 
this 

Bulletin 
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How to Mount Presses and 
other Printing Machinery to 
best deaden Vibration and Noise 


KORFUND Products are used by lead- 
ing printers and advocated by leading 
printing machinery manufacturers 


THE KORFUND C6Q., Inc. 


235 East 42nd Street NEW YORK 














rPADIAIC 
RING _ 


Do 





Thousands of printers, typesetters and publishers are 
using this Portable Electric Blower for keeping dust 
and dirt out of typesetting and printing machinery and 
out of type cases and other hard-to-get-at places. 
Here is a sample of many letters we have on file 
(name upon request): 


“We use the CADILLAC Blower to clean type cases and cabi- 
nets, for cleaning motors on our machines and for blowing dirt 
out of magazines and from the Linotype machines and press.”’ 


The CLEMENTS Cadillac Blower may be converted instantly 
into a suction cleaner for such purposes as cleaning and reno- 
vating rugs and upholstery in automobiles, etc. Truly a machine 
with hundreds of uses. Can you afford to be without one? A 
trial will convince you. Write us today. 


CLEMENTS MEG. CO. 


602 Fulton Street Chicago, III. 


Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Portable Electric Blowers 
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BARGAINS 


We carry the largest stocks in Job Lots of 
Perfects and Seconds in the World. At all 
times we have bargains in the following lines: 


Blanks — Coated one and two Folding Enamel— Extra Strong, 


sides. the best of its kind. 
Blotting. Litho Label. 
Bonds— White and Colors. Manila — Document. 
Book Papers— Enamel, M. F.,S. Mimeograph. 


& S. C., Eng. Fin., Eggshell, 
etc., in White and Colors. 


Offset Papers. 
Post Card— Coated and uncoated. 


Box Boards. Railroad Board. 
Bristols— Index and Satin. Tough Check. 
Card Boards. Second Sheets. 


Check Book Cover. 
Cover — Embossing. 


BARGAIN PAPER HOUSE 


423 West Ontario St. Chicago, III. 


Three Branch Offices: 
PITTSBURGH, PA. - - 209 East Ninth Street, Phone Grant 103 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. - - - Plankington Arcade, Phone Grand 44 


As well as miscellaneous Job Lots 
of every kind and description. 








PEORIA, ILL. - ----- 535 Peoria Life Building, Phone 8685 
BARGAIN PAPER HOUSE | 
l 423 W. Ontario St. 
| Chicago, Ill. l 
Place our name on list to receive your monthly price list ! 
j every month. | 
| INE ho i wo in Dae a eed PER a Ree en ee Ieee: | 
FOE OA TOTS Se ee PRO ee ee | 


Loe ECTS RED AAD SA DISTR INSEL SEES ITO SS 
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The Four 32 Quad Folder 


The “ULTIMATE” —Made by Brown Folding Machine Co. 


We present to the trade a machine that will take the full size 
sheet of 46x68 and deliver a complete sheet of four 32ds, making 
128 pages, all right angle folds, all heads perforated. The speed 
of this machine is from twenty-five hundred (2,500) to three 
thousand (3,000) per hour. It has a great advantage over a ma- 
chine that delivers inserted 16ths, or two 32ds. It will give a 
better register than any other Folder that handles half the size 
of the sheet, as the trouble has always been on the cutting of 
sheets on the press, which are never accurately cut. 


Send for full information 


- Stolp-Gore Company 7° 230,o%"* 


r NORTHWESTERN; 


Push-Button Control Motors 














The quickest 
possible way to 
lock a small job 
- form--no spring. 


THOUSANDS IN USE T is not our function to make business 


Thousands of our motors are used by Printers prophecies for the year ahead. But we do 
and Publishers throughout the United States. They say, and a long manufacturing experience 
are rendering very satisfactory service and keeping proves it, that M. & W. Job Locks make for 


them in a commanding position to compete. greater Composing Room efficiency and con- 
sequently greater profits. Time-tested by daily 
Our illustrated folder and price list describing these motors will be ‘ Sai 

a revelation, as our prices compare favorably with the older types use in hundreds of printing shops. 
on the market without push-button control. Write for this folder 


Northwestern Electric Co. ; 
408-416 S. Hoyne Ave., Chicago, IIl., U.S.A. Mor gs ans G Wilcox Mf: gs e Co. 


2226 S. San Pedro St., Los Angeles, Cal.; 43 South Third St., Minneapolis, m 

Minn.; 3-260 Generali Motors Bldg., Detroit, Mich.; 10 South 18th St., Middletown, New York 
Philadelphia, Pa.; 100 Pearl St., Boston, Mass.; 97 Reade St., New York “ 
City; 65 Bellwoods Ave., Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


TRY AN ASSORTED DOZEN 
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BOOK BINDERS 


1892 1928 


cr Mb: ol a Edition Book—Catalog —De Luxe —Leather 
| pi fas : — Cloth — Paper Cover — Pamphlet Binding 

















Most Up-to-Date Plant —~ Large Capacity 


2 = 
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BROCK & RANKIN, Chicago 


Telephone Harrison 0429 619 South La Salle Street 





**The Complete Bindery” 
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Through the dim vistas of history, the = 


the customs, the every day life of ancient Egypt 
are brought down to us through their pictorial 
art with the vividness of reality. 

Send forth your advertising message as vividly, 


As well as ancient Egypt’s 
“Your Story in Picture Leaves othing Pitebs* 


BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY 


E. W. HOUSER, PRES. 
ADVERTISING ART STUDIOS 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING SHOPS 


9-NORTH FRANKLIN ST. COR. MADISON ST. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Member American PhotoEngravers Association 
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H. ALFRED HANSEN, 5 Cheswick Road, Auburndale, THE MOHR LINO-S AW 


Mass., will represent Inventors and Manufacturers The Mohr Lino-Saw automatically measures and 
4 Sones : . saws the slugs at the typecasting machine. It 
of Machinery for Printing and Allied Industries. aa 0s el ce ee 


Also Paper Manufacturers. Your Inquiries Solicited. niin MOHR LINO-SAW COMPANY 


Formerly General Manager of The H. C. Hansen Type Foundry - Est. 1872 details write 564-570 W. Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill. 


CAMPBELL PRINTING PRESS REPAIR PARTS CO. 
Let us know your needs ‘On iE. amps ites 
We specialize in repair parts for Campbell Presses 


Expert repair men for all makes of presses sent to your plant 


Always give serial number of press FOR business stationery, (am Write for booklet of col- 














op eden ste ey Ken ors and weights. Hamp- 
249 SCHOLES STREET BROOKLYN, NEW YORK White — and twelve col- shire Paper Co., South 


Avoid delay when in need of repairs by sending orders direct to office ors—and envelopes. Hadley Falls, Mass. 

















DIRECT Advertising FINE ENGRAVED 
for PRINTERS and their customers GR Chrishnas Greeting Cards 


We furnish copy, layouts, illustrations. “GZ Note: We manufacture these expressly for the printer. Just the card 


Write TODAY for ideas and suggestions. Vs8 you want for imprinting the customer’s name. Print the name on 
the cards without changing your gauge. New ides entirely. 


TriAd Direct Advertising Service MPANY 
600 West Jackson Bivd. Chicago, Ill. Write for — coal et Cards 
Samples. S.E. Cor. Broad & Spring Garden Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 














for Remelting and 


There is only one ENGRAVING Supreme Metal Furnace ‘f-isiny Mian 


That produced by the Artist on Steel and Copper and for C ing M “aaa 
EMBOSSED ON OUR PRESSES Improved Simplex Metal Feeder ‘or P 
MODERN DIE & PLATE PRESS MANUFACTURING CO. ALFRED W. CHANNING, INC. 
Belleville, Illinois Manufacturers and Distributers of EQUIPMENT FOR PRINTERS 
Everything for the Engraving Department 27 Thames Street, New York 



































A Press Bargain | | “N ‘ere THE HILDMAN 
TF A 


We Own and Offer: RTOONS SAW-TRIMMER 


No. 5 Cottrell 2-rev. 4-roller print- 

ing press, bed size 33 x 46, fitted with Like other babies Our latest Model 2 Saw-trimmer will give you 
front fly delivery. s are very important the most for the least money. Iisa strongly built 
} in their field. Ours machine and emb db 


i 
_ _— is soso se Fg \ en merit any other make. Besides has an auromatic belt 
or the highest grade of haiftone e AS ightener. nt an 
~ 3 Chat we give to our enabling you to cut face downward both ways, 


ing, in first class working condition. : full grown cartoons always giving you a clean face cut. Has a point 
Includes 3 H. P. 220-volt 60-cycle — famous in the ad- pen = both sides. No more guesswork. 


3- phase motor equipment. Will be vertising world. ing device is operated by an eccentric giving a 
sold reasonably, as it must be moved Our catalog ows hundreds of them. The firm hold “ ee ettachenant fee a 
one used here is No. 407. All are notched to an t 

quickly, for lack of room. take the initial letter—a distinctive feature direction. Write for price. It is the lowest in price 


Send for list of other offerings in which makes them a part of the composition. of its class. We have also 3 models of bench saws. 
cylinder and job presses Lo ( ) RY CA RTOON The Hildman Saw-Trimmer 


Ke oe Co. CORPORATION and Linotype Supply Co. 


575 Washington St., New York 57 E. Wacker Drive Dept.1 Chicago 160 N. Wells Street Chicago, Ill. 
































Steel Chases | | Overlay Knives|| CO].LLOR 


Silver Bright er AND ITS APPLICA- 
ELECTRIC WELDED Quality of Temper TION TO PRINTING 


The only concern in the country man- AVE keen edge and of much flexibil- By E. C. ANDREWS 

ufacturing Electric-Welded Steel Chases ~ —_ the — . — The author’s understanding of 
exclusively. JOB CHASES— BOOK a thin sheet of paper very delicately. The the difficulties that commonly beset 
CHASES NEWS CHASES —HBAD- blade runs the entire length of handle and the printer in obtaining cohesion and 


N —SIDE and FOOT 5 : : : 
STICKS. Send for our free calelagne giv- is of uniform temperthroughout. Asknife contrast in colorwork has enabled 
ing full information, sizes and prices of wears covering can be cut away asrequired. him to produce a very practical and 

valuable work on the subject. Illus- 


the complete line of Sandblom Chases. : 
Price 60c Postpaid trated. Price, $2.00. 


Sandblom Steel Chase Co. The Inland Printer Company Ge INLAND PRINTER CO. 


Established 1893 ; 
426 So. Clinton Street Chicago, Iil. 632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Ill. 632 SHERMAN ST., CHICAGO 
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SCO” Products 


|: are by men with experience, sold by men 
of integrity and serviced by an organiza- 
tion enjoying an enviable reputation in the 
trade, “AMSCO” Products offer the printer 
better-than-ordinary values. Compare 
“AMSCO” Products and we know you will 
specify them . . . Write for complete catalog. 


Buy direct or through your own dealer 
AMERICAN STEEL CHASE CO., Inc. 
122 Center Street, New York 


Electric -Welded Steel 
Book Chase 


Supreme Combination Cutter 
Lead and Rule Cutter Hse co and Mitering Machine 





THE MILWAUKEE DRONZER> 


~takes the Worry out of Bronzing. 


wd FIG 


“ HIS illustration shows Kelly press 
° ie delivering sheets direct into bron:z- 
Exclusive Features NS er. A similar delivery is furnished for 
1. Flat bed — continuous feed. 1 the Miller High Speed, New Miehle 
No grippers—timing of sheets Vertical, as well as other presses and 
not necessary. 4 is included in price of machine. 
eee ty Our bronzer will handle the speed of 
sheets from press into bronzer 
Portable—one man can move 
bronzer. This permits use of 
bronzer with more than one 
press 
. Clean in operation—no loose 
bronze flying around room 
. Requires no trained help. 
=d Will bronze paper, tinplate or 
HOWING a Miehle connected with eo! cardboard up to %s" thickness. 
a 67 inch bronzer. Note sheets are r Made in four sizes:—27 inch, 35 
carried directly into bronzer with no inch, 51 inch and 67 inch widths. 


PYeColteeyet! Meacthetce Mito |omererel har Moleh ance) : Wise for prices end catelog today, 
x Mention largest size sheet you 


jog up sheets. Bronzing adds so much ordinarily would bronze. 
and costs so little more — why not use . C. B. HENSCHEL MFG. CO. 
Hartel mvouttacmenltraemce(elletoenimelttiteta rs : MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 


these presses. Yes, some production 
which spells PROFITS. 


Cs ate Seas Ser 


Fs Vets eto, Se ae 


The Machine for the Paper Box and Carton Manufacturer. 
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SERVICE PLUS! 


That is what you get when you buy 


DAMON TYPE 


STANDARD LINE—POINT BODY—POINT S 


i use of the highest grade metals 
especially prepared by our own 
chemists and turned into the finished 
product by expert casters and foundry- 
men, insures this. And remember, every 
piece of DAMON TYPE is fully guaran- 
teed! Send for a copy of our compact 
Catalog and Revised Price List. It will 
tell you how to save money on your next 
type order. 


DAMON TYPE FOUNDERS CO., Inc. 


The only Independent Type Foundry 
44 BEEKMAN STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Chandler & Price Presses and Paper Cutters 
Diamond Power and Lever Cutters 
Hamilton Steel and Wood Composing Room Equi 
Wire Stitchers, Proof Presses, Folders, Punching and Perforating Machines 
Whatever your need may be, we have it—Large Stocks for Quick Delivery 











Book Form Cards’ printed by 


YOU bring repeat orders! 





Stop Your Tape Troubles! 


PRICE COMPLETE 
One pound “‘Sanderco”’ and special comb- 
ing brush, postpaid $6.25 
Extra one pound cans, postpaid, $5.25 each 
4827 Penn Avenue, E. E. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Finished Tape 


ENDLESS TAPE COMPOUND CO. 








The Doyle Electric Sheet Heater 


Doyle’s Brilliant Gold Ink Doyle’s Liquid Reducer 
Doyle’s Setswell Compound Doyle’s Fast Drier 


The J. E. DOYLE COMPANY 
310 Lakeside Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 











EMBOSSING IS EASY IF YOU USE 
Stewart’s Embossing Board 


Simple, Economical, Durable. Sheets, 534 x 9% inches 
$1.25 a Dozen, Postpaid 
THE INLAND PRINTER, 632 Sherman Street, Chicago 











Put your printing press and printing-house 
motor control problems up to Monitor. 
If it can be done with a motor... 


M on ito does it automatically 


MONITOR CONTROLLER COMPANY, Baltimore, Md. 











Practical 


PRINTING ordinary business cards is 
nothing unusual; any printer can do it. 

But printing business cards in an out- 
of-the-ordinary way, and delivering them 
to the customer bound in tabs— from 
which each card can be detached crisp and 
fresh with perfect edges— 


paying but a small price for high quality 
and a liberal margin of profit. With them 
he can afford to do good work! 

Blank scored cards in several standard 
sizes can be secured direct from us, ready 
for printing and inserting in Patent Lever 

Binder Cases which hold 15 


PRINTERS’ SPECIAL GRADE or more cards. No binding 


is something which printers 
with a reputation for good 


SAMPLE ASSORTMENT LOTS 
200 Cards, Business Size $1 


or stitching is required. 


BOOKS 


about 


Write today for a sample 


For the printer who buys 1,200 Cards, 4Sizes - - $5 28SOrtment of cards and 
these blank scored cards 8 Lever Binder Cases cases. See how easily orders 


ready for printing from 2,500 Cards, 4Sizes - - $10 for business cards will come 
The John B. Wiggins Co. is 15 Lever Binder Cases when you demonstrate them! 


The John B. Wiggins Co., 1153 Fullerton Ave., Chicago 
[Established 1857] 


work are doing. 2 Lever Binder Cases 


PRINTING 


and the 


ALLIED 
TRADES 


* 
“Ghe Cards that 
detach from tabs 
with perfect edges 


Send for this Catalogue today 
IT IS FREE 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
632 SHERMAN STREET 
CHICAGO 


NIG 


Peerless Book Jorm 
CARDS 
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Blow Out ALL Dust | 4 


ee en 


\ Ail ; Keep motors, machinery, line- 
shafting, bins and equipmentfree | 
of Somat dust, dirt, lint, etc. Fastest, safest, cheapest 





New ALL STEEL 


MODEL 64 


Precision methods and large pro- 
duction have produced the best 
value ever offered in a high-grade 


—e. Le iy steel drop 
ciphers and soli o, $10 


piece plunger. Six wheels 


AMERICAN 


Numbering Machine 
100 Other Models for All Presses 
AMERICAN 


method. 170 mile per hour gale of CLEAN, DRY air | 
reaches everywhere—no condensed moisture. Notank, | 
no heavy hose to drag about. Unless 10 days’ use satis- | 
fies you, don’t buy. 


N@ 123456 


| Weighs7 lbs.Connects Facsimile Impression 


: OWE NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 
| toany socket. Super powerful—de- Guaranteed to do the work 224 Shepherd Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
| livers more air with more force. 1-3 where others fail. — nO Greater Power 
h,p. G-E motor. Ball-bearings—no more—soon Wo r itself. proved! ** Tor- Branches 
oiling 1 eesen fire risks, save repairs, Product of 2 ~ electrical fjado’’ floats 123 West Madison St., Chicago, II. 
shut-downs. Suction or sprayi manufacturing experience. bb bal , 
attachments, if desir ne Write for Free Trial Offer. ‘tite ak Mh London and Paris 
BREUER ELEC. MFG. Co., 852 B k Street, other blowers. 


Carried in Stock by American 
Type F ders Company an 
An Printers’ Susely Houses 























ENGRAVING 
ROYLE! PIA CHINERY - 


“Posts in business depend largely 


upon efficient machinery’’ 





FREE! for Your Own Test 


Just tell me the make and size of your cutting 
machine and ’LL GIVE YOU an aluminum-alloy 


PERFECT CUTTING STICK 


You can learn (free to you) why thousands of 
plants have discarded twisted, warped wood 
sticks— how they eliminate jamming chewed- 
off paper into broken down grooves. 


This offer to those only who do not cut on aluminum—exprres Feb.1,1928 


z C. G. STAUBITZ, Distributor 


In equipment for routing, beveling, 
sawing, trimming, planing and mor- 
tising, Royle products have been 
foremost for two generations. 





Data and prices upon request 


JOHN ROYIE & SONS 


PATERSON ~NEW JERSEY 

















1720 Washington Avenue Wilmette, Illinois 




















FLEXO RAISING MACHINES 


MODEL T 


Model F 
3,000 Letter Heads 
16 Inches Wide 


More Men Than Ever 


are labeling their library books in the way they 

like best. We have shown that AICO BOOK LABELS can be supplied promptly, to 
order, any special style or size — at inal cost, all ped in genuine gold leaf on 
lightest leather of best quality, already gummed. Write for descriptive circular. 


G. J. AIGNER & Cco., Manufacturers 


521-523 W. Monroe Street (4017) CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


CAPACITY PER HOUR - - - 2,000 
OVEN - - - «+ = 16 Inches Wide 
PRICES: Gas - $120.00 $150.00 

(F. O. B. New York) Electric 150.00 210.00 


FLEXO MANUFACTURING CO. 


35 HOWARD STREET Dept. I NEW YORK CITY 

















New MiLtsap List a 


Correct Keyboard : 
e e y 
Fingering John S. Thompson 


A system of fingering the Linotype 
keyboard for the acquirement of 
speed in operating. Also contains 
a few suggestions to the beginner 
as to the handling of the machine. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
632 Sherman St., Chicago, Ill. 





PRICE 


60c 


Prints your mailing 
list on a continuous 


strip of paper. 











Send for interesting circular today! 


CHAUNCEY WING’S SONS 


bel —Add: 
GREENFIELD _ — MASS., U.S. A. 


Machines 
Peed 
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| The Art of Spacing 


SAMUEL A. BARTELS 








A treatise on the proper distribution of white 
space in typography. J This book, carefully 
hand set by the author, exemplifies the text. 








Price, $3.00 postpaid 


The Inland Printer Company 


632 Sherman Street Chicago, ILlinois 
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Practical Hints 
on Presswork 


By EUGENE ST. JOHN 


This book is a compilation of sug- 
gestions for assisting the pressman 
in overcoming many of the problems 
that arise in his everyday work. 


Written in a thoroughly practical 
manner by a practical pressman, it 
fills a long-felt need. 

It is bound with a flexible cover, in 
a convenient size, gold-stamped and 
contains over two hundred pages of 
helpful material for the pressman. 


Price, $3.00 Postpaid 
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Pocket Size, 414”x 6”— 64 pp. 


Printed on Ledger Paper, Cloth Bound 


Contains 22 Foundry Type Charts 
10 Linotype Charts and 
10 Charts Monotype Sets and Averages 


Also Explanatory Notes, Miscellaneous 
Measurements and Proofreaders’ Marks 
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By F. J. TREZISE 


“This is one of the best books on the subject, and I 
shall include it in my list of approved books on 
Advertising. It is well written and artistically gotten 
up. I congratulate The Inland Printer on the work.” 


PROFESSOR WALTER DILL SCOTT. 


136 pages, 65 illustrations in two colors. 
Price $2.35 postpaid. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
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cA Concise Manual of 


Platen Presswork 


A complete treatise covering all the essentials 
of the theory and practice of Platen Presswork. 
Thirty-two pages of information for everyday use. 
Contents: Bearers; Care of the Press; Distribution; Feeding; 


General Remarks; Impression; Ink; Overlay; Rollers; Setting 
the Feed Gages; Special Troubles; Tympan; Underlaying. 


Send a quarter today for acopy. You’ll get dollars’ worth of good 
from the pamphlet. Also ask for our latest catalogue of books. 
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That Count Like 
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Counters for all kinds of Press Room Equipment 


F. B. REDINGTON CO. 
109 South Sangamon Street Chicago, Ill 











FORMS 


4x6 in., like M. 
Field & Co., in 


RUBBER STAMPS 80 Minutes 


FOR THE TRADE 
Also Seal Presses, Numbering Machines, Stencils, 
Time Stamps, Badges, Steel Stamps, Etc. 
Barton Mfg. Co., 4-6 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 
Catalog and Dealers’ Discount Sheet on Request. 
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FINISHING CO. oO MAGAZINE RACK 
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Greater and greater demand 
for Foldwell Coated Papers 
for various kinds of printed 
jobs has brought about the 
development of an extensive 
Foldwell line. There is no 
other line so complete. For 
samples address 


Foldwell 


801 SOUTH WELLS STREET CHICAGO 





The Foldwellline consists of 
folding coated book, cover, 
coated bond, semi-dull coat 
and Split-Color (patented). 
All nationally distributed. 
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